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ABSTRACT 

. J This report on the International Seminar on 

Campaigning for Literacy at Udaipur, India is divided. into three main 
parts. Part 1 desciribes the context and background of the seminar, 
its specific objectives, and the organization and procedures of the 
seminal. Part 2 provides an overview of the seminar proceedings. The 
inaugural statements are summarized to provide a framework to the 
deliaierations* Reports follow that 'were presented by two ^ets of 
countries — those who had experience in -conducting reputedly 
successful mass literacy campaigns (Somalia, Tanzania, Burma, 
Vietnam? Cuba) and those ^ho had recently decided to conduct a mass 
literacy campaign or were planning" to , do so (Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Yraq, "Kenya, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Zambia, Bangladesh, India, 
/Thailand, ridn<aragua).. A section entitled "Cons^ersat ions" reports on 
^ the concerns expressed, questions raised, and issues discussed by the 
part iqipants. The sect ion-'''Convergences" includes memoranda formally 
accepted and declarations made by the semi-nar participants generally. 
Part 3 discusses possibilities of transfer of experiences across the 
various countries, plans of individual nations, and possibilities of 
international cooperation. Appendixes provide information on the 
.agencies that ssupported the seminar and on its participants and 
program. A short bilaliography on literacy planning and implementation 
of lite«acy programs is included. C^LB) \ 
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rPremcg. N 

This is a report on th^r International Seminar on Campaigning for Literacy 
""heidj^daipur, India during January 4-^1, 1982. The Report is somewhat late, 
^ut by no means untimely. It is our hope that the loss of immediacy will be 
• more than compensated by gains in deliberateness. 
The Intematiorial Seminar on Campaignin^r Literacy was undoubtedly an 
international ecfucational event of some significance in the long historyof lite-^ 
racy promotion- world-wide. It is important that a formal record of the Seminar 
be made and kept: This Report, however, seeks to be more than a mere records. 
It seeks:to sfet up ^et another encounter between policy makers, development 
planners and literacy professionals, on the on^ hand, and the 824 million illite- 
rates of the worldxbnJemned to an ejlistence of marginality, on the other It 
seeks a renewal of commitments from literacy workers and concerned citizens 
all. over the World, for the removal of the indignity of illiteracy from the globe. 
The Report is divided^into thre^ main parts. Part I describes the context and 
background of the LIdaipur Seminar, its specific objectives^ and the organiza- 
tion and procedures of the Seminar. / 
' Part ll'describes.the proceedings of the Seminar, '^he inaugural ^latements 
made at theSemiiljirare summaq^^ed by way of providinga framework tho the 
deliberations! Various papers submitted to th^ Seminar and documents used 
/at th(^ Seminar are reproduced, summarized or referred to, as appropriate. 
Most importantly, under the section titlec}, .»Conversations«, the concerns 
expressed, questions raiseUand issues discussed at the Seminar tkve been 
recollected to share with thd readers of this 'Report, the excitemenLpf the 
issues raised aridj^flsfaction of their resolutions. Again, in II,4rtder the 
section, »Convergenaps<<l^emoranda formally atcepted ^nd DeclarationsV ' 
made by the Seminar^s a whole have been included. '. : j^. 
In Part III of the keport, possibilities of transferof expcnenceslfcrq^ pie vari- 
ous countries, plans of individual nations, and possibilities of international 
cooperation have been included hs representing the sprttiments of the Semi- 

^tar. :, .■■* •■/ , ^ ., . '\ ^- '^ . V 

Fina]jy,-information on the agencies that supported tl\e seminar, on Seminar 
participants and on Seminar ^^ogrom has been included in the Appendixes. 
, short^bibliography on litferacV planning, and on implemcnUition of literacy 
programs has beeI^includcdAo assist policy makers, planners and literapy 
workers interclSted in Jisihg litenfc(ijijbr development. 



The Report as presented below is self-coittSined and, we hope, has an integrity 
of its own a^a contribution to the literature on literacy. It will be useful for the 
readers, however, if this Report is read with the Unesco/ICAE study. Cam- 
paigning for Literacy, by H.S. Bhol^i (Published first by the German Founda- 
tion for International Development under SE 21-()9'82 and later as Unesco 
Surveys and Studies, ED-82/WS/67, May 1982) from whifhthe Seminar iCfbk 
its name and.whiph served as the basic discussion paper at the Udaipur Semi- 
nar. ^ * , • * . 

* , ' H.S^Bhoia' 
, ^ Jos^Muller 

Piet Dykstra 
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Executive Summary 



The International Seminar on Campaigning for Literaey was held in Udajpur, 
India during January 4- 11, 1982. It wasattended by sixty-one participants: pro- 
fiirsional literacy workers, planners and policy makers from seventeen coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America; delegates from UNESCO, IlEP, UIE, 
' tfNICEF;and representativesofsomeof the dcvclopmentassistancc agencies 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 

The Udaipur Seminar was conceived in the background of a general concern 
about high levels of illiteracy in (he poverty areas of the world and us an affir- 
mation to the international commitment to the eradiation of illiteracy, spear- 
headed by Unesco over the Ijjst few decades. 

An u'tidcrstanding seems to be emerging that to fulfill the dfcveloptnent needs 
ofthe Third World, fanners, workers and housewives must be educated. This 
^cduaition will have to take place out ofschool, that is» it will have to be nonfor- 
mal and informal. Mass media am and arc playing an important role in provid- 
ing inlbmiation and skills for development to the illiterate, but they can not 
caro' the whole cduaitibnal burden. LiteracyVwill have to be taught if adult 
men and women, famiers and w orkers, havj; ttybccome independent consum- 
ers of infomiation; and, more importantly, if they have to participate in the 
process of codifiaui^jns of their own realities and definitions of their means 
and ends. Thc|ole ofliteracy is thus central to the plans for both welfare and 
liberation. 

In most parts ofthe Third World, barring a few happy exceptions, literacy 
work has been in the form of experimental projects and Giutious pilot pro- 
grams. Strategies used have been seldom bold or commensurate with the si/c 
ofthe problem. To explore the promise ofthe mass compaign for the cwUica- 
tion of illiteracy, Unesco in IV79 t^)nuuissioncdn study based on an analysis of 
eighlTmisfrlitcracy campaigns ofthe 20th century. This study became available 
in April- 1981. 

The Udaipur Seminar provided a forum for a discussion ofthe above-men- 
tioned Unesco/ICAU study, Campai^^nin^for iitcra(y\ from which the Semi- 
mlr took its name. It brought together countries which had had experience of 
running reputedly successful literacy uunpaigns atid others that were in the 
^process of, or on the verge of comfucting mass literacy campaigns. The Semi- 
nar brought together not only literacy specialists but also high level adtninis- / 
trators and policy makers who make important decisions about development 

. ' V 
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sirilcgics and allooiiions of ft%ourcts in pursuance of different appfoach^ 

In the counc of seven days of inienselJiscussiorii, parlidpanls to the Udaipur 
Seminar acctpied^c c<niniliiy of lucntcy in thcovcmll processes of dcvclojv 
mcnL The Seminar accepted the view that univer^li/ation of primary educa- 
tion for all school-^gc children, and aduli literacy outside ihc school will both 
have to be vehemenUy pursued for the total eradication of Ulitcracy from 
developing socielici 

ThcUdaipuf Seminar saw in the mass camf>aign a slwtegy of promise and a 
level of response that was commensurate with the needs that exist Conduo 
/ tin« a successful mass literacy campaign^was seen as more than a matter of 
money, materials, infrastructure's and trained manpower, though all of these 
were enabling factors and helped a great deaL The ncccssary.and indeed a suf- 
ficienl condition, however, was the existence of the national will to mobilise 
national imagination and national resources. The mobilization of national 
resources for literacy promotion did not mean diverting resources from other 
development sccton. If anything, literacy campaigns generated more 
resources all around, for all sectors, and enhanced, exteft*ded and improved 
s<Kial and economic returns from all the various progranjs of development 
extension. 

It was also th;it the mobili/afion of natwnal moral and material 

* resources was ndlt the special preserve of the socialist SUtc, and somcthitrg 
that was beyond the aipacity of libenxl democracies. A« peoples, at ditTcrcxu 
points in their history, have drawn ui>oa moral reserv es and have made great 
and noble sacrincei. Universal lileracy should not, therefore, be waiting for 
-ever for its rendezvous with history*. 
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1. PRELIMINARIES 
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L Context^ backgraund arid objectives of^thfe seminar 

• ■ . * ■ " ■' ' ' 

The prevailing conditions of harsh poverty in most areis 6f i^e developing 
world, and the human obligation to provide at least for ^the b{isic minimum 
needs of the world's poorest of the poor, furnished the larger context for the 
International Seminar.on Campaigning for Literacy held at.Udaipur, India, 
during January 4-11, 19&2. The Seminar was bom out of the union of despair 
and hopefa feelirtg of desperation at the size and the complexity of the deve- 
' lopment proBlepis fac?ed by the Third World, and a reasonable confidence that 
the eradication of iljiteracy from'among their midst was part of the overall 
solution. 

Needs of the developing world are many and most are urgent But resources 
available to most deve loping countries are scarce. Infrastructures of communi- 
cation and transportation are primitive. Trained manpower is lacking. Institu- 
tional experience is meagre and organizational capacity is low. Only the aspira- 
tions of the burgeoning populations are high. And there is enough forti- 
tude! ' 

For Third Worid development, it seems that everything needs to be done, and , 
done quickly. Unfortum^tely, no instant solutions £^re -possible. Eyen the ship- 
ment of food to allay hunger in another part of the worldtakes tirne. The trans- 
fer of weajth ffom the rich nations to the poor wiirhelp only if the existing m- 
stitutional apparatus in the developing countries can use the transferred 
wealth to generate jocal wealth. Transfer of technology fr6m the advanced to 
the less advanced, again,'assumes an appropriate institutional base witlj^n the 
. recipient country. This means a large-scale time consuming effort of institu- 
tion building. ^ 

Finally, and most importantly, to'build, administer and sustain new institu- 
tions of production, distribution, education, communication, governance and/ 
justice, there must be a massive development of human resources. This 
human resource development by no-means covers only the training of higl^er- 
level manpower such as engineers, doctors, accountants, administrators, 
judges, and teachers, but also includes the development.of workers, farmers 
and housewives. In the Context of the Third World development'4iuman 
resource development has a great deal to do with the education of fanners and . 
farmers' wives in the ruval areas, and of workers and tjieir families in the newly 
emergina^irban areas. These are the adults who when young nfever went to 
school or dropped ^ut too eariy, with little useful learning having been 
acquired. It is their elducation^that will translate into improved productivity 
and participation and thereby into national development/ 




The pQtontiul role of education irf^dcvclopment is now well^nd^rstood. 
However, questions remain: What should' be the relative allocation of 
resources between formal education and nonformal education? Is is possible- 
to proVidff nonformal education through the Use of nonprint media such as • 
radio (and in some places'^television) without (irst having to teach Jjdult men ' 
and women how to read? Or is literacy the essential skill that adult men and 
women must acquire to have the chance to become independent consumers 
of information and genuine participants in the development process? And 
finally, if adult literacy is essential how should it be delivered? Should it be 
taught through tlie mass canipaipn, for irjstarfce>y 

r 

Unesco's work in literaqy as backj^und 

Unesco has been int6res^id in promotion of adult literacy both as a human 
right artd as an instrument of liberation and development Ever since its incep- 
tion in 1946, Unesco has been exorting member States to undertake programs 
for literacy promotion; has collaborated in building institutions for training 
arid delivery of fundamental educationand adult literacy; and has contributed 
to a knowledge base by commissioning various studies and surveys that w|ll 
help literacy workers in planning and implementing literagj programs. 
During 1967-73, Unesco undertook a large-scale Eyperinfental World Litera- 

^'cy Program (EWLP) that encompassed eleven experimental projects in Alge- 
ria, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guinea, India, Iran, Madagascar, Mali, Sudan, Syrian 

. Arab Republic and United Republic of Tanzania. This program was meant to 
demonstrate the potential of literacy in socio-economic developnient and it 
contributed the important concept of »functional« literacy or »work-oriented« 
literacy. In its narrowest form, the concept of functional or work-oriented liter- 
acy was seen ^ a means of up-grading the abilities of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor through a combination of literacy instruction and vocational 
training. In other instances, »functionality« was more broadly defined to in- 

* elude, for example, instruction in health, family plamiing and other aspects of 
social, cultural and political development. 

A critical review* of the EWLP has since become available which suggests that 
the EWPL possessed numerous positive and innovative aspects, e.g.: it deve- 
loped effective- instructional materials; developed and tested instructional 
methodologies; encouraged research into the problems >^ich literacy and 

1 Unesco/UNDP. The Experimental^orld literacy Program: A Critical Assessment, Paris: Unesco, 
1976. 
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basic education'programs Encountered; trained a substantial number of nat- 
ional and international specialists; anil served to draw rcneyved attention to ^ 
the magnitude of the problenri of illiteracy in the world. However, the intepifive : 
training of selected population groups, whiclt was inherent in tf\e strategy of 
work-oriented literacy, did not prove to bean elTe(jtive or economic means ffir 
coping with the problen] of mass illiteracy. Moreover, in cost-benefit terms, 
few of the projects justified themselves as short-term economic investments, 
as had been hoped. 

A sense of crisis remained. The numbers of illiterates were already over- 
whelming and growing. In 1950, the absolute number of illiterates, 15 years of 
age and over, was estimated at 700 million; in 1960, the number was 735 mil- 
lion; in 1970, 742 million; in 1980, 814 million; and for 1990, the figjlire will be 
884 million (some 539 million of them women) unless sometl^lng drastic is 
done to stem the tide. 

It was clear that the selective-intensive approach of the EWLP by itself will not 
do. A strategy was needed that would be commensurate with the size of the 
problem. The mass literacy campaign seemed lik^ a strategy of promise. For- 
tunately, some experience with literacy campaigns was already available. 
While some mass campaignsofliteracy promotion had peteredoutafter initial 
enthusiasm, with no more impact than to have taught some people to sign 
their names, others had been great successes and claimed to have transformed 
the whole political econoniy and social fabric of the nations that undertook " 
those campaigns. - 

In October 1979, Unesco through the International Council of Adult Educa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada, commissioned a study that would undertake a critical 
analysis of six to eight reputedly successful ffiass literacy campaigns of the 20th' 
century. The study written by Professor H.S. Bhola^ analyzed eight literacy . 
campaigns, those of USSR (1919), Vietnam (1945), China (1950), Cuba (1961), 
Burma (1960s), Brazil (1967)', Tanzania (1971) and Somalia (1973); an^J in a 
memotadum addressed to decision-makers summarized and analyzed the les- 
sons of these experiences which may be applicable, with suitable adapation, to 
the circumstances of nations currently engaged in efforts to overcome Illitera- 
cy. The objective was to start a discussib n among member States of Unesco on 

2 H.S. Bhola, Campaigning for Literacy (A Critical Analysis of Some Selected Literacy Campaigns 
of the 20th Century, with a Memorandum to Decision-Makers) was first produced, in a limited 
edition, by^e German Foundation for International Development (DSE), Bonn, in June 1981, 
as documentation for use in t'he International Seminar on Campaigning for Literacy, Udaipur, 
India (January 4 - 11, 1982). It has since been issued by the Literacy, Adult Education and Rural 
Development Department of Unesco in its Surveys and Studies stties (ED-82/WS/67), May 1982. 
Regular publication in Arabic,1Engli^, French and Spanish is scheduled for 1983. 
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' (ho possibilities «nd promise of the litorutV cumpuigh as n strutcgy foe the era- 
dication ol^llitoracy, / ' \ v * * 

DSE'^'^Mrk In llteraiyds bick^rouiid s 

The Ocrman Foundation for International Development (Deutsche Stiftung 
(lir internatiOnale Entwtcklung/DSE) has been engaged in the area of adult 
basic education since the early 1970a, As early as August 1973, DSE in coopera- 
tion with the German Adult Education Association (DVV) and Unesco Inter- 
national Institute of Adult Literacy Methods (II ALM)-had organized an Inter- 
national Sympojjium on Functional Literacy in the Context of Adult Educa- 
tion. This was followed, among other events, by the International Expert 
Panel oil Adult Education and Development with Special Reference to the 
ArabStates,November 29- December 9, 1975; the International Seminar on 
Curriculum Development for Education programs during June 12-21, 
^ 1978; the International Seminar on the Use of Indigenous Social Structures 
and Traditional Media in Non-formal Education and Development (in coope- 
ration with the International Council.of Adult Education) during November 
5-12, 1980; the Planning Meeting on the Development of Strategies for the 
Continuing Education of Neo-literates in the Perspective of Lifelong Edu- 
cation (In cooperation with Unesco Institute of Education) during December 
1980; and since 1976, ^ whole scries of national seminars in Tanzania, Kenya 
^nd Zambia on the subjects of evaluation and curriculum development in 
literacy; and on the production of reading materials for post-literacy programs, 
DSE had also collaborated with Unesco's itA^^M in the production of a series 
of training monographs, »Literacy in Development«^ and has continued with 
production of training materials for its own workshops.'* 



3 Eight'monographs were published during 1976-79. as part of the series »Literacy in Develop- 
ments, under the general editorship of U.S. Bhola including the following: The Use of Radio in 
' Adult Literacy Education by Richard C. Burke; Programmed Instruction for Literacy Workers'byS. 
Thiagarajan; Learning to Read and Reading to Learn: An Approach to a Systerri of Literacy Instruc- 
tion by Sohan Singh; The ABCs of pteracy: Lessons from Linguistics by Kenneth L. Baucom; 
Towards Scientific Literacy by Frederick J. Thomas and Allan K. Kondo; Visual Literacy in Com- 
municatioh: Designing for Development by^nne Zimmer and Fred Zimmer; Evaluating Functi- 
onal Literacyby H.S. Bhola; and Games and Simulations in Literacy Training by David Evans. 
The English editions of these monographs have been published by Hulton Educational Publica- 

„-.r<Ttons Ltd., Raans Road, Amersham, Bucks, U.K.; Spanish editions by Oficina dc Educacion Ibe- 
roamericana, Cuidad Unversitaria, Madrid 3, Spain; and Arabic editions by Arab Literacy and 
Adult Education Organization (ARLO), 113,* Abu Nawwas Street, Baghdad, Jraq. 

• 4 ^Further training monographs produced by DSE are: Curriculum Development for Functional Lite- 
racy and Nonformal Education Programs (1919); Program and Curriculum Development in thePost^ 
Literacy Stages (198C^; Writing for New Readers: A Book on Follow-up Books{\9%\)\ Designing and 
Evaluating Developrjmt Training Programs (1982), all by H.S. Bhola. 



ThoIntornationa|Scminuron Campaigning for Literacy was, Ina sense^anatiir 
rnl culmination or DSE's interest In literacy and Its history qicollabgratlon 
with Unesco andllCAE on various programs ofadult basic educatipn. DSE 
had been interestdd in the Unesco/ICAE study| €ampaiming for literacy, and 
during December p -22, 1979, had brought together an international panel of 

. experts to advise tne principle investigator of the study on the conception of ^ 
the study; to appipve guidelines for contributors of case materials; and to 
estiiblish a network for the flowiof information. and mutual advice, 

^ When the UnescollCAE study. Campaigning for Literacy, bcavme available,' 
DSE in consultation with the Literacy, Adult Education and Rural Develop* 
ment Division 9f Unesco came to 'the view that this analysis of experience with 
successitil mass literacy campaigns, the insights developed, and the technolo* 
gy of pltAining and implementationofthe literacy campaign synthesized in the 
study^deserved discussion, dialog and dissemination. Hence the IntGmatioDal 
Seminar on Campaigning for Litemcy in Udaipur, India, during January 4-11, 
1982. 



Objectives oftheSemmar 

The objectives of the Udaipur Seminar followed naturally from its context and 
its initial conception, r \: ' 

One general objective of the Seminar was to promote discussion of the Unes- 
co/ICAE study, 'Campmning for Lltera<y, among the professional community 
' f literacy and adult education workers, educational planners and policy mak- - 
its responsible for designinig development policy. The Seminar was to bring 
together policy makers, jjlanners and literacy workers particularly from those 
countries that had recently declared mass literacy campaigns or were on the 
veige of doing so and provide them' with a forum for exchange of experiences 
and for a peer review ofltheir individual plans. " 
pecifically, the objectives of the Udaipur Seminar were the following: 
to drawjessons from historical experiences for the role of literacy in deve- 
lopment ' - 

- to analyze the conditions necessary for the success of literacy campaigns in 
different historical, social, economic and cultural conditions, and 

- to generalize the best experiences in favor of future endeavors of countries 
who have recently embarked upon literacy campaigns or are on the verge of 
declaring such campaigns. 

It was expected that the seminar will improve undefstanding of the conditions 
under which literacy campaigns have a high proba'mlity of being successful and 
of the diPTiculties and limits inherent in the campaign approach as well. 
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Planning, orguni/allon and procedures of the Seminar 

^Whlle ihfcUSlJ look the flr#rlnUlulirvoYor iho Irilernatlonal Seminar on Cam- 
imignlnA for lUeracy,>ollatx)nUion lor planning nnd, later, implementation 
was Hoon eiitabllihed with other agoniie.1, among them; Unosco DIvUlon of 
Adult Literacy, Adult Education and KumI Development, Pari^f; Une^ico Inter- 
national Institute (or Educational Planning, Purls; Unesco Institute prHduai- 
tbn, Hamburg, West Germany; International Council of Adult Education, 
Toronto, Canada; and Scva Mandir, a voluntary (Association active In the field 
( f literacy and development In Udaipur^ Iryiia; 

Front-end plaf^ning 

To cn^ur^lhe most effective achievement of the Seminar objectives, thor- 
ough front-end planning was put Into motion, The Udoipur Seminar had 
been conceived as early as December 1979 when an International Seminar on 
Litefiky Campaigns in the Context of Development was organized by DSE In * 
West Berlin to assist in the planning of the Unccso/lC AE study. Campaigning 
for Literacy, In addition to the extensive correspondence and frequent tele- 
'phonic communication ^^tjt\ong the various individuals and institutions 
involved, a small preparatory meeting was held on November 12, 1980 which 
was followed by a much enlarged meeting, during June 16-18, 1981 held In 
Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany. 

A detailed »Project Description« was developed including the context of the 
proposed, seminar; its background and future significance; the general and 
specific objectives of the Seminar and the long-term results expected from it; 
the rationale^ used in the choice of participating countries and list of partici- 
pants invited to attend; a tentative program of the Seminar; the reasons for the 
choice of English as the sole language of the Seminar; documentation of the 
Seminar and contributions expected from' the participants; and organizational 
and financial details of interest to the participants. This »Project Description« 
served as a basis of communication with governments of the countries invited 
to send delegations to the UdaipurSeminar, and later with each individual par* 
ticipant. . i , 

Finally, in late 1981, the Professional Coordinator of the Udaipur Seminar in 
DSE, Dr. Josef Miiller, paid a personal visit to Delhi for consultations with 
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olllciuU in Ihe DireciurttU or Adult ruiuc^liuo of Ihe MinUlry ufHaucttUon 
m\4 Cwlmre of the Govermiwnt of Inditi lo inviie Iheir nupporl; wnU U) Uatti- 

^ puf io comuU with Dr. Om ShrivastAvii of Seva Manair in reprd to 

^^'/ttllon of l3\ttl ttmngemenu, 
Ai ihe olhcii^end. exienslvc prcpamiion was ex^ccled to be made by (utuf© 
participanis. Tcanu of parUcipanU were expected to be named early enough 
for them to meet In their home count'rien before the Seminar; (I) to discuss the 
Unesco/ICAR study, CdmpaiKning for Uterniy, and to formulate a fomml 

/ review of the document In regard to its relevance as a planning document for 
literacy work in thjeir home countries; and (2) to elaborate a document on lile- 
racy in their own country describing the history of liuracy promotion from the 
VH^ and delineating their nation's plans for a literacy campaign or a lafge- 
scale program in the immediate future. 



t hoU f i^partkipaUng ivuntrifs 

i 

Two sets of countries were invited to the Udaipur Seminar: (i) those who had 
had experience in condyc^in* reputedly succcssfuUitenicy campaigns; and (ii) ^ 
those that had recently declared such campaigns or were on the verge of doing 
so. J 

The first set of countries included USSR, Vietnam, China, Cuba, Burma. Bra- 
zil, Tanzania and Somalia. Case studies oflitcracy ampaigns in the countries 
h^A appeared in the Uncsco/IC AE study. Campaigning/or Litera<y. Invitatjjns 
wRfc^cnt to all these eight countries. They were invited to send to the Udaipur 
Scmii)ar authors who hud written the case materials for use in the Uncsco/ 
ICAE study or thoSc who could speak with au thority on the studies Included in 
the report All but three of these countries (USSR, China and Brazil) partici- 
pated. \ 

Countries that came to form the second set were: Bangladesh, Botswana, 
Ethiopia, India, Iraq, kcnya, Nigeria, Nicaragua, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Thai- 
' land andZambia. These countries were all either in the midst of their mass 
literacy campaigns or were on the verge of declaring such campaigns. 
In addition, the following coopcratingcgcncies were represented by experts 
and resource persons: 

- UNESCO Secretariat, Paris (France) 

- The International Institute for Educational Planning (UNESCO/IIEP), 

Paris (France) / ^ . . i^r 

1 The UNESCO Institute for Education (UIE), Hambuiig (Federal Republic ^ 

of Germany) 
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. The InternttttonMl Council (wMiAW m\mm\ (ICAIU, Taronla (Cttrwcto) 
« SRVA MANOIR, Uilnipur (InaU) 

« J\td Qarmin F^un44lian far International Development (D^tiK {^.ducation 

4nit Science Uivision, Honn (l^eileral Republic of CJermany) 
T»w Semin4r wm chaired by Malcahn S, Adiiseshiah, M.P.. Madras Iniiti^ 
tuie of Uevelopment Studiei, Madras (India), The Technical Director of the 
Sendnaii^a*l)rJlSJlhola,Pr<jfei*orQfKdMcatlQnJndla^ 
mindton, Indiana (U,S,A.). Prof, llholi \% the author of the bft»ic {iemlnar 
document, Cmimi%niniJhf Immy. 

Representation to the Udaipur Seminar wa^jpredominantly from the Uniliiih' 
kpeakini countries of Aifrica and Asia. It was hop^^d that the Udaipur Seminar 
will be followed later by a similar lendnar for French'speakinji countries and 
another for ^ilpanish speaking countries. r 



Lomhn i\f tht Srminur 

Udaipur, India was chqsen'a^ the site of (he Iniernadonal Sendnar on Cam- 
paigning for Uterapy. As can be seen from the section Immediately above, 
ct)untries of many dlfTerent ideotogiei and political systemslhd t>een Invited 
India was seen as neutral ground where all of those invited would perhaps be 
willing (o come. 

The city of Udaipur was chosen for its well-known traditions in adult educa* 
tion; and because suitable facilities were available for housing international 
conferences. It was also the home of Seva Mandir, one of the a>opcrating 
agencies. 

Country (cams invited - not individual participants 

, Too often national and international workshops, sciininars and conferences on 
literacy and adult* education arc attended by the prqf^sional specialist. On 
return home, such a specialist submits a report on the «minar or conference 
he or she attended, to the higher administrative authority. Typically, the 
report is Tiled, with or without perusal. The returning tpieclalist is left alone 
with his ideas and plans. The system remains unresponsive* 
The Udaipur Seminar, in trying to reach all important dccisionmakcritikcly to 
be involved in making decisions about literacy promotion, decided to invite 
country teams rather than individual literacy specialists. These country teams 
were to be comprised of three persons to reflect political^ administrative and 
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mm^\^ ^"mM N iU^ hWmM fi^%im\iM^ hn »auli »iluci*iw\n m\i \mm\ of ^ 
amnhcf high-l^vfel iuMmi dai*km itwktgf Uir^Uy iiUtff §t*hi in ^Jdycditoa* 
tim mlmrnvMrn^^ rnrn^i iuuM r^pf^s^nteU by <N PitftVipiU or l^rm**^ 
ncnt S^*.r«i4fy in f^ijMjnMbl^ MinislfHi or 4 senior urficUl in Ih^ pbftniiii 
iuinn>i«ion ar4kTdf if«^n.t i>i4l W4* enj6i4is«?a in UetNiani r«^|wrUiW ctluciiitofv* 
«il pUnnirt* tinU 4lUiv4iian of fi?iourvM?i lu UilTi^feni eilaauonal The 
finifmUmarmUmi tuuld In? i^jpn^ietM^tlWihf? t)if«?<ior of ^^tulWaciiiion, 

iwntomwl eaoC4iH)»uH liielacy rti rwiuMwl kx^i m th4f|ie of lii<jf(By wijfl^ in 
h<j i'uuniiy. d " 

The We4 Nhma 411 ihu ihli ihi* |foup %t\mM N 4bl^ to iull<i= 
live pUnninn bcfufis nr^U Uufin$ ihc? Senufidr 4nd un fheif tmm tvomc 
country *houlU b<f 4bl« io relnfoa?fe4^h oihcr^i i^tenninij anil impUmcril4tion 
cftoft*, In lh0 airf^ict^ihcl^couniry'i literiicy program* ' \ 
Mor« tb^n b4Ul ofW^oJ^^"*'?'^ aiieniJin^ ihe St?min4f \'cm\% uf ihm or 
nu)rc: BftngUdciih, Hoi»w4i\4. JUhiopU. InUid, Sierra l.con^?, ttwiland. Viei 
N4n^ iind /4n»bi4, fur eiuimplc. \ 
The iem\% from BrtngUdt^nb, Uouwan^. Kcny4, Vict Nani ttnU J'AmbU invlvi- 
U^a minauni or Aui*uni Miniitcrt of Hdutation. Th« Mimit«f of Cduoiiion 
from Inili4 aticmJcU part Umc. Scvcrwl u)untry Uann imluiJcJ Pcrttiantniv 
Sccrcurici and high level planning oUlccrTi, 

Vicitwm, a ca%c iludy country, decided io send a full dckualion coniiMing of 
ihe Vicc-Miniilcr of HducuiUwrf. Ihc Director of the M<pa«menlor AduU l;du^ 
caiiun, ihe Deputy Head of (he Depiirtmenl of Intrmaiioi^al Cooperation of 
the Ministry of Education, arfd a country Kpccialint. According to ittc Vietna- 
mese delegation jhcy were glad for the opi>oftuniiy provided by the Udaipor 
Semimir to h4V^4n exctuingc of iUcaji au cr\icial time when ihey were about 
to undcrtiike a rev lew of the whole adult education system in their home ciiun* 

'India aUo made a special use of the Udaipur Seminar. In addition to the omcial 
team of four participants. Indiii on its own expense, named seven observers, 
representing State departments of adult education then engaged in India's 
adull education program; universitAdep^irUncnls of adult education engaged 
in training and resource building; anil volunUry agencies with interest in lite* 
racy work. With the Seminar Chairman, Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah; the Techni- 
cal Director of the Seminar. Professor U.S. Bhola; Mr. Anil Bordia, then of 
HHP; and Dr Ravindra Dave. Director. UIE; all from the Indian coniinenl, a 
fulincdged »Indian National Seminar« developed under the umbrella of the 
Inicmalional Seminar. The Indian contingent made an excellent use of the 
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fur ih<^ i?a^Mini( luufuM 4n4 |i^4f> 

«Mr VoWiJuKm, Uiih C4»is *iuU^ luunuitfa 4rttJ uihcf ujunim* jp4f%i|i4fini \\s ^ 

\\\^ »iu4y v*Hiniiiri (in \\\\\ S\^\Wim, CuK Ilyfm4, Jmmy^ 
4mJ iUftUibiiiiJ iv$p<ni lu ut>a4H? ih<j m4ieri4i, ^*h<f« ft<v<i»4ry M<fnib^f*af 4il 

Hi^ury ot hi^jruiy H*ori in C4th vuynlfy frum ih^ la Vf«»<«t iun<J, 
4nd WW Il4m lof Ul^m^ v^oil^ 4unnj| Ih0 ywr^ 

lUch p«ftUip4Ung[ country bruuthl wiih the tn «i4ir«i4U lof ih^ ^ihibitiurt pui 

run lUKunKnu, Annual H^tihjH* 4iu1 .St4U»iK4l LiicfKV Hmica. t\jit^ 
cf%» I olkm ur» IkHilti. lV4tte<r CiMiUci. r4{*<» 4ml Hi?vtM4u»iJ» 4nt3 \\\i\x\ in 
u»< in v4rK)U» ^tw^um "ktxt pui on dapUy 



The Dikipuf Scmtrur h^i otftblivcly ihofi dufitlHm To ni4U th<? 
avmUbIc lime, imic wai scheduled u^hlly anJ C4r«ful!y. The ccrtfmonul 
siipcct of the Seminar wat kept to the minimum I omul prc$enUtionio(p^- 
pcft were nut KhiduleU. Moil Seminar tinje W4* alltK4lcd to duinis Hiinji* Uut 
C4n only be done in fdcc to^fdcc enct)untcr* 

The Semmar pw^ram v^a* divided inio three phAic$ (I) Sh^nngof mfontu- 
lion and concemi; (2) Dniwini lesJioni and comidermit 4pplic4tH)ni and trans. 
Icr to national »itiutioni;||fcl<3) Elaborating ipecific note* for kHiil Action and 
iritem4tional comideration 

The Seminar worked both in plenary and grour^ewioni CJroupi were comti- 
luted to iuii Ihc objectives in view. Al one time» the Seminar divided itself into 
five gn)up*» each including participants from dilTereni counirie*, with the ami 
of diversifying penpectives and genernli/ing experiences acrow dilTcrcnt poii- 
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#1^ munA <^Mi«^*i IhmHi l^M 1*^1 ^ %m ^^mim$, ^^^n 
"X^i^H^ m4« 4 yi^LKifi, «ah «Aiii#W* fie^M^t fcj IfoM (fMiHigiN ♦|«f*tei 

iimtu ruil^l lfli»^ m^tif «4 huiii ^IKI^M wI Ihi? 
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lit PHOCEEDINaS 




ERIC 




Opening of the Seminar from left to right: 

Dr. Budd Hall, Secretary General, International Couricil for Adult Education 

(Toronto) 

The Honorable ^ . ' 

Mr^. Sheila Kaul Minister of State for Education,Ministry of Educationand Cul- ' 

^ ture. Government of India, New Delhi 

The Honorable , • ' 

Mr. Shiva Charan Mdthur Chief Minister, Gc^emment of Rajasthan, Jaipur, India 

' Dr. Malcolm Adise^hiah, M.P/ Chairman^ Madras Institute of Development Sti^dies, Madras, 

India . ' ^ ' 

Mr. Rudolf Bindig, M.P. Member of the Board of Trustees,. German Foundation for 

International Developfnent (DSE) ' . 

Dr. Mohan Sinha Metha President SEVA MANDIR, Udaipur, India 



3. Setting the stage 



The Inaugural sessipn on January 4, 1982 wasjnore than" ceremonial, and did 
indeed set the sjlage for the deliberations of the seminar during the days to fol- 
low. 

, Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, v . 

President, Seva Mandir,,Udaipur, India, welcomed the participants of the Internatio- 
nal Seminar on Campaigning for Literacy to Udaipur^ the famous city of the State of 
Rnjasthan, a city with a glorious and historic pist; a pleasant city of lakes and palaces; 
and an important center for adult education. Sadly, while the State of R^jasthan was 
an area of great Sftistic and cultural wealth, it was also the land wheje the twin sisters 
of illiteracy and poverty had reduced peopie to misery and helplessness. He pointed 
to the need for voluntary action for the eradication of illiteracy because the action by 
the state alone would not solve the problem, at least in India. He pojjgfed out that 
Seva Mandir's conception of literacy was more than the learning of th^Hs, and that 
literacy was seen ^ an instrument with a »higher and co'ipprehensive iWpose«. Such 
a conception of literacy w^s^congruefc with the Government of India policy state- 
ment on the national adult education program. 

In his own words: 

On be|ialf of Seva Mandir, I extend a wamtand sincere welcome to you all. 
For more reasorls thart 6ne, H^sl privilege for usttn Sev2(^andir, to be asked 
to arrange for this Semiriar here at Udaipur. In the first place, this is the home 
and headquarters of Seva Mandir and, therefore, we feel delighted aijd 
honored that you chose this spot for your deliberations. Secoiidly, on coming 
here, you too would find that it is a pleasant choice and has valid claim on the 
honor you have done to the city by coming together from distant parts of the 
globe. Not all of you, our visitors from abroad, may know thM this area has a 
glorious and historic past. 

Among the numerous princely states of the country,-Mewar with its ^capital 
city of Udaipur, occupies a place of honor and inspiration in the chronicles of 
India. The heroism and hardship with which this Kingdom struggled for 
guarding jsts independence for centuries against heavy odds, drew the admi- 
rationSf historians and fiction writers. Inspite of its meagre resources, it resist- 
ed several attacks of the Mogul Emperors. Even in British times, true to tradi- 
tion, the Ruler of Mewar did not submit to the humiliation of attending the 
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Imperial Durbars of Lord Curzon and King V in 191 Mn the chronicles of the 
country* Udaipur has hud a legendary place, The talcs of its chivalry and ro- 
mance is a saga by itself, . 

Ri\|asthan State, the Union of the twenty-oi^ old princely States, has a Special 
charm in this large cduntry of ancient cjUlization, Apart from its historic 
importance, it has made a distinctive contribution to the artistic and cultural 
wealthof our country. Its handicrafts, paintings, music, architecture, customs, 
costumes and social tradition all add color and charm to the tapestry which 
India presents to visitors Much of what I have said will be seen by you! But, I 
am afraid only.a bit of it. During the last thirty odd years, Udaipur has uhder- 
gone a transformation which now makes it look increasingly like any other 
urb(^ center - with its noise, trafTic, explosion of population, haphazard 
growth and all round pollution. It is losing its old-world charrti. But the scenjc 
beauty of the place retains its attraction. A French Ambassador, accredited to 
this country about '20 years ago, considered Udaipur as the most beautiful 
place he had seen. Allowing for some personal overstatement, you will, I 
guess, find these surroundings fairly agreeable for your stay and stimulating 
for the great task which has brought you here. From our side, therefore, we are 
very glad that the International Council for Adult Education and the German 
Foundation for International Development selected this plape for your Semi- 
nar. * ! 
There is still another powerful reason for Seva Mandir and mdto feel happy in 
welcoming you in our midst. Among the purpose and program of Seva Man- 
dir, adult education, with the ^m of steadily liquidating illiteracy and much 
that iVimplies, has been an important activity. The objective of this Seminar 
and the course of its deliberations would be naturally very interesting and pro- 
fitable for our workers. Seva Mandir is committed, among its other aims, to 
promote literacy with the comprehensive aim of all round development of the 
deprived and unprivileged sections for our people. We have been evolving 
new techniques for the training of trainers in order to liquidate illiteracy; and 
for awakening among the illiterate folks a spirit of self-reliance, and conscious- 
. ness of how much they suffer socially, culturally, economically and politically 
because of the heavy load of disadvantage they carry by remaining illiterate. 
We greatly look forward to the result of your deliberations. 
The state and extent of illiteracy in our old and large cduntry will be brought 
out in the country paper wHich will be placed before you by the Indian delega- 
tion. I shall put before you the figures for the State of Rajasthan - figures 
which are a challenge for us. In this State with a population of about 34 million 
pfeople, adult illiteracy has a heavy coverage. In 1961i literacy was only 15.21 % 
which rose to 19 % in 1971; and to 24 % in 1981. But the figures for adult women 
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are still moro dcproHJiing - 5.84% In 1961; 8,46% ins 1971; and even in 1981 it 
rose only to 11.32 per cent. While there is some progress, wo are still far far 
away from the desired goal. Seva Mandir has had about 450 centers In the 
three development blocks of its operation, That Is a drop in tijp bucket. 
We strongly believe that this problem of illiteracy - a curse for millions of 
people - has vast dimensions. It cannot be cITectively tackled by the action of 
the state ulone. Active, thoughtful endeavor of the people through voluntary 
bodies will have to be pressed into service under independet leadership, if 
proper results are desired. 

Seva Mandlr's literacy program covers the larger pufpose of social change, 
economic betterment and a broad awakening among the beneficiaries. We 
have fully and earnestly accepted the spirit of the Policy Statement of our Nati- 
onal Government, namely: , 

(a) that literacy is a serious impediment to progress, both individual and 
social; 

(b) that adult education shotild go on in all situjltions in life, and all the time; 

(c) that learning, working and living - each one of them acquires a meaning 
when correlated to one another; 

(d) that t^ie means by which people are involved in the process are as impor- 
tant as the ends; and, 

(e) finally, that the poor and the illiterate can rise to their own liberation, 
through literacy^ dialog and action. 

It will probably satisfy you, that we in India do not approach campaigning for 
literacy with the narrow outlook which marked the efforts of our predecessors 
half a century ago. We fully realize that in the first place, acquisition of the 3- 
R's is totally inadequate for the ne^dlof the human family. Secondly, literacy 
is only a meai?&for a higher and comprehensive purpose, and not an end by 

itself. ' ^ / . ' . 

Cutting across national boundaries, and as a united team committed to a 
world ideal, you have arrived here from three continents to reflect on a pres- 
sing human situation. You have before you the beacon light in the Declaration 
of Persepolis. Now that you have assembled here to march further ahead, it is 
appropriate to recall its essence at this inauguration of your program. In inspir- 
ing words, it considered: 

»Literacy to be not just the process of learning the skirts of reading, writing and arith- 
' metic, but a contribution to the liberation of man/to his full development. Thus con- 
ceived, literacy creates the conditions for the acquisition of a critical consciousness of 
the contraditions of society in which man lives, and of its aims .... Literacy is not an 
eftd in itself It is a fundamental human right.« . 
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You have come prepared lYom twelve countries lo take our thought and action 
airther for bringing hundreds of millions of our fellow-men out of the dark 
and degrading conditions of their life, into the sunshine of aelf-respect and 
self-reliance which will transform their life. In this great adventure, you wiir 
have the benefit of the experience of five other country teams. 
Let us remember that poverty and illiteracy are twin^isters who are very close 
to each other and who support each other. You can never liquidate one 
without eliminating the other. So your mission has a high purpose, We of Seva 
|Vlandir, as your loyal comrades and admirers, wish you godspeed. 
Let us hope the quality of your deliberations and their result will place Udaipur 
Seminar as a prominent landmark on the landscape of literacy for the Third 
World. You will then afld a bright and significant chapter in the world history 
of social progress, . 
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Chairnmni Madroi Institute of Development Studlei, Madms, InUU; and Chain 
man of the Udnipur Somlmir Joined In wekominn the participnnti of the Semi- 
nar, Taking an internationiil peri^pective, he defined the ncopo ofthe illiteracy prob* 
lem in concrete numerical terms, calling it the most serious human ailment, and truly 
a scandal to the conscience ofthe twentieth century* tie pointed out that only II deve< 
loping countries harbor 70 per cent of the world's illiterates and that 32 developing 
countries may have more than SO percent of their populations illiterate, llliterucy and 
poverty went togethercverywherc in the world. Fortunately,uctlons in behalfof liter- 
acy ()romotion can be ellective if folloVed with commitment and when reinforced 
by appropriate structural change. 

/ ■ 

In his own words: 

We have met to consider the most serious human ailment which alTlicts'us. It 
is in the developing \yorld where, leaving out China, North Korea and Viet* 
nam, the 627 million adult illiterates livl. With the completion ofthe census in 
China* North Korea and Vietnann this year, we will have the complete quanti- 
tative map of this scandal to the conscience ofthe twentieth century. 
There are a number of features of this illiteracy situation to whichd I wis to 
draw attention' at this stage of welcoming you to the seminar: 
First, while the number of adult illiterates has increased by 58 million in the 
seventies, the number of literates during this decade increased by over six 
^ times the number of illiterates, that is, it rose to 3SS million. This points to the 
efTorts made by a number of countries to counter efTectiveiy the massive levels 
of illiteracy. What this means is that illiteracy can be tackled isuccessfuUy. 
Second, about 70 per cent ofthe world*s adult illiterates, that is434million out 
bf 627 million adult illiterates referred to earlier, live in 11 developing coun* 
tries. The countries are India (243 million), Indonesia (29 million), Bangladesh 
(27 million), PaklSton (30 million), Nigeria (27 million), Brazil (18 million), 
Ethiopia (16 million), Egypt (11 million), Iran (11 million), Afganistan (10 mil* 
lion) and Sudan (9 million). It is these 11 countries who have to malce a special 
eflbrt in the eighties to efadicate the scandal of illiteracy. 
Third, in addition, there are 32 other developing countries where adult illitera* 
tes form more than SO per cent of their populations. They are Burund^Kenya, 
Malawi, Mozambique, Uganda, Central Africa, Chad, Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Botswana, Benin, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Guineabissau, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Mali, Niger, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Togo, Upper Volta, Haiti, 
Nepal, Iraq, Saudi i^bia, the two Yemens, and Papua New Guinea. I 
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mentlln \hm 32 cuunlrieii, becuuse we have empirical evUknco Ihut the criti* 
C4U thiUhold for ttbo«llshln(; lllltomcy In a coMntry U to mttke ttt lewit 50 per 
cent of lu people lltcrato. Ih ailUIUon lo Ihe U countries mention«a earlier, 
these 32 countries have, therefore, to make » special effort to reach this thre- 
shold during the eighties. 

Fourth, It Is no accident that the number of adult Illiterates In Che Third World 
and the number of the poor In that world are Identical. Illiteracy Is part of the 
vicious circle of poverty In which these millions of people live. Their poverty is 
Itself a dinctlon of the social and economic Infequalltles of the societies, and so 
the program to reverse llllterac){^has to be a part of the program to counter the 
unequal societal relations, expressed in the unequal distribution of assets and 
* property ownership. Adult lltyfracy programs can be an elTectlve mobilizing 
force in bringing about the iwedcd structural changes. 
You will notice that I have nDi discussed the questions as to whether or not we 
should eradicate illiteracy. I lissume that as countries which have fought and 
recently gained our independence, this question of justilVlng the eradication 
of illiteracy Is not relevant to wi, I have also not tried to outline the economic^ 
societal or cultural justifications for a literate population. 1 Icre again I feel that 
the decision makers in our countries are not concerned with these considera- 
tions. It is entirely a political issue, calling for political will and decisions - 
which can be brought about In a revolutionary situation such as the one that 
obtained in our countries when we attained our independence. I feel that most 
of us missed that great and unique opportunity to rcstmcture our societies, our 
educational systems and, in the process, to eliminate illiteracy. In this seminar, 
we shall be concerned with the technical conditions which are necessary for 
successful national litcracypmpaigns. And when we return home, wc will 
have to act to create the poliical conditions under which a decision for nation- 
al literacy campaign can be made, and where the technical lessons that wc 
will be carrying back with us from here can be applied. 
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Minisiler ofSiuie lor lUhKiiimn, MiniMry ol lUlucWron wml CuliMr^?, (iuv^rnm^iu of 
Inilia, N^w l)($lhi, India in hct In^uguml tidilreiiii |H)inie4 to (he linilln^si^ uf(h< Uii4i< 
pur Senun4r on Cun^pttigninM lor llii?ri»ty «nU fcUtiPd ih^l isi mi pi»rti^'ulrtrly oppur. 
tone lur ImKu h^vuo^c it proviiM un ovva^ion lor ilmring oOxpcr((?iK(?ii mid deve^ 
loprntsnt und testing id n^w pro^rttni ideui / 

liti^rucy, iho |H>lnt(?d oul, nuoil lun^tinurand un int(?gr»l part of a fnor« vonuH^^ 
hcfuivtf proiirafo of udult cdui^^alion lndc<?d, mlolt eduvutiunjn turn, should tetich^ 
log »txf\ of livltiistt which irttuHcniU hoth liti^rmy tind adult eduvii(ii)n in Indiu, « 
iiduU tfdocution, with focu^i on aduU lilt^rucyt hud rt^c^ivi^d proper ion^idcrttliun in 
educuliuiiul pcdicicii und hudgctii. India, with tt popuMtion ufdK,! nullion ttccufdiiitf to 
Ihc lUHl Cen^u?*. had u llt^/rtcy rttt<^ of only 36 p^>i;«nU46% for mak*«nd 24% for 
fcnmk«). While ihe U\%k wtu iinnieni^, (he ludionalj^fl^^ eqiylly %um$, Adult 
literacy \m been included in (he »Ha^ic Mininiunmecdst Progrnffi« of (he current 
Nutional Development IMun of.fhe (ioveritmen( of Indiu, One huiwrcd ntillioh wdult 
illiteratei will he mude literute by 1984-85 under, (he on-ttoing udult education pro* 
grutn. 

lo perform the tihk ofer^tdicatlng Illiteracy from tlvtcountry, India \% drawing from 
iU experience with programs and canipaignn (for^tfianiple, thcs Grum^hiksihan 
Mohim ofMaharaiihtra) and \% u^ii^g lH>th old and now technology - from folk media 
to ihe soon lo he. launched domestic salellite INSAT. 
• Mr». Kaul reminded the particiimnts (hat (he fovus of nil programs ihould remain (he 
human individual and HUggented that programn sthould pay special utte^Uion tcrwork> 
ing with and through women. Finally, she pointed (o the need for all nations (o 
conic together und pool their re^iourccs of knowledge and materiah to remove illite- 
racy front the world. 

In her own words: 

' The subject of this Setiiinar, namefy, »Campalgning fot Literacy« has gair\ed 
in recent years an extremely im()ortant 'place in the vast program of educational 
development of a number of countries like I ndia which are just emerging fronj 
a dilficult and painful period of colonial rule. Thanks to the special concern 
which Unesco has evinced in tackling the problem of illiteracy in y^jist areas of 
the world, we have today not only a fairly comprehensive analysis of ^ii|ious 
aspects of the problem of illiteracy but also a body of competent men and 
women who have an expert knowledge of how this problem should be dealt 
with under varying s()£ial, cultural and political conditions that obtain in differ- 
ent parts of the world. It is now increasingly recognized thfit adult edud^ion 
can no longer be a fringe sector of activity in any spc(ctj/;;and must be given its 
own proper place in educational policies and budgets. It has also become clear- 
er that literacy training is only an element in adult educatiorkand that in all 
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viUm Ihcrt? U wiUe'^prt^iia illilemy, pmgrttmn ofiw«U(?a for ntlu^l eUu^ li 
tttlion niuii incluae a simnn litefiicy^componi?ni, It U in thin vH^iUej^t th»l lh« 
Seminar provides m« « (mU upporlunily lo share our yWHed i?xpe. 
rience* In our literacy cumpatgni arnt to chalk put new program* by meah« of 
which we can achieve increasingly wider parliciptttion by the people, , 
I am indeed very happy that the on^ani^en* of such an important seminar have 
chosen India, and particularly the historic city of Udaipur, to be the venue of 
the sendiwr, Udaipur is not only a city of lakes, which add to its beauty^ but it is 
also a seat of learning with a host of institutions devoted to education, social 
service, art, culture and folklore. I m sure that this city will provld?/t|)e right 
environment as well us inspiration to alt thTparticipanti to do jusuie to the 
uisks of this Seminar. 

It must be admitted that the uskofthisScminarisadifneultone. There wasa 
time when literacy training aimed at giving the Illiterate lufHcient command of 
the mechanisms of reading, writing wid elementary arithmetic to alTord him 
the access to the written or printed word. But the situation has changed vastly 
during the last two decades^ There has been a slgnlflomt shift, and literacy ilraln- 
ing is being conceived to aim at an integrated instruction in reading and writ- 
ing and in technical, occupational, icientidc and civic activity. In other words, 
there has been a shift from mere literacy to functional literacy. As a matter of 
fact, since the Worid Congress of Mlnlstcr$ of Education on the Eradication of, 
lUitenicy, which was held at Teheran in September, 1965, interest In (\inctlonal 
literacy training has grown steadily. There has been a sustained search to pro- 
vide more cflncicnt InstrumcnU for combating illiteracy than those which were 
available in the past. And significant experimental in dincrcnt parts of the 
world have given rise to new approaches that render literacy as an Integral pdrt 
of a total procc$Sv.that alms at the ultimate acquisition of voatlonal skills and 
usable knowledge. 

But this is not all. There has come about an increasing awareness that there Is 
in every country a special cultural background which has a living web of know- 
ledge and experience and that the so-called illiterates fiilly share in this inherit- 
ed knowledge and experience and use it In a manner that is not so easily 
understood or appreciated by those who often play the role of their teachers. 
The illiterate I ndiaj;^ peasant, for example, is often culturally richer than his 
literate teacher. Situations like this compels us to add a fresh dimension to the 
literacy programs and to the programs of literacy campaigns* 
Art of living transcends the confines even of functional literacy. The art of the 
control pf impulses and of channelizing the base energies for constructive and 
artistic activities is a thing that needs an inner refinement that is superior to 
and sometimes independent of the learning of 3-R\ even when integrated 
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wiih (H\u|>4UiHi4l l«ihnoloiiy< AnU it U m<tkmi)f itml IN iaiirydofti af tiff h , 
m b<»«r in mm4 trwl thi^ir l^iivhinu 4na Ih*? I^dminn nwii?fi«lii aa mi iMm^ 
(he iijH^rutm ctmiejtt of ihe 4rt uf livinu. 

, implcm^nl^l § number of importMni prt)j«vU Uepinii i*M ih^i^* i4e«iifljdfi»^ — ^ 
An in)pofi4m IrtnUmftrh in our pUnnin* wai «h« iurv<?y otmii pUn far non- 
farnwl ^Uuc^iiian in Tamil Ni»au und^r nie»ningful liU« ttTow»rUii » Vum^ 
(ian^l l.<?4rmnn Stnicfiy « ThiJi liurv^ y 4nd pUn were prefmreU under Ihe < Imir- 
niamhip of Ur. AUiieihiiih, tmU allhounh Ihe wuncern ofihli re|H)rt llmll* 
to (he !it4te of T^mil Nadu, iu conceptual »cf)pe covered Iticf «^nUri^ ip<(^c* 
(rum of non formal i^ducAiion in India and it unUertined oui nMket in n^n fur* 
mal education. l( presented to (he whole country the direcliort in which the 
program of non fprmal education *hould be led, Thii document reflccicd very 
well Uneico'i concern for continuinj education and Uneito'« ideal of Ic4min« 
iocii^ty in which every teacher ii a student and every Kudent is a teacher, both 
beinn continuous aiient^ of lemming. 

|\ccordinij to the 1^81 CensusK we have todity iniour country a vaa population 
})f 683 million, and while our elTorts in the tleld of non-fom^al education are 
inteniifled every year, wo are overtaken by the rate at which our population 
i» rising. A$ a reiult, our lltcmiy^e today ii 36% (miilei46% and femalci 
24 %). We have ac<^rded a high prtority to our progmm of aduU eduation und 
made it a part of our basic minimum need$ proghim. The allocation that we 
have made for the current Sixth live Year Plan i% of the order of IU. 128 crorc$ 
(roughly 130 million dollan), The objective that we have in view \% to reach n% 
far as possible a target of 100 million illitemtes and turn them into literates by 
1984-85. The infw-slruclure that we have built up in Indui includes not only a 
speciiil Directoratc^^it the level of the Central Government bul also District 
onicem and speclAli/cd insilitulloni of adull education. Special mention may 
be made of Oram Shikshun Mohim in Maharashtra. This institutionand some 
others providi: important* les$ons for organization of mass programs of adult 
education. The work that has been done in several parts of the country, parti- 
cularly in RAjasthan and in Tamil Nadu, has given us a solid base for a sound 
^^jj^dLstcady work which we are detemiincd to pursue. Wc have also in India a 
network of youth centers w^iich arc called Nehru Yuvak Kendras, which orga- 
nize literacy centers in villages and in district towns. These Nehru Yuvak 
Kendras constitute a powerful agency of campaign for literacy. 
Bul the success of the adult education programs cannot be measured merely 
in temis of financial allocation or in terms of the number of organizations 
which arc involved in the task. The real test of success lies in the awartness 
that is created among people. The illiterate should feel the need to become 
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for lili^f iic> hd* a ip^iUI fuk At 4 m4H^f of (mX ^ v^ry c«ni^f of imm l> 
4n iniifum^ni of Ihi5i4mp4i$n Hui ii U only ^fch^^n \hm i^ » ^^^nwMini 

uU%i«iiin 4H ijtinifiNie IQ th« cr^s^aliiHi uf ih^ i^^^4^4 4imtwph^rtp. Vm 
m^ 4l^ If4a*inii lh« cuounu pf ¥4uc4iiuiv Way* 4n4 nmm Km N 4evi»«4 
by ^biih ihi? 0)nti?nU ^f e4ut4iH)n C4o bis 4upUy^ iwdiiiiwliv^lir w ^Ulii^i 
»ti4 m la^n^ wNfi^by p«<ipl« ^an lum <tlnu«l rfluftl^iAly Th# R^w ip*H^ 
ucbm)l««y *hivh «iwbl^» ui i» pwi wi^Uii^i mto ofbii muml ^4nh M 
ijp<ne4 up new potiiNliiiei for amp4i|n for Uiemey Jo lo4i4, w^ m plknmt^ 
10 pwl 4 iiommk i4UUiie. INSAT, in iu orbii Ihw y^4r, ftD4 w« m 
unJ«rt4Mn# 4 bii; pfoftram for the priHluilkin of ih« n^^ii^ry ^Rwart, 
I believe Ih4i women h4ve lo pl4y 4 iirwur role ihao ibey h4ve don^ bitherto. 
There are numberless boutiewive* who m\ ertiily sp4re 41 le4M one or iwq 
hour* per Ody for soiiiAl 4nd tonsiruvUve work. I h4ve my own eiiperienve in 
qr^i»ni/in< women** |iroup« unU cenierit 4nd I feel th4i if iheie ven«#nk i4n 
onf4niieil 4ml mn b< imi4ine4. we can irain s ifumber of women Itj undeiUke 
ihe work of literacy. And I believe th4i if ihe eneri^ of the women U awakened 
and ch^nnclued properly in the field of liientcy, the rebuilt can be truly 
^itoundmn 

In ttny lucceiiful campaign for literacy, special attention thould be paid to the 
need* oYihc training of intrucior^ and preparation of instructional materul 
For thii puriH>4e, there i% a need to establish re)iourcc centers which should 
have the necc$»4ry equipn^ent of preparing and dliseminaiing instructional 
maienar 

Wc ihould alw make an exicmivc u*e of traditional and folk media. And *tep$ 
should be taken to csublish a nation-wide network of libraries which arc close* 
ly linked to the adult education programs, 

I n conclusion, nwy I reiterate that there is an increasing need for various coun- 
tries to come together to review the present state of research and development 
in the field of literacy. This would strengthen the capacities of individual coun- ^ 
ihcs to improve their present agencies and tools, and to invent^ design and lest 
new experiments appropriate to their cultures and resources. I am glad that 
three voluntary agencies belonging to three difTercnl countries have com- 
bined togcthcMo organize this important Seminar I wish to compliment alt 
ihcsc thfcc organizations, namely. Intcnnational Council for Adult Education, 
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advanced countries of the world. Pockets^'of deprivation and darkness- exist 
there too. In these pockets, adult education is as relevant or probably more 
relevant than in developing countries. Jf a nation chooses to develop but 
Remains illiterate, it" would only be offering to its. peopjp choices which aire, 
more apparent than real. For sustaining freedom and for having a living 
democracy at work, proper education of th'e masses is a must. Illiteracy is a 
. serious impediment to an individ^jiji|?s growth and to a country's socio-eco- 
nomic progress. Illiterate and poof people can only achieve their liberation 
'! through education and action. 

The United Nations Charter guarantees every citizen of the world the right to 
be educated. Many countries of the worid have fully understood the philoso- 
. phy to educate its people and have consequently accomplished striking results. 
But many of the Third World countries have yet to travel a long way. Their 
means are limited and needs are very many. The population- explosion qiakes 
things still more difficult for them. A huge reservoir of resources is needed 
for catering to the needs of education of the masses. 

Inourown country there has been a tremendouSeducatiorial effort during the 
last three decades. But the formal system of education could ijot cater to the 
needs and aspirations of people at large; We spend almost 2,500 Crores of 
( rupees (2.5 BHlion dollars) every year on education, next only to defence 
requirements. Yet this large chunk of money spent could not bring the' 
deprived ones to the fold of formal education. It is, therefore, desirable to 
-*expldre thealtemativesandconceiveofnewstrategiesforeducatingthemasses 
in lfidia and other develoi)ing nations of the worid. However, a word of cau- 
tion is necessary here. A uniform standardized system of adult education 
woujd not do. It is absolu^tely necessary that this alternative system of educa- 
tion should be relevant to the enviromnent, needs and aspirations of the 
people^ The system of education should be so geared as to elicit and promote 
participatory roleof people in the entire developmental effort of the county. It 
should be able to awaken, arouse and strengthen the poorest of the poor. 

To my mind, it is (jfdy »Adult E^ucation« which can lead a nation's destiny to 
its desired socio-economic and cultural goals. Adult education does not mean 
literacy alone. Though,vliteracy is an essential and integral part of education, it 
is not all. well thought out adult education program should be able to equip 
its clienteleVitrifche spirit of self-re'spect and national pride. It should awaken 
* and organize the poor people' for action towards the achievement of better liv- 
ing condilions in rural areas khd urban slums. It should also be accompanied 
by an effort which has a direct and positive bearing on the profession or voca- 
tion of the learner, 
■ . • ■ ■ - ■ • • • 
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Thus, adult education has the basic components of literacy, skills ^J^ve'op^ 
ment and an awakening that, in due course, will turn into awareness. While it 
would make one aware of the objective environment better, it would simulta- 
neously release processes by which the subjective perception of this environ- 
ment, along with internationalization of values, will begin. In this sense, adult 
education is needed forall: for illiterates and literates, for skilledandunsW^^^ 

fdr laborer and intellectuals, for adn^inlstrators and publicmen.^ ^* 
Adult eduMp^ has been given several names at various times m different 
countriesTAfew popular labels are: literacy, functionalliteracy, social educa- 
tion, life-long education, nonfonnal education, purposeful education, conti- 
nuing education, education fpr freedorti, qivij education, education for hbera- 
tion, etc, 4 ^ 

Adult education has assumed several forms all the world over. From open 
sch^ls to open universities, credit courses, non-credit courses, professional 
course?, vocational courses, hobby courses. Worker's education, farmers' fui\^ 

• tional literacy, condensed courses, education through audio-visual aids, exhi- 
bitions, recreational activities, tours, libraries and wall-papers are some of the 
forms in use in the field of adult education. 

We are living4n an age. when concepts of de-schooling and conscientization 
have acclaimed^^ity,and respect all over. It has been considered appropri- 
ate and useful to adopt nonformal methods of education to combat iUiterac^, 
In India the number of illitprates has increased from 39 qrore? (390 million) in 
197^ to 44 crores t440 mJHion) In 1981. ThougK the literacy percentage has 
increased, yet the number of illiterates has gone up. It calls for an immediate 
and massive action - a relentless struggle against iUiteracy. The giant of illitera- 
cy and ignorance can be fought with the power of »tttter« and »word«. In the 
beginning, says the Bible, there was the »word« and«(he word was made flesh,. 
Let there be the »word<cat the threshold of a new life for our men - and 

womenfolk too, h 

• Friends, you all are a.ware of the various experiments that have been underta- 
*ken in the field of adult education internationally. In oyr owncountry we have 
had a number of fascinating experiments. Though education has a long and 

"glorious record of ancient teachers and learners, and modem trends in acfult 

• edu(5ation have witnessjd a variety of experiments\)nly during the last 50-60 
years. In Maharashtra State of our country, a popular adiilt education n^pve- 
ment known as »Village Education Campaign« (Gram Shikshan Mohmi) 
achieved some remarkable results. Villages after villages accomplished cent 
percent literacy All governmental and voluntary agencies had lent^upport to 
.this movement. Apart from its big succes, it had noticed some weaknesses for 
- which the solutions are to come from a distinguished gathering like this. It has 
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been reported that about 40 percent of learners, relapsed into ilHteracy. This 
may have been because of lack of follow-up action and continuing education. 
I suggest that experts and agencies involved in this work should chalk out suit- 
able programs for follow-up, including production of literature for neo-liter-^ 
ates, newsletters and regiilar library service* Development of village press may 
also J)e relevant in this context Books, gems of literatures of all nations and all 
tim^s, ro^tderfed ih easy to read versions are a must. These should be sufficient 
in numbers and availably in village libraries. Jin this way, the adult will not only 
imbibe the very best thoughts of our civilization but will also pass them on to 
the children. We have in our State (as part of our 20-SanKalps Scheme) 
attempted to provide this. : n 

We', in this part of the world, have had a numbfr of other prestigious institu- 
tions^ and^experierices in adult education. For example, Jamia Milia Islamia ^ 
had started a night school as early as 1926 which led to the establishment of an 
institute of adult education with stress on sound and scientific teaching of liter- 
acy and new attitifdes. Literacy House, Lucknow founded by Wealthy Fisher 
caters to the needs of training, publication and other resource development. 
Self-Employed* Women's Association of Ahmedabad stands for economic 
.regeneration and social upliftment of women in the State of Gujarat. It has 
-.reposed donfidence and self-respect amongst the poor women of that area. 
Vaishalli Area Small Farmers' Asspciation was formed in 1971 to assist small 
and marginal farmers in agjriqultural development by adopting joint means of 
,pro(Uictlon, better education arid healthcare in the'area. In our own state, we 
had k few experiments like >>Gandhi Sakshar Hoga« and »Bisundani Sak- " 
sharta« project through which we had visualized' to have cent percent literacy. 
Therc.are several hundred ins'titutions in the country that are engaged in the 
• gr«at task of adult education. 

Biit the dimension of the problem is niuch larger. We have to, therefore, have 
a rational, sufficiently broad-based arid effective strategy to combat illiteracy. 
In this context the basic ingredient of Indian society should be clearly under- 
stood It has a culture of silence. Many of the developing nations are facing 
almost the same situation. The people at large do not open their hearts. They 
have suffered enough by way of oppression, deprivation and consequent^ 
dependence. Now, through adult education they must be made to feel self- 
confident, self-reliant and co-partners in development activities of their 
respective communities. 

' An important point-to be remembered is that our attitude towards people is of 
crucial importance here. It is not a cliche to talk. of people. It is indefed the 
essence of the entire campaign strategy. We must remember.that people are 
not a liability. They are an asset. Their talents and genuius are to be awakened 



and proinotod. This am bo done through proper appreciation and dialog be- 
tween the instructor and the learne r 1 1 is not »teaching« that l>elps in adult edu- 
cation, but it is the »appreciatioTy< and »understanding« that helps. Here the 
ijpminunicator has to lead kindly^|nf true sertse of the word, he has to lead the 
learner from darkness to light. 

At times, the adult educator can caflse demotivation of learners by way of his 
behavior. An unsuitable instructor may mar the entire adult education pro- 
gram and the enthusiasm of learners, whereas an able adult educator may 
explore the mines of wisdom existant in the learners. Every community has a 
cultural tradition of its own: folk art, folklore and other folk forms. These 
should be put to work by the adult educator to enrich the lives of people. It will 
be detrimental to unduly highlight the poverty, ignorance and backwardness 
of people with whom the adult education worker is working. It will only shake 
the people's confidence and >vill do no good. 

Experience J show that the effective coordination between the learner and in- 
structor has been possible, in most cases, where the. instructor is receptive and 
' sympathetic. Many successes have been attributed to the instructors belong- 
ing to the same group of people, area, and cultural and social background as 
that of the learners. 

Another dismal feature of our social set up is the deprivations of women. The 
progress of literacy amongst women in the oievelopment nations is far from 
satisfactory. In our State of R^asthan, female literacy rate is 11.31% as against 
the general literacy rate of 24% for all persons inRajasthan in 1981. Something 
needs to be done urgently to wipe ofTilliteracy from amongst women. It will be 
desirable to accord highest pridrity to educational projects for women as 
women make the destiny of famUy, State, I^ation and the World. 
I will like to close with Gandhyi's remarks about adult education. He said: 
» Adult Education especially of the poor,.,illiterate villager should aim at deve- 
loping an all round vigorous personality; physically and mentally alert, keenly 
aware of this environnient and fired with the desire to improve it and endowed 
with the scientific spirit, power of decision, strong will and the power to take 
the initiative.« 

The Seminar should pay heed to these words of Gandhiji 
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Dt. Bud<UJIalU 

Secretary General, international Council for Adult Kducatlon (ICAE), Toronto, 
Canada made a stiUemcnt In bchalfof the Council. Me called for concrete Internation- 
al actions In behalfor literacy to stem the ever rising tide of illiterates in the world. 
I lo asked that participants do not underestimate the diniculty of th6lr task for they 
were working In a global context where the weak and poor were dependent upon the 
powerful and rich and where nations were spending $ 500 billion dollars every year 
on armaments, f 



In his own words: 

It givea me great pleasure Uft be able to be here today, Udaipur has had an 
important place in thehistoj^ ofthe IC AE because it was here that some of the 
informal discusssions which eventually resulted in the birth ofthe ICAE took 
place. There is an important spirit here in Udaipur which Ihope will carry over 
to the Seminar - a spirit (rf informality, frankness and commitment 
I want to say a few things about the global context within which \ye now find . 
purselves. These are very difficult times, times of near despair, but times of 
some opportunities as well. The next years will find action focused on several 
battlefields: demilitarization and the need to stop recession ($500 billion per 
year are being spent on armements which could be spent on education and 
literacy); control of culture (Who controls our culture? Do we guard what we 
have?); distribution of world resources, both natural and technological; and 
reduction of economic dependency on financial systems controlled by western 
banking systems. 

Within this context the ICAE is pleased to note the increased attention being 
given to literacy. There are at this time roughly 25 nations which are engaged 
In or are planning a national mass literacy campaign. We feel that the interest 
in large-scale mass campaigns is critical as only a mass scale campaign will be 
sufficient to meet the mass nature of illiteracy itself. Recognition ofthe impor- 
tance ofthe mass campaign comes aboutafter several years of important expe- 
rimentation and experience in selective and intensive Iprograms of functional 
literacy. \ ^ ■ 

We are todaylftbegina seminar with the examination of some important his- 
torical experiences of succes and accomplishment. We will be learning from 
such historical experience as Cuba, Brazil, USSR, Viet Nam, Burma, T^n?^ 
• nia, Somalia, Iraq and Nicaragua. And we are particularly pleased to note the 
strong new commitment to a large-scale campaigii that is being shown here by 
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ihc purtlclpulion of delcgalioiw from Botswana, Sudan, Elhlopla/BanglaUesh, 
India, Kenya and Zambia. 

The Unesco projections are that at the present pace, we will reach the year 
2000 with nearly one billion Illiterates. Wo would like to aill on you to join In a 
concerted effort to cheat the statisticians and wage a battle to eliminate llllteru* 
cy by the year 2000. 
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Member oC the Hoard of Trustees up the Ciermun l^oundutiun lor Internutional 
Development (DST.), iionn, l ederal Kepuhlic of Germany in making u Htutenient in 
hehairol'tho l-oundation iiaid that the l-ederal Kepuhlic of Oermany. as other indu- 
fttrlal countries, had critically reviewed their policies of development cooperation for 
the Third Development Decade. At least two hiiportant lessoas had been learned; 
development could not be reduced to statistical values of economic growth and per 
capita Income but had to include social Justice; and developing countries could not 
siimply imiuite Western models but had to reinvent both their development ends and 
means. 

Mr. Hinding pointed to the ever present connection between provcrty and illiteracy 
and feared that there will be one Billion illiterates living on this globe unless conv 
mcnsurate actions are taken, lie indicated that indeed literacy was more than the 
learning of the it was the process of conscicnti/.ation to critically reHcct on 
one's situation, lie warned, however; that the teaching of literacy must not be over- 
loaded initially. Wc may begin by teaching to read the wofd,and slowly integrate with 
it, teaching to read the world, within an organic process of continuing education. 



In his own words: . , - 

At the beginning of the Third Development Decade, the industrial and deve- 
loping countries undQrtook to critically examine their former concepts of 
cooperation. 

In this process it became clear that development cannot be reduced to statisti- 
cal values of economic growth and per capita income but that it is based on 
social justice. The development process should not proceed along the lines of 
imitating western models, but on elaborating and testing own, self-developed 
concepts. People cannot be developed from outside. It is uFKto them to deve- 
lop themselves, and it is the objective of every type of development policy to 
create the prerequisites and possibilities for this process. * 
Independent development in Third World countries is not possible without 
large-scale basic education programs. The problems of poverty and illiteracy 
overlap. The 800 million illiterates are among the poorest in this world. If even 
after extending the primaiy school system, we do not succed in implementing 
basic education programs oriented towards the needs of the population, we 
will have about one billion illiterates in this world by the year 2000. 
As is well known, basic education programs do not only aim at teaching the 
alphabet; they also seek to impart th/'knowledge and skills required for 
improving living conditions, and to initiate the comprehensive process of 
conscientization which induces people to critically reflect ontheirsituation, to 
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fthupe Ihclf pwn environment and ucllvcly parllcipttie In Ihe development 
process. Basic education programs thus ulltmutcly serve the llberutlon of the 
.people us dcllned ut the Pcrsepolls Conference In 1975, 
Vet all this umnot be achieved by literacy aimpnlgns alone, which must be 
envisaged us short-term projects If they are to mobilize lurge numbers of the 
'population. The experience of the pust decade Indeed shows that literacy pro* 
grams should not be overloaded. Learning to reUd, write und calculate, which 
often Implies learning u second language. Is dinicuU enough. Thus, If the tlwl 
phase Is limited to reading, writing and arithmetic only, post-literacy and con- 
tinuing education programs become even more necessary to consolidate that 
which has been learned and to induce youths und adults to continue learning 
in their occupational, social and cultunil environment or within the formal 
education framework und thus to learn not only »to read the word but the 
world,« as formulated at the Persepolis Conference. 
The Federal Republic of Germany knows that basic education** a sensitive 
sector which the Third World countries want to extend independently accord^ 
ing to their own concepts which reject foreign cultural influences. We know 
that German models arc not transferable. It is, therefore, our aim to give our 
contribution the form of partnership cooperation and the mobilization of 
international expertise. The contributions of international organizations and 
the experience gained in large-scale campaigns may. alsp be exemplary for 
bilateral cooperation, for in this way international experience can be com- 
bined with bilateral cooperation to create the scope of action required for an 
exchange of experience and the elaboration of new concepts. 
The Federal Republic of Germany supports this important Seminar to pro- 
mote diafog between Third World countries and contribute to the elaboration 
of new approaches to overcoming illiteracy. , • 

It should thus be evident that we are not pursuing our own enocomic or cultur- 
al interests when we declare that we now wish to promote 1)asic education 
programs to a greater extent than in the past. We especially.intend to promote 
the following: * 

- School and non-school basic education programs, especially in the context 
of integrated rural development programs; 

- Campaigns in the field of public health, nutrition or erosion preventions; 

- Advanced training programs for teaching personnel in the school and non- 
school sectors; 

- Curriculum centers for school and non-school education; and 

- Centralized and decentralized production and distribution of teaching and 
reading materials. 
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Tho nbove^menlloneU lupporl mcttnures refer not only to biUieral technical 
cooperation projectsi but also to the proxramn organlied by autochthOnoui 
dponsor organijiationi, 

In the past the too hasty transrer of inappropriate education concepts has more 
often prevented than promoted the development of an education system in 
the Third World. The task for the coming two decades will bo to develop and 
implement a concept of basic education which is oriented to the requirements 
of the broad population, We trust that this Seminar will make a constructive 
contribution towrfirds this end. 
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4. COUNTRY REPORTS 



J' • 

A» wttJf iiulioil^U in Chitpicr 2 of ihii i^mn • ^Pliinnln*, Orpnii»Uon ttnU Pro* 
cedurei of lh« Seminar^ - two %m of tounirien were Invited to th<? Uikipur 
S^minAf: (i) thoi^ who h44 OMp^ri^nt^o in conductinit reputedly iucccat^fUl 
nmii literacy cMmp^itmi; itnd (ii) thoic who httd recently declArcd luvh mm 
litcmcy oimpdignu or were plannini to do %o, v 
or the nnt ciitegory five countries Attended; Somalln and TttniAniii;^um\a 
ttnd Viet Nam; and Cuba, These wertQ five or the ei^ht countries (the other 
three belni USSR^ China and Bnt/il) pn which case studies had been included 
in the Unesco/ICAE study, Cmipifi^nlng/or Lltrraty, We will refer to these 
eight^countries us »Cuse Studji^ Countries.u 

Of the second category of countries above - those ttwt had recently declared a 

mass literacy campaign or )A^ere planning to do so « twelve countries participated 

in the Udaipur !>enilnar: Itotswana, fUhlopla, Iraq, Kenya, Nigeria, Sierra 

Leone,^idan and Zambia; Bangladesh, India and Thailand; and Nicaragua. 

We willTcfcr to them as *>Ncw Camp^iign Countries.^ 

Reports resented by these various countries to the Seminar are included 

below. 
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4.1 Reports from ease study countries 

incluafia ^mprehemive U^icriplwni and flf\«Jy*ci «f ih« literacy tAmp^iini 
c^oaucicd by ih« iiudy counifi«i « Th^«e countries M b€«n invited t« 
i^nd jHiflidpttnis to the Umm to rei^n any llirther pruires* an their cam- 
paifni and to amwcr any queitiorw that partidpanw from the i»new Gimpaifn 
countrieiw might have. Preientation* made by the »caie study eountrlei« are 
Iwludcd below In full or ilijhlly abridged a!> followi: 

4.1.1 Somalia 
4.12 Tanzania 
4. 1 J Burma 
4 J. 4 Viet Nam. and 
4.16 Cuba, 
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4.1.1 Sumulin litentcy campaign 



Ai ihdi time ih<J)liijeia«^t rsu ^5 % TN milit4fy lov^mm^ni ihii amc to 

fC<onU vh4ncfTi, i lihily b^jlkvjn^ ih^l tf^aiation of UJn^r^c^ W4i 4 pi^rcqui^ 

for ikxMl dnii ecumimic doickipmcni lmmciii4Uly the Un^vmic 
Kfipicil and 4 number of it<p4 wcrt m in moiion, | wt>uia like ip lUic here 
fhdt the hicwy antpantn the chnutori^vcrul amp4iin4 Uonchcd prior 
10 ii^ n4mcly» polaical «cn»iiU4tH)n Viimp4l|n. cnvironnKntnl laniuiion c^n^ 
ptkign^ and c4mp4liin aipiimt ifthalium, The tit^racy C4mp4ij|n w^i only iUrt«d 
lA^hcn the matsci lud b<cn pt)hticircd 



The steps t4kcn were; ^» 

(a) The civil servants were taught how to read and write the Sonuli script. 
They were given 3 months to pass an euminiition or else face di^nmsal 
from service. As a result of this, Somali was possible to be made the olTi- 
cial language oFlhc country on January 1, 1973. 

(b) In March 1973. an urban htenicy campaign was launched w htch reached 
400,(X)0 people in urban area*, 

(c) In August 1974, the rural development and Iitcnic7 campaign was 
launched My di$ct>unc will be limited to the highlights of this campaign. 

Fir^U it was declared that illiteracy will be eradicated within tw^ years, during 
the first year from urban areas and during the second year from rural areas, 
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(*ft«iA^VfiOl'*' % »e( of ofeKin*"** ******* t>#*(f|Mp<n<!fH C ,»fl»^ 

(«v*at *-*Virt*»l, and (mi r«* 4nwfi< '^^"^ (ihiU b« mobi^ 
(V iX/flP***" wimc^irNl pff m4ta«l)f lUiW^^* » ^ . mtn month* aHm h 



«w<it>r Uv,; c«»""'^« *«nil »hc n<\:»?»»4«y irtip«i»* f*'ond<d b> the p^iliiiuil 

mc^'ijn^ *t»«5^' Uir hard cunenty MfW"^ wunuy Ufgcly dciKftdcd 
ort < »|vJf*^''^'" inoii In oidtf •T^*''* '><''»dw3v- in our de*« 
mchi (critorii' ***** 'o the iUndafd Ph>dut»ivity of oof 

rvifAl be«>^l« ll>«? hackhonc of our c<.t>no««> 

In A\,«ir> 4 i> ditVicuH to ima#ioc « of »^"'»duk)n» *huh wOl prt- 

tlu% fH^ t^f , pj^^ 1,,^^^^ cawpo'*"!. pfovidcd the will 

cull*, lo uU'*^" ^id Ihc government njihU) b<:Ucvf j that «tv.c the fwlitt- 
cal \fll w tJie'*' "'^^•li/iiiion can be butH and pu*>f«-' *'f**J pn>ale rc«juf«» can 



Th<Ar&*ni/^''^'^' framework developed from the nccdv of the campaiitn 

Tb^ fv?lj*iv(ir'« '•■"'"niiiiec siructurcs were formed 

I. A Cejilf*' ^'^f^niiiiec was the policy makirig organ 
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2. A Central Olllcc, manned by professional representatives of the agencies 
concerned, served as a co-ordination and clearing house for literacy infor- 
mation and logistics. * 

These con\mittees were replicated at the Regional and District idivels, but 
since the District was the operational center of the campaign, there was a Dis- 
trict Inspection Committep which was to supervise the operation. 

3. To facilttatc work and to guarantee effective communication with the 
front-line workers, each District was sub-divided into smaller uni(s which 
had their committees. These*cornfnittees were composed of community. 

y representatives and teachers and were chaired by the community head- 

* man. ; 
The pommittee structure for the campaign in integration with the political and 
administrative structure already established, made possible both vertical and 
horizontal co-ordination within governmental institutions as vvell as mass par- . 
ticipation. ^ ^ : 



IV. The plan and prepara (ion 

By way of planning and preparation, the following steps wer6 taken: 

(1) A campaign law was ena'pted. 

(2) A symposium for all local administrative personnel was convened. 

(3) A publicity Campaign in urban areas, targeted towards students, parents, 
teachers and voluntary literacy workers, was launched. The orientation 
centers were used to organize symposia, lectures and plays on the cam- 
paign. Radio, newsletters, newspapers, and street displays were all put to 
wofk-to drive home the importance of the campaign and the need tocon- 
tnbute to its success. 

(4) Similltaneously, mobilization of the potential learners continued in the 
' rural areas. Symposia were conducted for rural community leaders to 

prepare them for mass mobilization and to impress upon them the value 
of self-help for self-development. 

(5) The learning material was printed in conjunctin with a teachers guiSe. 

(6) A- teaching kit, containing chalk, pen, pencil, rubber and sharpener; a 
small water container; and a blackboard made in the form of a folding 
box which will contain all these items were provided to each teacher. 

(7) "A law for universal primary education was enacted: 




^ V. ' Community participation ... ^ , ' : / 

The masses as communities and as individiials participated and considerably 
cbntributeiffo the success of the campaign. Representatives of communities 
were involved from planning to implementation stages of the campaign. 
Out of 60,000,000 Sorftali shillings estimated for the campaign exp?i|)(Jitufe, 
25 % was paid by the masses in terms of feeding and giving abpde to the cam- 
paign workers. 

\ , .' • . ... 

i^Ii Problems encountered / 

The following set of problems were encountered: 

(a) The initial public mistrust of students as literacy teachers, and worries of 
students* parents ' . 

(b) Serious shortcomings of instructional materials 

(c) The mobility of the target group, and 

(d) Communications. , ^ 

VIL Follow-up programs^ 

* ■■ . ' ■ " ' ' . - . " ■. * 

Because of the experiences gained from the mass campaign, we opted thatany 
follow-up programs undertaken be selective in nature and content. For the 
time being we are involved in: 

(a) Women education . r 

(b) Nomadic education 

(c) Skill development programs . / / ^ 

(d) Adult evening classes 

(p) Educational radio programs. . 

To implement these selective programs, we are extending support facilitiesto 
Regional Adult Education Centers in the regions. 
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4.1.2 The Tanzunian mass literacy campaign: 1971 - 81 



Vtom a presentation made by Z. J. Mpogolo, DUcctor of Adult Education. Ministry^ 
of National Education, Tanzania 



I. Introduction 

Tanzania lies on the East coast of Africa covering an area of 362;820 s,q, miles. 
It is bordered by Zaire and Burundi in the West; Kenya arid Uganda in the 
North; and Zambia, Malawi and Mozambique in.the South. The climate and 
the natural vegetation vary from one region to another The coastal belt is hot 
and humid, the central plateau is hot and dry^'wjth short periods of rainfall. 
The semi-temperate highlands and the populous belts around Lake Victoria 
(Nyanza) constitute the best farmlands. . 
At indepenclence, Tanzania had a population of abput 9 million people. The 
statistical data provided by the lft78 census show that the population now 
stands at 17,551,925. It is estimated that there is a population growth of 3.3 per 
cent per annum. About 90 per cent of the people live in the rural areas. 
There are three m^or racial groups in Tanzania, namely, Africans (constitut- 
>king 98 per cent of the population), Asiansand Europeans. The African pbpula- 
nion i^composed of 126 ethnic groups. Despite diverse traditions, these groups 
are unified by ^e Swahili Language. which is both the official and national lan- 
guage of Tanzania. 

Economically Tanzania is an agricultural country, Agriculture provides 38 per 
cent of the Gross National Product and over 80 per cent of foreign exchange 
earnings. The major agricultural cash crops are cotton, coffee, tea, sisal, 
tobacco, cashew nuts, sugar, pyrethrum, oil seeds, maize and wheat.There are 
a few processing indusUies such as coffee curing, cotton ginning and sisal 
decorticating. The manufacturing sector is mainly engaged in import substitu- 
tion. Nevertheless, some of the essential commodities such as cement, irbn 
sheets, paper and farm implements are being manufactured on a small scale. 
One long-standing criticism against secondary education inherited at indepen- 
dence in 1961 was that it did not ofier any employable skills. Recent efforts will 
make this observation less true in the near future. The tertiary, or third level 
cycle of education is now characterized by a heavy emphasis on professional 
and vocational studies within Tanzania. High-level skUls are in great demand 
and the facilities availiable are far from adequate. , Tanzania, therefore, still 
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sonds students ubrood for truining ut this lovol. Significantly, more than 10 por 
cent of the educational budget is used foe adult education. 

.2. Historical background 

..Dur|f g the colonial administration, literacy activities started after the second 
world war which fended in 1945, Centers were opened for ex-army men. In 1949 
the Social Welfare department e>tt!^nded its services to include adult educa- 
tion in urban centers. In 1961 at independence, the illiteracy rate in Tanzania 
was 75%rA Minist^l of Community Development and National Culture was 
formed and charged with the responsibility of mobilizing people for social and 
economic progress. According to a report on adult literacy and post«literacy 
education in Tanzania, by 31st January, 1965, there were 7,257 literacy classes 
with a total enrollment of 541,562 adults of whom 206,214 were, men and. 
335,348 women. In addition to these classes, there were 440 follow-up classes 
(English and arithmetic) with a total enrollment of 14,043 adults; and 1,914 
women groups (cooking, sewing, embroidering, child care, etc.) with a total 
enrollment of 112,739. 

Up to July, 1969, when the literacy and adult education activities were trans- 
ferred to the Mimstry of National Education, about 600,000 adults had passed 
through adult education classes. Qualitatively, during the period of the 1960s, 
adult education and literacy activities lacked, first, an ideology to give them 
clear objectives andgoals. Secondly, lack of ideology led to the lack of national 
strategy and administrative structure. Thirdly, thcjre was little or no coordina- 
tion and no substantial financial commitment by the government. Fourthly, 
these uncoordinated efforts could not give the nation a basis for the evaluation 
Bf effectiveness of literacy efforts. Fifthly, adult««ducation was vvTo^i^lyj|aken 
\io the synonymous with literacy classes for learning the three R'Sr 

3. The driving forces and purposes 

The Tanzanian literacy campaign catpe as the natural culmination of a decade 
of political .developments. The developmental ideology of Tanzania found a 
bold and clear expression in the Arusha Declaration of 1967 adopted by the 
Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) which in February, 1977 merged 
with the Afro-Shirazi Party of Zanzibar to form the new party Chama Cha 
Mapipdurf (CCM). According to the Arusha Decla'ration - the most impor: 
tant political document of post-independence Tanzania - the nation was to 
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work for socialism and soU-rellunco, Sclf-rollunco wus to bo .-pursued at ail 
levels - national, community, and Individual. At the national level, It would 
mean creating a non-dcpendcnt political economy; (it the community level. It 
would mean creating self-governing village communities, producing and con- 
suming in fumily-hood in the spirit of Ujamaa; and at tho individual level, it 
will mean education for both economic production and political participation. 
The five-year development plans of the government - (1964-1969) and 
(1969-1974) - were to be instruments for bringing about socialism ai^self- 
reliance. In introducing the first five-year development plan in his address to 
the Parliament on 1st May, 1964, Mwalimu Nyerore said, among other things, 
that »first we must educate adults. Our children will not have an impact on our 
economic development for five, ten or even twenty years.« Adults have imme- 
diate use for adult educatioti. ' 

The second fivp-year development plan (1969-74), which came after the 
Arusha Declaration, was directly aimed at the implementation of socialism 
and self-reliance; and, thereby, at mass education, to enable people to become 
both intelligent and willing agents of transformation of their own realities. On 
December 31, 1969 the President in a New Year speech to the nation, said: 
»Although there had been a lot of talk about education for adults and quite a 
lot of people have been working in this field, we had not yet really organized 
oursely.es for a m^jor attack on ignorance. The central committee of TANU 
has decided that we must do this in 1970. Thc^coming twelve months must be 
'Adult Education Year* and we must give this work a very high priority.« 
On December 31, 1970, the President made a second appeal to the nation on 
behalf of adult education and directed that illiteracy be eradicated completely 
from six districts - Mafia, Ukerewe, Kilimanjaro, Pare, Dar-es-Salaam and 
Masasi - before the end of the year 1971. By September 1971, TANU had 
. resolved that illiteracy should be eradicated from all over Tanzania in a period 
of four years, for every one above the age of ten, using functional literacy 
approach. 

As President Nyerere said in Freedom and Sciolism (JPagQ 269): »The educat- 
ional system introduced into Tanzania by the colonialists was modelled ot\ the 
British system, but with even heavier emphasis on subservient attitudes and 
on white collar skills. Inevitably, too, it was based on the assumptions of a 
colonist and capitalist society. It emphasized arid eitcouraged the individualist- 
ic instincts of mankind, insttad of his co-operative instincts. It led to the pos- 
session of individual material wealth being the major criterion of social merit 
and worth.« In post-indepence Tanzania, education hat to serve socialist ends. ^ 
Socialist edu^tiqn had to have a corrective or remedial aspect as well as a 
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constructivo ono. Colonial values had to bo removed Irom the people and 
correct socialist tncH implanted in their vtead. 

The Tanzanian mass literacy campaign was, thus, convolved in the context of 
Tanzania's adult education policies; indeed, within its overall perspective on 
development, Thimbjectives and purposes of the mass campaign were inher* 
ent in the development approach itself. These objectives, to rcst4\te them 
belieily, were at the s%ie time economic and technological, sought conscienti- 
zation and communijaWanism; a new politiail culture, in sum» a new society. 



4. Preparation for the campaign • 

The mass literacy campaign of Tanzania did not have a formally planned pre- 
paratory^hase, but the ground had been prepared long and well for the 
launchmg of the mass campaign over the last many years. 
As the party resolved on the eradication of illiteracy in September, 1971, the 
UNDP WorkOrientcd Adult Literacy Pilot Project, 1968-72, was almost 
behind them. The WOALPP (and its successor project Tanzania/UNDP/ 
* Unesco Functional Literacy Curriculum, Programs and Matcnals Develop- 
ment Project) made some Important contributions to literacy work in Tanza- 
nia and to the 1971 mass campaign whicR add up to an impressive list indeed: 

(a) It trained a whole cadre of specialists in lltiracy work who later provided 
V the much needed technical leadership to the mass campaign of 1971-81. 

(b) It made the concept of work-oriented functional literacy operational, by 
producing and testing a variety.^f materials for specialized groups such as^ 
cotton farmers, banana growers, cattle raisers, fishermen, home econo- 
mists, etc. It was this work which made it possible for the mass campaign 
later to combine the mass and the selective approaches, by using twelve 
different sets of primers, teacher guides and demonstration manuals. 

(c) It developed innovative methods, strategies, and structures to implement 
literacy programs in tlib context of Tanzania such as: writers' workshops 
to produce primers and follow-up reading materials and rural newspap- 
ers; training teams for the training of literacy teachers at the regional and 
district levelsforganization for field work and supervision; and tools and 
instruments for collection of data on the program. 
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5, ThAvmlud n/ lhf iwnimt^n 

The Ministry of National Uducatlon In Dur-es-Salaam provided the central 
direction to the mans campaign. The literacy olllce In Mwanxa which had 
Implemented the two UNDP projects on ainctlonal literacy (1968-72; and 
197J-76) provided the much needed technical assistance In training, Instruc- 
tional materials production, field organization and evaluation. 
Classes are conducted In all possible lociUions - schools, specially constructed 
v^cnters, health center?, co operative buildings, ofllccs, factories and under the 
t?^cs, in the open. Typically, 30 learners are enrolled in a class; and classes 
rn^^ct three times a weeic for two hours each day. The estimated number of 1111* 
teratcs 10 years and older at the time of launching the campaign in September 
1971 was 5,200,000. The enrollment figures available for the years 1970 - 81 are 
as follows: 



Year 


Enrollment 


1970 


261,369 


1971 


908,351 


1972 


^1,508,204 


1973 


2,989,910 


1974 


3,303,103 


1975 . 


5,184,982 


1976 


. 5,255,560 


1977 


5,819,612 


1978 . 


5,960,442 


1979 


6,001.266 


•T980, 


6,068.373 


1981 


6,099,197 
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Three naiiormi icsU^wore conilctleil in T«n/ttnl« in Augusl 1975, August 1977 
ttnd August 1981, The resuHs were an follows: 



Tula] initeratti^ 




Appeared for th^ U%K 


HJ 5.060,473 


5,Ui4,9(i2 


3,«06,46n 


M ^bbl.^ll 


2,2H;,921 


1,730,406 


M 3,299,216 


2,t^97,061 


2,0613,062 


Achicvcmcnl by levels were uS^foKows: 


Level III and IV 


r\40 mil lion 


37X 


^vel II 


l\3& nil lion 


35% 


Level I and below 


K05 mil Hon 


2Ut 




3.U0 million 


lOOX 



Illiteracy rate wusa'cduccdfrom67% of the 1967 census to 39%. By September 
1977, as many as l40,829 new illiterates had been added to the population tp. 
bring the cumulative estimate of total illiterates to 5,819,612. Those exp|?cted 
to takV: the test in August 1977 was estimated at 3,545,796, Actual participation, 
however, was: M - 1,066,750; F - 1,279,395; and total M.F - 2,346, 154. 



August 1977: ^ 



Level 


Male 




Female . 




Total 


Below 1 


81,767 


, 38^ 


129,827 


62% 


346,154 


I 


200,325 


38;i 


327,541 


62% 


527,866 


n 


330,716 


41X 


469,557 


59X 


800,273 


HI 


254,102 


54% 


216,906 


46X 


471,008 


IV 


199,849 


60X 


135,564 


' 40% 


335,413 


ToUl 


1 ,066,759 


45X 


1,27^; 395 


:55% 


2,346,154 


The illiteracy jate was reduced to 27%. 






~ — • J . .V I ' 
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By September 1981, 97,931 new illitertileii had been added Jo lh« popuUtlon, 
Thow expected lo take the test In Augunt, 1981 were eitimatcd tit 3,524,442 
(men: I,400,;j37 »nd women; 2,124,205). Thoite who participttted In ll)e test 
were 3,107.506 which Is equivalent to 88%. Of these men were 1.230,832 and 
' women 1,876,674, 













ToUl 


U(}1uw I 




30t 


644.445 


70% 


91ti,417 


I 


260,373 


33i 


519,592 


67t 


779,965 


U 


205,147 


4)X 


291 ,401 


59% 


496, 5ia 


in 


^777 


50X 


220,363 


50% 


457,140 
455,436 


IV 


26^,563 


50% 


192, B73 


42% 


TotAl 


1,230,832 


401; 


1,876,674 


60% 


3,107,506 



The illiteracy rale was reduced to 21%. 



6. Pedagogical aspeiis 

(a) Multlplf litera(y primers: 

Tanzania is fortunate in having lo use only language of literacy - Kiswahili. 
Twelve different sets of primers were used after they were developed and test* 
e^ by the UNDP/Unesco, projects, namely: cotton primcrsj and II, banana 
primers I and 11, home economics primers I and 11, fishiflg primers I and II, 
cattle primers I and II» tobacco primers I and 11, maize primen I and II, rice 
primers I and 11, cashew nuts primers I and II, coconut primers I and politi- 
cal education primers I and II and wheat primers I and II. 
Each primer set was accompanied by a teacher*s guide. Primers on home eco- 
nomics and on agricultural topics also had demonstration guides for making 
practical demonstrations. During 1972- 1975, some 25 million primers and 1.25 
million teacher's guides were produced and distributed. 
The primers use an eclectic method of language teaching. The primers start 
with simple sentences with functional meaning. The sentences or phrases are 
taught first, then the words, then the syllables, since Kiswahili isa syllabic lan- 
guage. Then the syllables arc used to ge neratc new words already in the voca- 
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hulnry of Ihc adult Icttrricn. Writing ttnil simple ftfiihmctk m Integrated Into 
the te4chinM of reading frum tho very ciirly itngesi. Insitructioi^l mat^rMU are 
provided free ofch^rge to the learneni and nduttD with poor eye-sighl are pro^ 
vided with ipectacleD. 

(b) Trainlnji t\f adult eiluvxitlon pmoHhd' 
0) ImUiutf i\f AMI Eduuition: 

Conducts courses for Diploma in AduU Kdualion for Aduli Hducfttion Co* 
ordinalont and Workers* i:duc»lion Oflkers, lince July, 

Mi 

(11) Univfrsity 0/ Par-aSalaam: 

OITem degree coursc!i on Adult Hducation. About 20 students gmduaie IVom 
the University every year. 



(iiO Coiif^fs qf National Educuthn: 

< , 

Truining in adult education methodology ii being olTered to all teachers nspir* 
ing to teach in primary schools. The tutors in these colleges have been trained 
by the Institute or Adult Education or the Unversity of Dar-es-Salaam since 
1971. r ' ^ 



(iv) Regionai Training Teams: 

t ... 
There is a permanent team in every region whose tasic is to train teachers of 
Tunctional literacy, most of whom are voluntary teachers. A training team is 
drawn from Regional Adult Education Co-ordinators, Ujamaa and Coopera* 
tive Olficen, AduU Education tutors from Colleges of National Education, 
Agriculture OfTicen, Secondary school teachers. National Servj^e leaders and 
Resident tutors of the Institute. of Adult Education. 



fc)^ Writers workshops: 

Writing of primers was decentralized using local experts and Colleges of Nati- 
onal Education situated in the regions. The UNDP/Unesco pilot project con- 
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dutl^d « v«un« tm |Hfa<i|0|iy for \m lutoR f fOf« each of Naiional 

l^au^^^iiliun wilh Ih^ C<H)faiiwuon of rejiiuiwl Adull Rau^^UanOtlikeni AfWr 
ihi? cQwriie» ihnj iuior« wiih Ich^I otlk^^r*. w«n? tts^ignt^U iho of wniinis ih« 
pnm^ri. VmU wurbhup vumpfi*ed one Anficutluml Oftk«r, on<? Swjihili Un^ 
tfuaii0 ^ Jip^n, on^ graphic and Uyoul ti%ptf\ und one idiiU <^aui'4iiun ^%\Kn 

torwdfilcd 10 ihc pilot mm\ U)f cUiiioM ana auihofi^^lion f«f pnnuf>« 



7. Shhinning ttf pmuwi ami fs^luatum 
Nathtiul ///micv fxaminaiions: 

Niiilonal lilcrsicy cwminalions arc cuntlucUd «guUfly anU m far ihre« iwch 
tc^U have been adminislcrcU. The are prepareil by an ad hU mi\om\ 
vommiliee and arc admini^ercd by special testers f rom the Party, the govern- 
menu |>ara*Uilal b<>die<. cVn^lte* of Naiioiial Ilducaliun, Univeriiity. arniy 
and Ihc churchc*> 

Quartcrty rtp<>fis: 

Regional, Disiricu Division and Ward Qvordinaiont submiu \o higher auiho* 
riiics, quarterly reports according lo special guideline* given. 

Chis amndancf re^isten: 

The quarterly reports depend on the infomiaiion collected from the literacy 
clams which include name of the literacy class, date started^ literacy sessions 
held and attendance. 

fitld visits: 

Headquarter sUfTas well as Regional, District and Ward CoH)rdimilors regu- 
larly visit literacy center*. 

Questionnaires: 

Information on programs such as radio education, rural libraries, film educa- 
tion and Folk Development Colleges is obtained using questionnaires. 

Evaluation reports: ^ 
The ljf4DP/Uncsco project's first phase (19(^12) and second phase (1973>76) 
were evaluated by Uncsco team of experts and national experts assessing the 
pertprmancc of the projects in relation to their intended objectives and reports 
were used to plan subsequent literacy programs. Also, evaluation has been 
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li U n vircU ^miwn fiivi ih^t np^it fium ihp faiHikwwJ lilcr(icy proimmi »n4 pro- 

m oihtr of ih4nit« at wt)rk« ci>ndu<.tJni^ proj^u ^^^^ ^ 
miiU« pfoj«u IN couom pfoKvt, ih« ifrorisitAtion C4mp4i|n. improv«<| houv 
inn unmp^ign »nd 10 forth, 

evaJiwiof* And i 1 iliftkuU lo ckim auuof k^My ihdl «(luii e^>uv'4iion in p4rtiaj/ 
Ur tm ptoyiHt « in clmngini, layi ocotpiiioAAi ikUli in gfowing c^f* 
tpn df maUtf, llciwcvtf, Wa)^ arid mcr^ni M Mti$ %0U$h\ pmI Io bcUcf mm< 
ale the luul impact of all adult cducaiiun programs and oihcr sgpportini pro* 
immi In numerical termt, lh< effecU of the campaiin have already been 
tndlaiicd. Itliieracy i% down to E% and 3,U22»O0O have become liknie lince 
the campaign iiarted. tndivlduah have changed their attitudet, thinking and 
feehftgii They h4ve Ion their itaie of marginaliiy, alicnatk)n and fear. They 
have become ielf<onfldeni and atscrtive. In Uner lociil tcrmt, the mont 
miportant influence of the niasi campat|n and of adult education in gcner^ is 
the political culture of Tan/Ania. The ampaign tuis led to Univenul Primary 
l^ducation.and by 1981 the enrollment w^s 97% of all the primary school going 
age. There i% a great demand for ncwtpapera and boobt causing shortages of 
them, as well as demand for soup, cooking oil, bread and butter, etc 

9/ lit f post 'hteracy pny^ntms 

The specific objectives of post-literacy are: (i) To crwurc retention of atuined 
litimcy capability so that the neo-literatcs do not relapse into illiteracy; (ii) To 
create literacy environments in the rural areas thro4gh a nctwt)rk of runil Jibra- 
rie.s^ rural newspapers, Folk Development Colleges, correspondence educii- 
tior% radio programs, cinemas, and development campaigns: (iii) To provide 
analtcmative system ofcducationofeducational advancement of priory and 
secondary school dropouts and the whole adult population; (iv) To enable 
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(o roimui miii 

TAiWitnw u>uW at<Ltrt An4 impkmcnl * nmvi e^*mM4»^ Njoiuw ii HaU th< 
juiiifii^liun, U pfikjuced iht nctiitd ilmcxum ami U ftlkKsiieU ih<^ netdcd 

The ruiicn *p<nU more Uun 10% of iu cdu^tmn hu<l|?tl on adull cducdtbn 
every Hui Klf relwim* U cmptw»i/ed m ail »duU education AcliviUei And 
volunury icrvicc by party, govemmcnl and pHvaic tmploycni ha* lenemled 
4ddi(K)nal rctoufcei • * 

AduU i;duaiiion in Tdn/ania 11 loully inicgmled with devclopmcni pUn% 

( I V ) Ci>-iiniinathin: \ 
A f yitcm ura>^rdimHion tu% been wo Aed out to ensure paVtidpalion in plan- 
ning and implemenlaiion of adult education pn>grams by Ihc Ifamen ihem- 
selves, Utemcy and adult education ofHccrx Party, govemmcni, voluntary 
agencies and other pnvatf imtitulions There arc adult edualkin committees 
for the cIa%% village, v^ard, division, district and regioa The National Council 
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of Education to advise the Minister of National Eduaction, dravys its member- 
ship from Party; government ministries, parastatal and private organizations 
and has a sub-committee on Adult Education, 

. ' ' ^ ■ . ■ ' 

(v) Continuum: 

In Tanzania literacy and post-literacy are conceived and developed as a cbhti- 
nuum There are four levels in the literacy stage after the completioijpf wich^' 
the neo-literate of level IV is enrolled in Level V of post-literacy stage which 
goes up to Level VII and each stage is completed in two yjsars. Eleven books in^' 
political education, Swahili language, agriculture, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, handicrafts, history, geopraphy, English, health and political economy 
have bee^ written and printed for tho post-literacy stage. 

■ " ■ - ■ V' . ' ' .' : 

(y \) Structural development: \ ' 

At the center, there is a Directorate of Adult Education as one of the nine 
dpfTartments of the Miiyitry of Natioal Education. There are Regional, Pis- 
[ trict. Divisional and mrd Adult Education Co-ordinators that provide a na- 
tional network of qidministration. 

{\\\) jj^thiinkage: / s, 

Albthe post-literacy learning strategies have interlinkages which reiiVjajxe the 

program as a whole. For example: . 

Rural libraries: Used for radio discussion groups; receive one copy of each 

zonal rural newspaper; used by correspondeace course learners for reference 

work. 

Correspondence education: promote reading, writing and arithmetic skills in 
their courses. > - _ 

Rural newspapers: publicize rural adult education programs and timetables- 
publicize correspondence courses, .rural libraries and Fblk Development 
Colleges activities, postliteracy textbooks; reproduce radio programs. 
Folk Development Colleges: Each FDC has a ntfaTltbrary; receives a copy of 
each rural newspaper; has a radio discussion grdup; conduct^ courses on^litera- 
cy and post-literacy for teachers ancl sifpervisprs, ^ * ^ 

(Viii) The role of the Party: 
TheYole of the mobilizational ^ent, in this case the TANU (now CCM) Party, 
is brought home once again^\yfiile,the government hadiestablished an exten- 
sive structur€-fi)f: Adult BdtiiCation, it still made use of the Party cadres, literacy* 
committee^ ^?Hd volunteers to make the campaign a people'§;campaiga ^ . 

' ;•• ■•• ■,: / ■ , - . yw-^-^ .-. 
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4.1.3 V The Mass Literacy Movement in Burma 



The participant from Burma, U Kun Nyunt, Basic Education Department, 
Ministry of EdlaUion, Rangoon, Burma, invited the attention of the Seminar 
to the case study on Burma, entitled, »The Mass Literacy Movement in 
Burma: From°the 1960s into the 1980s,« included in the Unesco/ICAE study, 
Campai^lng for Literacy; mtroduced the following statistical information 
by way of an update. 



Literacy in Burma 
Table of Achievements 



Year 


Number of 
townships 


Number of ^ 
townships where 
literacy 
sucteeded 


Number of 
literates 


Number of 
voluntary 
workers 


1969 


4 


4 


85,646 


7,679 


mo . 


8 


8- 


89,011 


14,632 


1971 


27 


27 


'397,370 


90,404 


197^ 


32 


32 


268,414 


94,036 


1976 


,6 


6 


66,619 


11,279 


1578 


• 14 ^ 


12 


95,320 


18,973 


1979 


16 


14 


115,760 


31,645 


1980 


24 


19 


137,645 


34,207 


1981 


65 


31 


48,423 


6,895* 


Total 


196 


153 


1,304,208 


•309,750 



' Volunteer teachers from universities, colleges, institutes etc. 



4.1.4 Recent work in Vietnam oil the Eradication of Illite- ' 
racy and Follow-up Education 



From the presentation made by Honorable ll|)Truc, Vice Minster of Education, 
Ministry of Education, Hanoi, Vietnam 



1 stahc 



The work of eradicating illiteracy and raising the people's cultural standards, 
carried out for 35 years in Vietnam, has scored encouraging results. Out of a 
backward colonial country with more than ^% of the population illiterate, 
Vietnam has become a completely independent state, with over 90% of the 
population fully freed from illiteracy; and a ^reat number of youths finishing 
secondary education of 1st and 2nd degrees. Before the August revolution of 
1945, there were merely 500 university studer^ts in the whole country; and the 
number of intellectuals could be cpunted on the fingers. At present, our uni- 
versities and colleges aris seating a student body of more than 80.000 and have 
already tunied out tensof thousands of nnnlifififlradres. These resultsaccount 

for our government's and people's interesnmd effort in the educational and 
cultural field. ^ 

.On adult education in particular, we beliey^rWr. Ebola's report. Campaigning 
forLitera€y;is clear enough. At th|S'SCl^^^lnar we would like to provide yt)u with 
some further knowledge of our illiteracy eradication and follow-up education 
carried out in the recent years. 



1. Tfie eradication of illiteracy and the complementary education in Vietnam 
have been carried out mainly in wartime circumstance^^ 

As has been known to you, our patriotic war had last for 30 years. Some may 
have thought the developrn|pf of education was impossible in the wartime, 
and, in fact, during the Se(^d World War, education in many countries had 
ceased. But^ur Party and government kept stressing the educational work 
where po§!jible, in spite of the protracted war. The motto »Fight, work and stu- 
dy at the same time,« was put into practice and during all the past 30 years 
(here had been no cancelling of any graduation examinations and all the edu- 
cational branches grew ever better. During the war against old colonialism, 
our people in many villages kept attending classes in the evening and fought 
their enemy's operation in the day-time, and for them »Leaming also meant 
fighting the enemy. « 
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The name can bo said about the period against nco-colonialism; people in 
many parts of the country kept going to classes conducted in deep trenches 
and tunnels after their battles against air attacks; the motto »ao to class under 
the bombing,« »Prown out the bombing with singing« could be heard every- 
where. At times the classrooms were bombarded and there were cosudties. But 
the people's campaign only gained more momentum, and mpre interest 
bcaiuse in these popular classes, learners were not only provided with the read- 
ing and writing skills but also with adequate understanding against bombings 
and chemical weapons. 

Our war-time complementary education had helped train out tens of thou- 
sands of cadres with primary and secondary education standards capable of 
accomplishing theirtasks; and had provided tens of thousands of youths with 
scientific and technical knowledge required in fighting and production. 
Our 30 years old aduit education has freed more than IS million laborers from 
illiteracy. That and the development of general education for the children 
have explained why 90 % of our population are now literate. Our eradication of 
illiteracy has, in fact, made its worthy contribution to the liberation of the 
country. 

2, The anti-iiiiteracy work in Vietnam is a mass campaign 

As mentioned in Mr. Bhola's report. Campaigning for Literacy, the literacy 
work in Vietnarn has experienced 4 big campaigns, each having encouraged 
millions of people to go to school: in 1946 alone, more than 3 million were 
freed from illiteracy, and nine million within the next 9years against old colo- 
nialism. The anti-illiteracy campaign in 1956-1958 alone had brought literacy 
loovqr 2 million. And after the liberation of the South approximate ly 1.5 mil- 
lion became literate. 

The literacy work in Vietnam is, thus, not selective but massive with the parti- 
cipation of both the learner and the teacher. It is massive, because first and 
foremost the political guidelines are sound and timely. Right after the August 
Revolution our late President Ho Chi Minh and our young State had stressed 
that illiteracy was one of the nastiest leftovers from the colonial regime - as 
colonialism's resort to »obscurantism«as a means with which to rule the colo- 
njfed peoples. The people are now the masters of their own country, and 
^Therefore, they must be freed from ingnorance. And our President Ho Chi 
Minh attached the same importance to the eradication of illiteracy as to the 
annihilation of the agressors. Moreover, the illiterates among laboring people 
are large in number, the selective measure could never do, and the work could 
only be accomplished with mass campaigns. 



. ;1 ^ - 

These campaigrvs wer/ cmlcdo^ mainly on the basis of the people's con- 
sciousness, their cojiifldenc^^ho Revolution. And these aimpaigas were 
often launched on the ocaisionji of historic events, such as: the triumph of the 
August Revolution, the victory at Dion Bien Phu or the liberation of the South 
and the reunification of the country. 

When everyone is in higli spirits, their Darticipation in the amipaign is often 
vokmtary. Many of the young intellectuals took an active part in the illiteracy 
campaigns; and many of them voluntarily left cities for remote villages in spite 
of all hardships, wishing to bring literacy to their countrymen. They have set 
up a lot of bright exemples such as oltl Mrs. Tu, ageu 70, rowing to teach litera- 
cy classes; or Y. Zung, a y0ung girl of 18, leaving her city for the mountainous 
villages as a literacy teacher; or Miss.Nguyet Trag who was drowned crossing 
the river on a stormy night to meet a literacy class; and such as Son and Thien 
murdered by hooligans while going.through a forest to a literacy class in Dak 
tak province. Imbued with the policies of the government, and aware of their 
new life free from ignorance, many old people of 60 or 70, attended literacy 
classes regularly and were able to read and write. And they themselves were an 
effeclive source of encouragement to their children. 
Once the atmpaign was massive rather than selective, all the difnculties in 
material could be easily overcome with all kinds of initiatives. That constitutes 
the key to success in evpry literacy campaign in Vietnam. 



3. the central aim of literacy work in Vietnam is first of all to enable the people 
to read and write the Quoc Ngu (National script) 

The final aim in raising the people's cultural standard is, of course, to provide 
them with knowledge useful for life and work, but, it takes a long course of 
time and it can also be achieved by various means: school attendance, listen- . 
ing to lecturers, self-education, etc. And we, the Vietnamese educational wor- 
kers, have realized that the first step of importance is to rapidly enable the 
people to read and write their national script and considered these skills the 
most essential means to their further education. 

When the learners are able to read and write, they can continue their learning 
by either attending follow-up classes or self-teaching by means of reading news- 
papersand books. Therefore, in our working out syllabus for all levels ranging 
from primary to secondary, we lay much emphasis on the improvement of the 
methods of teaching reading and writing Vietnamese, enabling the learner to 
acquire literacy In the shortest possible time. 
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Our experience have nhomx (hut n cultural mm campaign should not be too 
long, as the learners; will bo dii^heartened when they find themnelvey still 
unable (o read newspapers on their own after a long period of time, and hence 
the breakddwn of the campaign. 

At the early stage, we do not introduce in great quantity the functional and 
professional knowledge in the curriculum, but conccntnito on implementing 
the reading and writing skills by means of Interesting and substantial texts, 
After many improvements and modillaitions, we have been able to reduce the 
time recjyired for acquisition of the two skills from 1 year to 6 months, then 3 
and 4 months. Our latest method can enable the learner to read and write 
within 35 days with 25 lessons. 

When the learner is able to read withcaso and Hucncy, he may carry on his stu- 
dy with a happier heart and ensua^ his literacy, enriching his knowledge oflifc 
and production. Those learners who due to different reasons, can not continue 
post-literacy schooling, may consolidate (heir reading and writing skills by 
reading ncwspapcrSs, so the possibility of relapse into illiteracy is scare. The 
relapse is only 3*^5% and mainly among old people and minority groups 
whose contact with new culture is scarce. 

Launching a campaign is really important, but maintaining it is even far more 
important. Apart from the launching of a campaign, there must be frequent 
maintenance by incentives from the State and the people, by means of the 
exchanges of experience, investigations, conferring of commendation papers 
or medals, etc. In spite of all these initiatives, however, the interrelation be- 
tween the content, method of study and the literacy campaign, always take the 
first importance. The good methods and sound content will speed up the 
learner's progress. 

In the present time, 90% of our population are able to read and write, those 
remaining illiterate are mainly in the mountainous regions. And in the delta 
provinces the laboring people are continuing their learning in the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th grades. 

Besides 2,000 on-the-job schools for our youths and cadres, we are now operat- 
ing more than 200 concentrated intensive complementary education schools 
for 50,000 students within that coverage. The annual body of adult learners 
both on-the-job and concentrated, comes up to one million. 



»Continue the eradication ofilliteracy among the remaining illiterate, raise the 
people's cultural standard, set the criteria for the best cadres' and youths' stan- 
dards at a required level.« 
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To ftccompllsh this, in the next iwo 5»ycur pluns. wo cxpccl lo mry oul Ihe I'ol* 
lowing; 

4 

1. Or^anUe Htmny vampalHfi In thf minority mm 

Our govcrnn^cnl has oflcrcU to help Iho minority groups to develop their own ' 
culture ' ThoHc groups having their own written languages, literacy work can 
be done with these languages as language of literacy. For those not having 
their omwritten language.oronavoluntaryjiasis, Vietnamese can be the Ian- 
guage«Pitcracy, hence facilitating the communication between different 
nationalilics. We have successfully airried out a research and experiment on 
teaching Vietnamese to minority people through 4 grades. Nevertheless, the 
organization of schools and the recruitment of teachers remain a difficulty. 
The literacy work in mountainous regions will be done step by step.giving first 
.the local cadres a good command of Vietnamese, then theaching literacy to 
the common people. 



2. Continue the popularization of primary education for people in the deltas and 
^ in newly liberated province qf the South 

The popularized primary education covers 3 post-literacy grades. The popula- 
rization aims at strengthening literacy and providing the learner with further 
understanding of technology, production and new way of life. Knowledge of 
the 4 fundamental operations of calculation and fundamental knowledge ot 
geography and history arc considered essential. ^ 
Our experience has shown that the learners often grow self-complai^nt when 
they are once able to read and write, so the number of learners mMiHzed 
drops -fey 40-50% as compared with the first stage. More attention hA been 
paid to the young people in the age-group under40. We expect to popularize 
primary education to all people in the deltas in 5 or 10 years' time. 

3. Organize talks and lectures on professional and technical questions:fpr rural 
\nhabitants 

Our investigation has shown that the rural-population does not actively take 
part in library and club activities. To supply them with an understanding of 
practical life and production, we have experimentally carried out talks on 
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stcii^ntltlc DfobUnU fur one ycur now with good re^ulu »nd will (;onllnue Ibr 
another year before the wldenpreaiJ movement jIn tlllTerent provinces. 
' The problems which intereiit the riiriil.ptipuiatio^^ are olHen lUbHtanlial: rung- 
Ing from rice planting, plg-raUIng, family planning, hygiene, prophylaxis, birth 
'control, to the preveiUton of electrocution, etc. To achieve this, we have sur- 
mounted many dllllcultle^ In terms of niaterlal: lllm strips, projectors, electric* 
Ity and the printing of the Uocumcnts. ^ 



4. KfiHure the continual schooling for excellent cadres and youths 

There exists at present, the system of concentrated, wcll-orgunUed schools for 
^v4H4ige and district cadres. But some of key aidres cannot leave their work, for 
tliey are fully occupied, Xnd they should arrange so that every one of them can 
go\o School in turn. At the same time, there must be spare-time classes to faci* 
lil4ite their regular attendance. We arc making every efTort, so that in 5 or 10 
years' time all village aidrcs will have acquired a secondary level knowledge of 
agricultural technology; district cadres and young elites will have acquired a 
tenth-form knowledge, and u high-school level knowledge of science and tech- 
nology. Our state has set up such criteria for the cadres to strive for 
To accomplish this we have adopt<^j^ch measures as: 

1 . Place the problem of the adult Iwner's psychology in consideration and 
attach significance to the problem as an important subject under research for 
the committee for the Reform of Adult Education. The final aim of the 
research is to work out the syllabus and textbooks suited to the characteristics 
and needs of the adults and useful for the real life. 

2. Spe^id up the training of literacy and complementary education teachers. 
There must be refresher courses annually. We are now considering whether to 
train this kind of teachers in our formal teachers training schools so as to 
acquaint them with their future work. 

3. We will coordinate more closely with different organizations such as the 
Youth Union, Trade Union, Women's Union in the adult education field, and 
at the same time take a good advantage of other economic branches; . 
Last of all wc do expect frequent exchange of experience with and assistance 
from other international friends in the educational field. 
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4.1.5 The cubiin literacy oimpulgn 



I he |)iirtici|mni I'ruru Cubit, |)r. I'ernando (Jarcia Ciutlerre/ of ln?*tllulo Cen- 
Uttl Cicnciaii PcdiigogioiJi tic Cubii, Minlslcrio dc RUuuicion, Habuna, 
Cuba, Invilcd the uiicnilon of ihc Seminar lo ihe cwsic Muily on Cuba, cnlillcil, 
»Thc Cuban Ma*!* Lilcrcay Campaign, Included In ihe Uncsco/ICAR 
Nludy, Campaigning for Lllerucy, and whhcd lo bring lo Ihcir special ulienlion 
the following; 

1. Cuba hud dclibcrulcly avoided the inslilulionali/alion of training of lilcracy 
teachers. Initial training was no more than one week and further training took 
place as part of working on the job of being a teacher Teachers were kept out 
of the ^capitalist ma/e of accreditions.« 

2. There hud been progress in Cuba In the post-literacy area that was nothing 
less than fantastic, Battles of the Sixth Grade and of the Eighth Grade were 
almost behind us; and a parallel system of education for working adults during 
their spare4ime hjid come into being. On the other hand, post-literacy male- 
rials were available in a large variety and at very low costs. A book or an educa* 
lion record could be bought more cheaply than u bottle of soda pop. 




4.2 Reports Irorn new campaign countries 



As pan ul'iho preparation lor iho lUlalpur Semliuir, all »n«)w campaign coun- 
Uk%n had been retiuestetl lo chiboraie u Uocun^cnl i)f\ literacy In (heir respec- 
tive countries* in two partsi: (I) hijitory of literacy work Um\ (he VHih lo the 
prcjient; and(ii) planii for a literacy Ciimimignora large-scale iirograni iniiiativc 
in literacy in the inmKtJiate Tuturc, that is. during 1982-l*^H5. 
All panicipating countries brought such documentation to the Udaipur Semi- 
nar It is not possible, within the scope ol this report, to reproduce all U()cu- 
mentalion in its entirety. Most presentations now included below have been 
abridged; 
47.1 Hotswana 
♦12.2 Klhiopia 

4.2..1 Iraq v 

4.2.4 Kenya 

4.2.5 Nigcrui • 

4.2.6 Sierra Leone 

4.2.7 Sudan /^--^ 

4.2.8 Zambia [ ) 

4.2.9 Ijunglajtysh / 
4.2.1(Klndia [ 

4.2.11 Thailand \ 

4.2.12 Niairagua 
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4.2,1 Hotswanu national lileracy program 



t Ininuluiiion 

The paper seek* lo trace developments in «hc llcia of uilult literacy covering 
attcnipis made from Independence (I'Mft) up to the present, 



2. UifroQ' work In Bammafrom im lo im 



11 Apart from trun.*latln| the Bible into SeUwana, the churches had done 
c-omparativly little In the sphere of teaching udults how to read and wnte, ti$ 
they luid done in other parts of Africa. 

2.2 At Independence when the Community Development Department wa$ 
. created, one of iu Tint tasks was to orgar^izc litentcy classes in some villages, 

nowcver. without a clear method and materials there was considerable drop- 
out and little, if any, success. 

Since 1970 a number of other agencies have run sporadic programs, Tn«.'"o« 
sustained literacy work to date has been organized by the Botswana ChnstiSn 
OounLnl(BCC) inSelebi-Phikwe.The BCC runs an on-going program of even- 
ing classes in adult literacy. However, until recenUy this program has always 
relied on some borrowed materials, which although pedagogically impeccable, 
have a coloriess. neutral content with little relevance to dcvelopmenUl issues 
which arfe of concern to the participants. 

2.3 In 1972, the Division of Extra-Mural Services, now Institute of Adult 
Education (lAE), of the Univcnity College of Botswana, tried to correct this 
shortcoming by experimenting with a method and materials which conveyed 
literacy and utilitarian knowledge about development in the same »package«. 
In this work the Division of Extra-Mural Services (OEMS), was inrtuenced by 
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titcmiry imtruiiiun with pcaiKHitioiuJ iminitui. 

(H)|>ul4ri/$'4 hy P^ylo Vmt^, whuh (lUi^mpU ih« iUiUrdU an ^iim 

mkaiis i( oiH in ihe I riimiiiown «fi?4 (tn ihc north uf 

witna) ^iUi ftflccn |foup<. ThU pfufriim w#^l«iriy iuv€«»ifyl in fmWni liu- 
fiicy ikilli dnd in n^dking ihc p4niiip4nu mott Mw^re uf, and &Julka in, aimul^ 
lurt, N«lih unci tonmiuniiy dcv«k>pmcni 

In 1*^73, Uncico cuniulunt, Mr, K«nncih Bn^U, fi?cumm<nilcU a fuhciion- 
al liuracy prugmm fur llouwana whi^h wuulj aitcmpl lu craJicaie illiicracy 
in Holiwafui wiihtn icn yeani. Ii wait propuica lo uie (he cMemion italTuf mh 
Miniilry a« fkid ulJlctfi This proj^rvi wa* Ull)m<iU hy th^ gov<?mmcni m \oo 
ambiuuus anil loo Ucmandinn un ihc cMcniion af^ nde?i >*h0 had other pr ipri- 
tk» at ih<? lime 

2.5 After 197 J, inlercit in Itlcnicy work was diverted ihio other fomu of nun- 
fomul education, es|>ecially, ma^ radio leaming group (RLU) ampaigni. 
Two national <:anip4i|m have been run to date * one on the national develop* 
mcnt plan (for 1.500 groups); and the other on government** land refortt> prv> 
posah (for 4,0(X) groups). This approach has proved to be reasonably luaeM- 
ful in overcoming the literacy barrier (through radio and literate group leader) 
and putting acrt)ss and getting dtKussion on inuH>rtant aspects of develop- 
ment. 

Despite this success, it stiil stood out clearly that non-formal education withouf 
literacy will h;ivc problems ofmoiivation and of an unresponsive audience, It 
was also clearly demonstrutcU that fyr.any nonformaJ education program to be 
successful, it should always be based ui>on a program of adult literacy, with the 
literat7 objective being one of the central objectives. > ^ 

2.6 Botswana's Third National Development Plan ( 1973 - 78) recommended 
that the Ministry of Education, in consultation With other Ministries, 
investigate the role of litera cy pro gram in the develop m ent strategy, and 
where poifstt>ie sponsor functionaTliteracy programs on a local pr national 
scale, using existing insUtutions and organizations as the base for action. 
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mmic iafuf HUiiua 4na ^^n^f^l ifaiU4tkirwl m4iefwU ^ad it hindru the Uaftv 

4ft4l i)«hef ifvia<Hiit. 4 rnmml Nunlormrtl t auv4lU)n drawn up. 

rtM^ijuiftil bv f hirU Dm 4»i^vl of ihu fuiH>fwlp<4^ 

twi puiifrtmmmii in Urn 4r^4, H4>uw4n4 lltU(i%i«n t'ulkM^ (MC) ikv^kip^ 
411 cut'^rtfiKnUl Ulewy |m»^«m thin pruKvt W4i fun frwn* Au*M*l 
Nuvcmb<f l*)?? m <i4bafunc. Kv^^n^n^j 4niJ ih?? Houih lU^t Uuliki, and 

i t tilluwm^ ihe fcvtifnmciui4lH*nstif ih^ N^lioiul I auc^uunCommUum. 
4 t>f PArtmcm of Nt»« li)m\4l C4u€*itbft mi4* f sUiWish«?il in Qm\KA \m ii«a 
ihc Ht WA% abwiihcij iiUo Jhc new f)cp4rtrticnt 

V I Thcf t \u% txcti 4 f ;tinU c ^rHiniion of ciluv*in«ivil opj^muaiueji m 
W4IM imcc Imkpcmicnci? C•a^^c^uenU^ lh€ m4ituny of chadrcn »i4vc 4Cvcv% 
10 pnmaf> oduv^bon, and abtujl tulf of pfto»i»rv h hoot »t4nd4rd seven kAsm 
ubuin pUcc% m ictomUry. uhiH)U * Ciovcfnntcnl ald^fd or unAidcd 

} 2 llov^cvcfjnu)nKrcipcct^»U»cc%iMnMunurprHtur> cduc4iH)nh4ilallcn 
%\\on of ihc goal of equal cduaoon opportuniiy, bcc4UiC n\any chddfcn a( 
UmU areas and callle pon» do not have avttv^ lo prtn\4ry ik-ho<>h Moreover, 
the Mualiiy of primary edueauon has follenshort of people'* eMX*:i^«**m%and 
Ju^ varied from regK)n to region and from !4tho<>l to tcho*)l ' 

3 3 Nevcrthele«, inlk>Hwana wc arc well on the w^y lo achieving the po>». 
tion >*herc every chdd has the chance of cnlennij primary kIkhiI. which now it 
provided free. Hul the quanuunvc eAjvansion muii no^rbt matched by the 
iiudlilaiive improvcntcnl m the work. To ihi't end, the Minntry of {.ducalion 
has embarked upon a ma\^iv<-pmgram of pre- and uviervicc teacher iramin^j 
\%ith a view to-rui^in« the quality of pnmar>' scNwlmg. 
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3.4 But if wc urdtp gi|ia>^^chil(lrcijptKo^^^^^ pos5f0[e grl 
lion; wo must Aot neglect thiKflarcrits, slnoi^jth^^^ 



potent than that df the schoi 
launch, 
and 



|: the ^drly yejarSf Thujsi- it has1)eeh dcciye(J;tp 



ch, as a cpmplementai^^i^nv^^^^^^ H 
bi^sic liducation projjram^ ■ 



.4; . Present podiUo\ofM(\ 



; ijre n6 relii^ble i^'^ti^lc^ 
iuggest\hatbetwi^f60% mi 



sntpf illy^t^C); I'h Bpt%anjf, but 
of thejp#ula^^^ 
heyeVatten^^'sqhpoi; others 



rogrtim;. 



4.1 There t 
<^>observcrs siiggestl 

. t)f age fall into thiscategoiy. fflfan^^^^^ 
lej|(jntsoMittle in primaryv s^^ 

4.2 Valuable experience wii^^auied from'^t^ 
/ • pjojecy^f 1977 and 1978 whic&w,fefew 

' Experience it stood out clearlj^Jnat^ihite^ 
' ; : tive and qii^^titave irriprov^^r^tpfprirnary^ 
view arid mi question had t^e ft||^d \yJ^^ 
^"for those who ha^e mis$ed o|ii. FwiheiTO(ii?e,'e^^^^ 

,^d-that (he adult populatioifofto ' ' * ** - - ' -1-* ■ ^ - . k--: - .w- - 
r Tflfsi was most, heartening.?^ 



^uptrafiaSpei^^^^^ 

Ql projects and'O^ * 
^gulitioP) as Wefi^aS 

lj^|l^i^wt>e|f^^ sodar* 
reasqns, a political dec|§ion that.,an eftoYtftp^pA^erc^ illiteracy is 

inipprtanl-hationalwo^^^^^ the 
efiect whicli a litelsie^ultiij^'la^^ of primary ^ 

.education'ftr^chUdreri.fe^>v % rV-^^^^^'^.^^*^^ - 



. ' 4J ^ Based OTt-theYesults of tjffp 
:,Whieh* would flow froi;n^a liteMtj 
• ^Ich all citizens have|fa.^ l)j 



f The laut(chir^j)T the ' 

« . . . 5.r ; In^ l980, the first task was todesigri; t^stand produce in bulk the teaching 
v^v % fok the firsl stage^^ The rnaterials included primer, leaders' . 

; gUi^ev n^^nelgrapi^nd syllable caries. The year 1980 was.designe(i*afi 
^ tv' i^i!^^^^^^ year \Vith the programi operating in five of the nine dPistricts^ Up . 



.V. • . 
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51 The second task was to recruit and train twenty^^ 
peradurinl April, 1980. Thfcy were then deployed into the five Distrjpts aSfull- 
time Literaty Assistants, working under the direction .of their respective ■ 
Pistrict Adult Education Onicers^Over tNvo hundred Literacy O^oup Leaders 
/(part-time) were recruited and trained. I^eetings were held throughout the 
Districts withChiefs, Headmen and other community leaders. This led to the : 
formation of learning groups whicji started in August in many of the villages in 
the five Districts. " ' . 

5.3 To date, four primerlhlive been produced and distributed pnd the fifth 
one will be ready" for distribution at the end of January, 1982f,in addition a 
mp^ithly Broadsheet is distributed free to all new readers. Other ancilliary 
materials are literacy games, home economics cards, health ^pklets and an 
agricultural magazine called7/ce//^erye ; > : 

'5.4 We also haVe radio programs for the learrifcrs and theirGroup Leaders, 
The radio is used mainly for purposes of motivation, transmitting messages 
and answers to questions raided by le&mers in their letters on the Broadsheets.' 

55 Last year, after all preparatory work in the form of traiiiitngwas^dorie; the 
second hatch of abouta hundred full-time (l$ld ofllcepjN^sere recrtiited and 
trained. GrbiA te'achin^^^rted in micl-Jiily in (ill theDl^'tricts. Enrollment sta- 
tisties stood at about 30,000 learners. We thus missed our target figure by 5,000 
"due to the short^ge'of middle level staJTahd tlieigate^nival in some of our 

Districts,;.- , '■''.'.■i^'"' '■ --^V^' 

■ ■ ' ■ ' : ' ' ' ' i -r^::. :[ -^j';- ' ' ' 

^ ■ • ■ -''^ ■ '■' ' '■ - ■■ '■ ■ '' ■ ' ■ . 

6, Future plans and strategies fo^^^^^^ \ ' 

Our plans for 1982 and beybnA will fpcus pnejcpanding thq program to other 
remote parts of the Disti^ts throughout the tountry. Thfe expansioh of the 
^ Cornnllinity Service Scheme^ (Tirelo Sechaba).for the fonnfive.-l^ will 
provide a useful resource of*iiteracyJeachers, panicularly in the re^^^ 
The ne:rt thrust in the work should he to.prepare a coiitinUum to the pdst-lite- 
. wy and ultimately continuing education stage. Tp this end a paper has alrea-^ 
dy be^Jn circtllated an^. will be^discussed by the Pplicy. Advisory Committee 
when it inefits for its next deUberation^^ 



iy ami bas^^jlm m^^^ ■ 

In Ihc paper to be discussetl by the Polif^;kdvis6ry Committee, referred to 
above, a number <^)r proposals developing strategics jbr post-literacy and basic 
educiUion were mifde, Here,arc enumerated a few of these strategics: , 
" Education should be viewed by all as a continuous process throjughout life, 

- yhere should be an expressed intention to make ali.eduaition, whether for- 
mal or non-ft)rmal, relevant to thp learners, not to suit the convenience of 
the providers. 

^ r It should be government's pl6dge to meet every Botswana's moral claim to 
educidjctn. ; . , 

- there are learning opportunities in agriculture, health, commerce 
anqlfndustry, provided by the Various extension agencies of the Ministries 

. concerned. However, there is an urgent need for co-operative action be- 
tween the various extension^gfltflcies through co-ordinating committees. 

'Those that exist should b(5 strengthened s(t that appropriate facilities are 
made avfiilable in the skills needed for learners at the immediate post-litera- 
cy stage. Whilst each agency should be left alone to develop its own speciali- 
zation, there should be joii^ planning to ensure those points: 

(a) Where appropriate, a molti-agency approach is developed. 

(b) Where a single-agency approach is appropriate, this is done in a manner 
' which is supportive .df the work being undertaken by '6(he'lr;^^encies. 

(c) All agencies use an appropriate level of languageand suitable presenta- 
tion of material. , • 

(d) All the skills (for which there is need to provide training) are being cov- - 
ered. ^^■^'"^f^-.' • ' 

(e) W here nio^dest capital facilities (either permanent or mobile) are requir- 
ed, they will be planned on a multkjgency basis. The Rural Extension 
Co-ordinating Committee could bWespqnsible for initiating action of^- 

.^v this icind. ^ -'^ : ' ( . Y 

- J^ bvised curriculm for those wishing to obtain the Primary Scheolt^avmg 
Examination (PSLE) cerUficate be instituted so that those youths aild.'young 
adults Who feel the need^or a qualificatiojrcan study material which will be 
of use ot them. The terminal examination for such a basic education pro- 
gram must have parity of esteem with the formal sector; for those who are 
keen to re-enter it, the proposed new examination should be considered as 
an entrance qualification tosecondaryieducatiomThe components of sucha 
b^^sji^education package would include: literacy, Numeracy, Basic Agricul- 

" t^^^ Science, Home Economics, Health Education, Civic J 
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Educutlun, Niittonul ml Local illstory LtKi^Kt^riiphy, H^^^ 
cipation in Community Projects. Tradltioni)! Arts and Cr^itflis^l^^lW^^^^ «nd 
Cornmerci^il Education. . ' * ' ' * '! 

-1 J)cniand for literacy in English should be met. ; ^; 

-/l^fflht continuing schools ofTcri^'g courses leading to PSLE should be encbtv- ; 
"^^(^gpd to accommodate those primary level »drop-outs<^ desirous of obtain* 
r ;in% i\ paper qualifiaition essential for jobs in the modern sector. cr; 
Brigades should|)e strengthened and private InstilUtlons offering secretarial 
(jpurscs should be encouraged toaccommodatoprimary school leavers wish- 
'Ihg to train for a trade. • y 

- tho Correspondence Unit of the Department ofNon-formal Education be 
StrcniJthened so that more primary School leavers, who fail to be absorbed it) 
• the formal system and wish to obUiin paper qualification at the Junior Certi- 
ficate (J.C.) and General Certificate of Education (G.C,E.) Icvefs, can havfc a 



chance to do so. 



The.Ufiiversity should be encouraged to continue and expand its Mature 
, i Age Entry Scheme (MAES), adopting the maximum fitsxibility in its.atti- 
^^'fpil^t.io older learners wishirjig toV)ntinue their studies, 
Jv':i^.'Ti\crt will be incrp^sinjg demand for vocational training (agrjculture, co-ope- 
* ra^^'v^^^^^ courses, 
-ihQ Uni<^ersit>/*rijti cpopcratidn wU relevant agencies should aim at meeting; 

■ * /'^-Thcre is need to e^^ the formal sector ladder and the 

■ !^ emergij|i^lj^n,-^^ is possible for »rejects« or >>drop- 
' ou^<< J&I^Hh/fprm ba reddily taken into^he latter, an^ so that suitably 

• * 9Vi«lifie^'^o*pJ^^i^ the/ormal sector. Evidence already 

' ' :c)dsb; p^^ children missing entry into, primary 



I I .. fic^ jjormal age^ enter schools on satisfactory completion of a 

^ iyV'ji-^^l^^ should be build and more primary school teachers 

^-J^ijiijhek- ^ ■ * . , ■ ' ' : . ■ " ■ ' . ^ ■■ " • 

l-Wi^ National^ Community^ service Sechaba) •should. be ^ 

/ : A^Q}ip^hd^ and ffiac}^ tompulsojy i to provide a ready resource of 

^ and the non-formal sector. 



% \ Concluding s^^^^ . 



W;-' ' 8.1 There are a number of other important dimensions which ought to be 
'!^v mentioned' before concluding this T)aper, the creatiop of a literate environ- 
ment: by providing more relevantliterature and strengthening the rural libra- 

- ■ ■ ^ ■ ' '^^ '-yr '^'^fe'-;- 



rics nclvvivk, ialenlinkagc a 
gressivc monitoring syslQnVj^ 
do with the provision of t 



fci^ training ofkcy personnel, a pro- 
^v^^^^^^^^^ forth. All this has to 

I non-n\i\lcrial inputs. 



H.2 Ciciir, lucid and uncquivocuVjp^ qbjcctivcs and Ideology facilitate the ' 
cITcctive iVarnessing of inatcrii^iriputs l(Jr the ulUmate lu^levcment of the ' 
desired goal - that is, the improVcmertt of the quality of !|lfe of the liulividual 
and the collective vyhole. \ . 



42.2 The national iitcracy aimpai^jn or%itt^^^ lithiopia 

■■\ * ' ■ . '■ ' • ' 

I'rom tt prcnsenUUlon ma^by ihe Elhloplim leiim (AU) fludcU MuminoJIeiul. 
neparlnKiU of Adiill l'!diicaili)n; Alo Ol/ma IJayouh m\ Alo AsHcfu Abcrra.4Bso of 
the Dcparlmcnl 01' AduU l!d|icalioiv Ministry of l'.ducaHon. lUhlopl\i). ^ 



1. Hhiorlcal hackgnmd' 

Ethiopia is a large country of about 1 .25 million square Kilometc||^n'd over 32 
million people; and covers a complex of nationalities, cultures imu languages. 
About one hundred languages are spoken in the land, Amharic, the official 
language of administration, is the medium of instruction in primary schools 
throughout the country. v- - 

Ethiopia is a country of patriotic people who aje proud of their long history of 
independence and successful anti-cojonial struggle. Howeycr, tHey were sub- 
jected to the feudal system th^t committed incalculable ir\|usticcs and crimes 
by exposing the people to t]if i^^^ of ignorance, disease, hunger and tottfl 
backwardness. The vast trt^dCland, the most important means of produc- 
tion, were owned by the morSithy and by the feudal lords. As much as 75% of 
the agricultural produce was ext^cte'd t))['the land-owning classes from the 
toiling masses of tenant peasa^r"^ 

^est illiteracy (^es in the world. 
|bai3^||$^as or on mzfin roads, 
Ljst^tion was too centhilized and 
iin education in rural areas was 
^*Schoo)-age children attended 
5^ situation* >^: tha^^^^^^^ of the peopl^ 



Until very recently, Ethiopia 
Schools were unevenly disti 
absolutely neglecting the hiftt 
the educational system w?is|litisj 
extrcjTiely low: very. often 
J T^he result of this 




Lof theold regime, the progre^v^fotces which 
ition, corruptiojl, exploi- 
Ithe broad masses, start- 
i^T^cy'camp6ignprogr^ which was known as »Yefidel S.erawit.« But 
.i<^!?jh& batt)i^^^ by political will, and, therefore, no structure 

had been created to involve all government and non-govemmentagencies and 
the people themselves in the campaign. Inevitably, tjie progr^im d\Y)ndled and 
became unfunctional. 
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Utcf on, in l%7, there hail been creiued iho Ailuli lUluj^iiilon Divij^ion within 
the Mihistry ol'Eduuition, charged with Iho rciponjiibllity of tackling illiteracy. 
U had an annual budget ol'only 750,000 Birr, equivalent to US $ 362,3 18, Rut in " 
viewol'thecnormity6fth^la8k,with93% illiteracy nite, allocatin^jsucha very 
xnuill budget teHtifies th^f tHe ftnulal regime y/m not interested in the eduui^ 
tion of the masses aijil^the betterment of their life conditions. 
In 1968, there came the Work^Oricnted Adult Literacy Project which was 
llnanccd by UNDIVUnesco and continued into the post-Keyolution era, The 
central purpose of this project was to develop appropriate methods for train- 
ing, teaching and learning, and to relate these to specific environments; and to 
produce suitable materials for use in literal^ work. Although its objectives 
were not quantitative, it is significant that the origlrlal project target of l20jS0O 
participantSf during a five-year period, had to be reduced significantly, as a 
result of the difilcultics arising in the implementation of thQ project. Eventual- 
ly, a total of43,440 participants were declared literale'overa period of slxy6i)rs. 
However, much b;is been learnt from the project; arfd'many of the lessons 
learnt, and the materials produced were put to good Use in the Development v 
Through Cooperation and Enlightment Work Campaign ift I974'*w76, and in 
rhe National Literacy Campaign^iich was launched in 1^79, 
It can be concluded that litenicy progr|[rrtis before the 1974 Revolution existed 
largely for narrow propaganda purposes. The old regime was unwilling to pro- 
vide the necessary political will to fight illitemcy. There was not created ade- 
quate organ jj^tional structure to mobilize, coordinate and cannel the efforts 
of the massed towa;ds the eradication of illiteracy. Thus, we arrive at the 
setting for the 1974 popular upsurge against the oldregime. 



2. The driving force behind (he National Literacy Campafgn ' - ' 

The 1974 Revolution wlMd|*||ug^ enjf of exploitation of the 

people wai the driving foq^WUnd the ;Ethi6pia[Vi ffalional Literacy Cam- 
paTgtv Having done away^>*ilft the old regime^ the urgent task awaiting the 
Revolution was the chartindRthe figi^re co\irse fpr the movement; and with 
tlftf^choice made to follow tnfiocialist fqad of deyoJopment, the new goKe>n- 
ment began putting through one revolutionary ftieasure ^fter another. 
Rural land was nationalize? to put an end to the age-old exploitation^of the 
toiling pea^aJpmasses by^Uie landlords and for creatina favorabje conditions 
for the establishment ofccMoperatives andcollec^^Q (hijSs, with the aim of lay- 
ing down solid founda^ipns for the byilciing of a^jsj^c^^^ economy. Banks, 
insurance com panics, industrial establishments antl^\^r|gus tg^eansof distribu- 



tion w0r^! imtlonali/eU, with the avowed uinf onmproving the lot of the toil- 
ing masses. Following theser progressive measures, the mitions* llmmcittl insti- 
tutions began playing an cver-increasing role in providing the badly needed 
credit I'acilitibs to housing as^Kiations in urban areas, and to cooperatives run 
by peasarit associations in UiirereM parts of the country. 
I'duuition was accorded one of the highest priorities in the government deve- 
lopmcnt program. The will and call ol'the govcrnmenl were crystali/cd in the 
program of the National Democratic Revolution ol' Ethiopia, which stated 
that, in sticking to relieve the mass of the F.thioplan people from the burdens 
and evils of ignonince, misery, discascs»tid want, »Therc will be an education- 
al program that will provide free education, step by step, to the broad mas- 
ses. Such a program will aim at intensifying the struggle against feudalism, 
imperialism and bureaucratic capitalism. All necessary measures to eliminate 
illiteracy will be undertaken. All necessary encouragement will be given for 
the development of science, tqchnology, the arts and literature. All the neces- 
sary elTort will be madc1u4/c4 thCjQiycrsiried cultures of imperialist cultural 
domination, and from theird^^^^ Opportunities will 

be provided to allow them to <lcvelop, advance artd grow with the aid of 
modern nk*ans and resources,« 

UndcrsUmdably, illitemcy was regarded as the basic enemy of the country, and 
the revolutionary government made a call to the masses to fight and eradicate 
<|js basic enemy. . * 

3. Pre-conditions created for the cdmpaiRft 

Before a nation-wide campaign against illiteracy was launched, a number of 
pre-conditions had to be met The cirbation of these positive conditions occu- 
pied the period between 1974 arid 1979. The following pre-implementation 
measures vi/ere taken: . " * '-^ ^\ • 

^ 3.1 A national determination for change, expressed in the Revolution itself, 
and in the subsequent declarations of national policy. 

3.2 A motivation strengthened by the knowledge that, with the means of 
production in their hands, the people of Ethiopia can now determine 
their future. 

3.3 A firm organizational base in the thousands of Peasant Associattohs and 
Urban Dwellers Associations. > , 

3.4 Linkages between the associations and the education system which 
emphasized that edi^cational services are for the advancement of the 
people as a whole', anid are not confined to a restricted elite. 
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3.5 I he experience ol the I )cve|a|)mciU Tluiuiiih Coopcnuion (intl linlighl* 
inciU Work t'ttrnmuun whith wii^i uirrietl oul in 1^)74-197(>; «nU in which 
over 6(),000Sc-con(lary school and IJnivcrjiily NiiKlcnu, teachers »nd nien 
in unirorn) comlucteU a pilot oppration in the eradiuition of IlllteracXf 
using new nuiteriaN aiid methods relevant to the lives ot the people. 

.V6 rhu delutilion of a long*runge national policy tor eduuitioOi emphasiz- 
ing that cUiicuition in the right ofall people, and that all people have a duty 
towards the eradicaljon of illiteracy an the first ^tep in the promotion ol 
an enlightened, knowledgeable and productive society. 

.V7 The announcement ol'a government campaign lor economic and cultur- 
al development which places the eradication of illiteracy very high on 
the list of priorities. 

3.8 The formation of the Department of Adult Hducation in 1975, which 
made the ncccssiiry research and preparatory work for the conduct of the 
literary campaign. 

On these foundation, the National Literacy Campaign with its slogan »i pledge 
to eradicate illiteracy through learning and tcaching« was born. 



4. * i*rvparation of the litermy campaii^n plan and (he formation of the National 
Litetxay Campaif^n Coordinating^ Committee 

^ • 

Immediately aflcr the conclusion of the'Devel(»pmcnt Through Cooperation 
and linlighlment Work Campaign in 1976, the Department of Adult Hduai- 
jtion drew plans for a national literacy campaign. The general goals and^spccilli; 
: objectives for the proposed campaign were developed. The gcncra^gbals in-^ 
*;e\iu)cd j^(a) the eradication of illiteracy from Socialist Ethiopia by 1978; (b) the 
use of literacy skills to acquire knowledge which can be used in the promotion 
of economic, social, political and cultural development; (c) the laying of foun- 
dations for continuing and life-long education; and (d) the creation of a socia- 
list culture in Ethiopia. 

Within these broad general goals, the following specific objectives were drawn 
up: (a) to initiate literacy work first in urban centers i]ind their surroundings; (b) 
to begm and carry out the penetration of rural areas with a continuing attack 
on illilercy in a scries of campaign phases; and (c) to develop support services 
for permanent literacy through creation of O^munity reading rooms, libra- 
ries and study centers; operation of a vifluallr^[ion-widc educational radio 
program sytfetii for adult education; and CommuhUv Skill Training Centers 
and Satellite operations for CSTs.* 



To Htluiili/e Ihtfuc hmml Houh hiuI ohjtHlive^ iniplemenlullon jutrulc^ 
gjes were dcvclupcd. both for the iihorl'lerrn plan uiul ft)f Ihe long lerm plan. 
The suutcgy for (he short-lerm plan cnipha^ijrod Ihe inlliailun of lilcnicy in the 
urban and surroumling arca'i amlnlmoil iP teach 1,368.000 lllilerales in 5.(KX) 
lilcfiKy ccnicrsi by niohili/lng ubout 35.000 inJitruclorj*. The long-term plan, 
which h lh<? ncM nt^p urtcr Ihe Jihori-lerm plun aims at proceeding lo the rural 
arcai, gradually cMcndinjt ils hori/on of coverage each year, unlil all Ihc rural 
vonuminilie!* arc pcnclraled through IllCifSy work, 
lo ensure both horizontal and verlicle intcgrttlion ofclVortfi. a National Litera- 
cy Campaign Coordinating Committee was created in May 1979, with a sttruc* 
lure as showri in the organizational chart on next page, The Minister of llducii- 
tion was appointed chairman of the committee. 

The NatiomU Literacy Campaign Coordinating Committee brought together 
44 representatives from government ugciictcs, mass organizations, profess- 
ional associations, and religious Institutions. It is replicated at the Regional. 
Provincial, District and local levels in Urban Dwellers Associations and Peas;^ 
ant Associations. There arc at, present 15 Regions, 106 Provinces, 594 Disiiicts, 
ix\H)u\ 2.0(X) Urban Dwellers Associations and about 27,(X)0 Peasant Associa- 
tions in lUhiopia. Thus, the distribution of responsibility is extensive, ; 
i The organization of the Executive Committees is structured to cover all the 
various tasks which had to be planned and coordinated for the campaign to be 
implemented, liach level of the Executive Committee had, therefore, its: (a) 
Ilducation^ fifnterials Procurement and Distribution Committee; (b) Recruit- 
mcnt. Training and Placcmc/it Committee; (c) Propaganda and Aid-Coordi- 
nating Committee; and (d) DaUi Collection/Supervision anif.Ccrtifi^^^ 
Committee. w ^ 

The plan ws to cnidiatlc illiteAcy from all urban and surfounding arcayby 
1981, and to follow this by the eradiattion of illiteracy from rumi Ethiopia by 
1981. These remain the major targetsof the NLCCCand the National Literacy 
Campaign. 



5. The conduct qf the campaign 

5.1 Thescimpolgn phases . ' . 

" The National Literacy Campaign, as a fully coordinated program under 
NLCCC was launched in mid-1979. So far, five Rounds have becn lmplemcnt- 
cd and the sixth one is undeTway. The varipjus rounds have focu's^ed on parti- 

* cular tasks as^fbllows: > \ 

■ . , ■ • 
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^11 rtHht^lhl^ 

(d) RaumI I (July IW CO tkU)b«r I^W) ' 

Ai» of|4ni/i;tl mmi on illileriJcy in|h^ mtban art^gii ami iheif ftiumHiml\, 

tnies. ^Ilh <i targel uf 13 million 
(h) Kounil M ((Hlof^^f IW u> M^fwh mn 

V) /'A.nf /Wo 

(I) Hound III (May IVHO lo ihU}ha 1080) 

I j^Uniiutt llNHc ittniimign inin rurul uttk%, wilh ft larj^^jl^ruup of IW 
nullion ^opk. I'unMitcriicy cl4^!»C!i for \^q%<s who w|i4iicU« from Rou;wJ 
II 

Kourtd III wa!i launchcU on h\ May IVHO. aii |>4rt ofthc May Day C^Ubra^ 
honi. This ovcMsion m% used lo rcn^w ihe naiinardclcmiinalioirio !?fa^ 
dicatc illiteracy from l^hiopla. vj 
(d) Round IV (November l08l)1oMftr€h|<)8|) 

This round counlinued work in {he rurnl sector iind amccninilcd on 
hicrucy work wiihmtcssful i<articu>4nti from the four rounds ihu^i litr; 



.5 1.3 rha^e Ihrrr ^ . 

(c) Round V (May 1981 to Ocfohcr 1V8I) 

Most cITorts conccnlmtcd on the ^xienslon of the canipaign to wider 
rural areas, with Urgct groupiof h3 rnlllion pcopk, continuing the nctiv- 
ity begun in Round III 

(n Round VI (November 1981 to Maa*h W82) 

This Round wa5/Htill going on at the Udaipuf Seminar, combining the 
final attack on ijmcracy in the urban areas, with coniinucd work in ihc 
rural jiector. TmJc waJi also a concentration on posl-liienicy work wUh 
'NucceiHful participant* from the past Roundi. 
Each phase is thus charactcri/cd by three strands of literacy work. There 
was the beginncrN course in which literacyand numeracy skilU acquired. 
The second strand was that of the remedial cbsscs, and the third was the 
post-literacy operation Which was broadly characterized as cxintinuing 
education. . ^ " 



\ lH«fiiiy Kouiul II itumW >w %u<«;a ^^tpMk P|l(pt4 ?*|id^^4* pm*^ 
i)«?it by tii^nuiMf^ itaU wgi iUM.)p« (ur r«trHm$ibk uHt|g g»nt i iivniruv|tH> i)im\ 




I hi? pfDgfiini ul ihi? Nrftitiiwl l)i?MUHf Kc'MAiiMin of I UuopM tUk^ ^1 h<f 
ii^hl Uf U<?krmifl4tH?n lor rtll fiiit jiMMtin??* will h« rcainnu^J No nrtUorwl 
tiy wUI donorwi^ itm)ihcf un« sim*? th«? huiufy.tuliun?, Utt|uai<r anil i^liiHio 
ol c<n.h luitJorvilHy v%m t^mi ft<o$f\mi\ iit iiuorit4fK« ihc? i»|Mrii of 
uKkli^m t he liniiy of I ihiopi^'i nii(kinA)ilif i wUI N hAitilon ihdf ^mmoi) 
itruiMil^ (kiiiirui Uoitalhrn, iin|^fi4lunu bufc4ucrsiuc i^piuluoi 4riU »lt fm* 
(H)04(> foaei t hii united itruigic if tu^d on d^iif^ to ion«truti » ni^w 
life (imJ 4 n<?v^ itHi«Jiy N^i^ii on Ci|UdIUy» hrolhc^rhooU «ful fnutUAl rtip^cl « 
Ihii \m Ird to (t l4n||U4f c polky «^hk h docu not con?iidcf Amt)4}k ** th^ ^nl^ 
UrtitOAitr ul Mutruclion 4^ the C4$< in pf^ fevuluMonury |-thwpui. 
ihW of the number of \An$m$<!% HHiUtx in llihiopwi ^bout 15 ni^r Un|U4Mt?iy 
/tugcthcr voNgr th^ nn^thcr iongu(^» ot over ^.1% of the lUhiopi^n p^of^i^j 
prctf^m hi^f3<y tc^ihfnM ni^icfiitU m prt)du<^U in ihw 15 msijor Uni 
namely, Anih^nc, Oronu), hiiriiiiv*, W«jl4>iiign4, .Sumah, K^mtwiii^^^^i ^ 
|Udtytgn4, Kummtgfw* (kdtMgna, Afangnta, Ciuriigigm. KaII^* 

Muihigitii, Sohogiu, rtiui Siduniign^t A"i no other bi^uagc than An^hdric 
it$ 6w n uript» the Arntunc nript \u% been u%cd for iili Ungudgc*. (The Ambar*'^ 
iv alpliiibct \u> }^ k\Ut\ MCh>Hh Wven derivative?* There arc 4ho 5l 
uuent Ictten, each with four dehvative* ) . ' ^ 

. } ' ■ ■ 

The curriculum for litcritcy training been wmpfctely revised during the 
poni-rcvolutionary^ period. In the moit general seme, it nhw rcllccts the flur- 
pose of the program of the National Democratic Revolution whi^h si4\\4\ fm 
^ equ;iliiy»,wlf-rcluncc, the dignity of labor, the juprenucy o.f the i;pmriion 
, gcwul and the unity of the whole counio' The content .of reading rna'teri^U 
naturally reflects these idcaU and objectives. , ^ . 

The beginner*s course m literacy arfd numeracy proceeds throughslage^of let- 
ter and number recognition to »iifr^lc word iind sentence conilrujCtioh, build- 
• Kjg into classwofk writing and calculation exercise and praLtice: Then comc 
'.the follow-up primers on topics tten deal with ^oil and \i% con-^ervation, dean , 



l |Hui UUf4^> |ifi»ff4Mi u a<?»i|iriW M iruiuilauiun ui tuiintr if4Hui^i^ 

HMU 1 4rm»* i tiit^^ 4«»fJ l ff4 PiJ^ipU>(Mn<h«. Ik4)ih. 41)4 I 4<^v4iU>h, 
ana R^tetnlii4iHm C uMimhiHMi. 0« HffM>tiiiKin4f> Arm^d t *ifVf * ainJ 
A» (nhkipi4n lAhwft ,\^uH;mmn h4Vf? Ml imul'^td m {hp mt%l\mim^ 
i^tiumt\um$ piAKikM ^^hii4imn U\ ^iAkUmmn mOi iN*^ 4i^mJ*% imuuv- 

m4tM>m »f)4 opei4ikm ^i?oiuumer iund pfu4Mv<f itHip€f4livc, ivfltf^ ciilMv4- 
• iMia 0r^nW4tk>niK Home impruv<iiicftf 4fki liofn^ rix)mimk^» ^UKaI eUu- 
vdlmii. 4iiil h<4tch *4nU4ikM» 4f« iicv^luiKU 4nU rtfif kKUtjj Ui<j4 1 h« |K)»MiUr' 



I he inatn ttf4^H4n^ fofv^ f^K ^^^c liU<4^> amjt4i|irt A^rtK fftifn }ht i|ud<ni 
hiHly In 4dihntm, HhiM)! tc4ihtri» c^jyl t<fV4«t4^ itK«Ub<it of ih< 4(iiKil (oiKVi 
4nd ihc pch<tf. rclinrit pcr&onnri, tmMt lvi>a«wivei. etc. 4U rendcwd fft« 
4nd volunury icrvk^> ; • . 

All ihe%c liuracy iiuimtor* tv4d to be traindcd *nd oricni<d to th^ ifKcifk* 
tiKthodi of lh€ tilcmcv C4mp4ign f ramini unA plact at lh« twtioi>4J k\t\ 
dt ihc ft^uiful 4nd provifKwl c<ntcfi for 4 p^rtod of 540 d4yi ^t*>f<^**^*^ 
Round The courwi ijKludcd ih« pro|Kf ^it of muructmnAl matcmh; 
mcihodi and technique* of lC4Chin|; prciytrattonaml 4pplic4Ucm of tcachini^ 
aidi; adult jnycholi>|y ; technique of f^indUng ckiKt.fof adulti; and llm-aid 
Ndlih pr^ctitct The c^uncs were jhort, but the pfovUk>n^ the Te^dKr'.* 
Mjg^l fttr the imiructon, and ihe (M itux mmi had alread)^ been inmed aij 
icachcft in the fumml wNK^l Vyitcm en«ured that instruction would be of a , 
high standard. J ^ ^ \> 

When there xi nta$i mobih/aiion for literacy work one of the m^Jor problem^ 
factng pUnncn n the tjuciUon 6f finding piiice^ for locating learning centers. 
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In Ethiopia the slogan was: »Everywhere there is a place for leaminig.<< Thus, 
teaching took place everywhej-e - not only in schools but also in Urban Dwell- 
ers Association Centers, Peasant Association Centers, factories. Military 
Camps, Prisons, private homes, government and non-government institu- 
tions, churchyards, mosques, youth centers, state farms, and under the shade 
of trees.. , * * ' * \ 



5.6 MethocfS' of instruction ' 

■ • - . ■• : C , . • •• . 

The aim was to teach literacy .and post-literacy courses Within the time set/or 
them. The methods emphasized practical exercises and demonstrations. 
There has been considerable innovation. Wall charts and flashcards have/been 
produced in thousands often from waste cardboard. Local materials such as 
seeds dnd berrieJhave beeii usbd to illustrate the basicprocesses ofaritlimetic. 
In all circumstances^ the experiences of the audience and tjie jj^tur^ of the ^ 
environment have been used to develop a mastery of literacy and numeracy 
through direct and self-reliant methods. / ' . c/^ 



5.7 Literacy examination j 

The broadband general objective of the national campaign isto set' the largest 
number of people on the path to continuous sttlf-improve^erit through life- 
Jong education. Taking a realistic view, however, ihe campaign must have 
short-term and very specific objectives that are at\ainable so that the vast 
majority of the participants will be able immediately to use the skills thfeyliave 
acquired. These objectives are a's follows: . . ' 

^ ^ ■ ■. ■ . ' - - ' ■ / . ■* 

5J A Reading skills and their application 

Jo^be able to read and understand newspapers, nl^azines and periodicals and 
^all-sheets for the general reader, together withieaflets, pamphlets and booic- 
Je6^)roduced for continuing education on naticfnal political affairs, simple eco- 
-nomic issues, agriculture, health, nutrition, cmld care, maternity, water supply 
"and use, cooperative action and organizatioii, simple building techniqueis,and 
new technology related ta agricultural, artisan, cottage industry production, 
and craftsmanship. / , 



5.7.2 Wri/ing skills and their applications ^ ^ \ 

To be able to write letters tafriends and family members, and to the Kebele or 
Peasant Associations, oT ia govenjment agencies or cooperatives, asking for 
information, seeking advice or stating a case. 



r 



5.7.3 Computation and its application ' " 

To be able to calculate or estimate sugh things as areas of land, quantities of 
materials, crop yields, seed and fertilizer requirenjents, to palculate prices and 
quantities, measure weights, prepare budgets, work out taxes, and'^to set out 
these calculations pimply. / 

Af the end of the literacy beginners courses, aSTexamination which reflects 
almost all these aspects, and which is based on realistic content and appHca- . 
tion, is conducted. Those who pass the test thenVoceed to the higher leyel of 
application which we call ^post-literacy.«"Those who fail are taken into reme- 
dial classes. / r . \ ' 



5,8 The role played by the radio in the National Literacy Campaign 

In the Literacy Campaign the major role of radio is mobilization for participa- 
tion and the stimulation of interest in post-literacy programs. Eleven 1 kilowat 
stations broadcast formal and nonformal education programs to listeners. To 
support this program, UNICEF has already supplied 3,000 radio sets and has . 
indicated willingness to supply another* 12,000. Additional sets have^ been 
made available through bilateral assistance. ' 



5.9 Mobilization of the masses and resources for the campaign 

A reference has already been made'to the total mobilization of the nation's 
resources achieved through the work of the National Literacy Campaign 
Coorjdinating Committee. Popular mobilization brought financial and mate- 
rial support from the people: the construction of literacy centers when 
required; feeding and housing instructors who came into the communities; 
the.Qpllection of funds for the purchase of writing materials, and for the tran-u 
sport of4iteracy materials from distribution points to the dbmmunity; and for 
the establishment of the community reading room^ which are becoming per- 
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manent focal points for continuing education within the community. All these 
tasks they have carried out under the local'leadership of Peasant Associations 
and the Urban Dwellers Associations. 

During the first two years ofthe campaign, local cash contributidns\otalled 
the equivalept of about 5.5 million. US dollar^, and external contributions in 
'cash and kind totalled around 3 million US doUars. Tp this must be added the 
uncosted but essential inputs»ofunpaid volunteer instructors and the support . 
and subsistence for instructors provided by rural cqmmunities. During the 
^ first four I^unds, just over half the inputs to the campaign came directly from 
tlje popular organizations and fronii individuals, underlining that this was a 
real popular movement. ' . \ 



5.10 Logisticsr 

5. 10. 1 . Booklets, writing and teaching materials 

Primers for the literacy beginners' course were printed in 15 diflferent langua- 
ges for the last six Rounds. Their total nutpber reached 9,450,452 copies. A 
total of 9,678,667 copies of functional follow-up literature for the post-literacy 
course were also printed and distributed. All instructional materials are provi- 
ded free of charge to the literacy participants. The following materials were 
distributed to the teaching cenftrs during the six RoCmds. 

. Chalk (giloss) 1,390,710 

Exercise books 186,686 

Flashcards (sets) 22,158 
' Pencils 2,026,807 

Blackboards ' 55,937 

Kerosene Lamps 30,000 
ThQ^e quantities repiresent only those distributed from the center to support 
areSs particularly in need. Ai leas^^n equal amount has bee n produced within 
the R^ions from funds contribiifted locally. Many schools, Awraja Edycatioh- 
al PeSagogy Centers, and Coftimunity S'kill Training Centers have been busy 
making^lackboards, flashcards and other teaching aids. All this in itself was a 
major operation requiring careful forward planning for preparation, produc- 
tion, and distribution. T 
•. ' " ■ - ■. . ■ 

5. 10.2 Provision made for literacy instructors, ^ 

Each literacy instructor who went but to rural commtinities was provided with 
a uniform' with cape, a pair of leather or canvas shoes, an umbrella, one blan- 
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ket, teaching manual and textbooks, and a first-aid kit (one kit fora groujJ of JO 
instructors), with food and shelter to be provided by the communities. More- 
over, they wexe provided with. vaccinations against malaria; yellow fever, etc. 
Clinics, health centers and'hospitals were askefl to give ftfefe medical services to 
sick instructors. . - 



5. 1 1 Monitoring the progress of the campaign 

Aguide l\as been distribi^tel to Literacy Campaign Executive Committees at 
all levels on how ot keet)Vecords to provide numerical data on the number of 
people enrolled, dropoulSj and made literate, and also on the amount of mate- 
rial resources collected and utilized. . 
More importantly, there is a built-in evaluation unit ilamed Data Collection, 
Evaluation a;id Certification Committer in the Literacy Organizational Struc- 
ture at all levels. Members of these committees from each level go out to the 
' field ^o evaluate the on-gjrtng program duping each Round. Normally there are^ 
four major activities which these evaluation teams perform: 

5.11.1 They give professional arid technical ai^istahce to tHe literacy instruc- 
'^tors whose classes have been observed on the basis of mutual discus- 
sion. ^ • .1 

5.11.2 They submit reports to their Literacy Coordinating and Executive 
^ Committees stating the weak pbintS observed in the on-going pro- 

' gram. ' ^ ' ■ ■ C 

5.11.3 They discijss with the members of the Literacy Coordinating and 
Executive Committees problems identified in the field and suggest 
solutions or work jointly to arrive at some solutions. 

5.11.4' They consolidate and circulate evaluation results to other areas for 
^ exchange of experiences. ^ 

Based on these evaluation results, important measures have been taken inclu- 
ding that-of revisions of plans about use of different nationality languages, 
textbook contents, teachers manual, literacy test manual, evaluation manu£^ 
and instructors training manual . 



6. ' Quanfhtive dutconte of the campaign « . 

At the tinie of writing (January 1982),. we are in the third year of the National 
Literacy Campaign. And it would be proper to ask what the outcome of ih& 
campaign so'^far is. Including the rtlHh Round 11,411,570 participants were ' 

* > 
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enrolled/out of wiiom 8,099,681 sat for the literacy examination and out of 
which 5,205,409 were declared successful. Illiteracy had been reduced from 
93% to 65% during the first three rounds, and when the 4th and 5th round 
' results are considered, the percentage^ecrease wiil go further down, ' , 



7. What qfter literacy? * s 

gflorts are being made to ensure that literacy and numeracy proceed into fol- 
low-up use of skills, and then into the initial stages of continuing education, A 
range of mecanisms have been dfeveloped to achieve this. 

7.1 Younger participants who succeeded in the campaign are eligible to 
attend Grade III of primary school. As the schools are under the management 
of committees representative of the mass organizations in th^ cpmmunity, 
this linkage between nonformal an^formal systems has a community base. It 
is of interest to note that, as a result, we have something like a quarter of a mil- , 
lion more primary school students in the system than had been planned for.-^ 
The linkage between the formal education-and literacy is noteworthy.. To pay 
no attention to th^djacational needs of the succeeding groups in the younger 
age brackets wiU b^to invite the need for a permanent campaign. The spread 
of literacy mustj^hci-efore, be linked to the u njversalization of a system of gen- 

' tsraLeducation.for children of schooLage. In Ethiopia, the target year for a liter- 
ate population is 1987. This is also aTarget ye^fr in the formal school system for:, 
the universalization of education of children&ed 7 who will enter grade I of 
the primary school. Fi-om •that moment, no^ore illiterates will be fed ♦ 
into the pipeline and the system of general^ucation will proceed towardsjuni- 
versalization: 6 grades first, and then 8 grades before the endVthe cen^iiy. 

7.2 A second mechanism is^the Community Reading Room, of^^ch there 
are now 2,800 with a target for 29,000 - one. in eac/ Urban Dwellers Associa- . 
.tion and Peasant Association. The Community Reading Roory/ are being 
constmcted by communities and each is stocked with 10 copu^s each of 50 
titles for an average compiunity size of 800 to 900. The bookletScoXer a range 
of basic subjects from soil erosion to child care and from sanitation to 
improved seeds. This follow-up literature will extend over tiflrte into continu- 
ing education at a higher'levfel of scientific content and will supplement and 
support the efforts of 'extension agents in the various developmttyt Sectors. 
Over time.' these Community Reading'Rooms will become comnSnity Edu^ 
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cation Centers with firm roots in the community and with community-direct- 
ed educational programs reflecting national development policies. *' 

7.3 Thirdly, a growitig infr^^structure which supports post-literacy and conti- 
nuing non-formal education'sJctWity is the.CoiW^unity Skill Training Center. 
A^resent there are 300 of Ihejri in Ethiopia, one in each of the nearly 600 
administrative districtsfin'tlie country. Wben these CSTC's are operational, 
each^f the 29,000 smallj^otnrnunities in Ethiopia will be served by rural ani- 
mators and rural adult edyc^ion instructors who will teach ihlhese communi- 
ties after Uaining in the Community Skill Training Centers. 





4.2.3. Campaigning for literacy in the Republic of 
Iraq:\Process and development 



From a presentation made by the Iraqi team (Professor Ayif Habib, The Arab Liter- 
acy and Adult Education Organization; and Sabah Nuri Al-Zand, Director, Planning 
aqd Fbllow-up Division, The Supreme Council of the Comprehensive National 
Campaign for Compulsory Literacy, Baghdad, Iraq). 



■~ V (I) ' 

" ■ "> ■ - ■ ■ - 

Historical background 

1.1 Struggle against. illiteracy began in Iraq after World War L Activity in 
adult literacy took somewhat clearer form when the Scientific Institute, a non- 
government body, started its progi^ams in 1922 and dp^ned classes for illit-' 
erates as well as organized public lectures to sensitize the public opinion to the 
dangers and consequences of illiteracy. 

1.2 In the late Twenties, work in literacy was taken over by the Ministry of 
Education. However, allocations were small. Very few classes were opened 
which usually met in the evenings. 

The main features that characterized work in literacy during this period fcould 
be summarized as follows: ' * . ' 

- Traditional - using old methods of teaching; ' 

- Using varieties of textbooks - each organization usedite owxi chosen books; 

- No follow-up was noted; and . . ^ 
-"*No commitment was made by any political party. 

1 .3 The Fifties saw the establishment of a special Department of Adult Liter- 
acy and Fundamental Education in the Ministry of Education and useful col- 
Jaborations with various international agencies. Unesco providisd important 
assistance both directly and through ASFEC (Regional Center for Functional 
Literacy in Rural Areas of the Arab States) in materials production and' train- 
ing of pejfs(3^nnel. 
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(II) , . 

\ The National Comprehensive Campaign for Compulsory Literacy^ 
\ ^ ■ . 
1 . . Po litica I frame\i'ork 

The.Eighth Regional Congress of the Arab Baath Socialist Party, convened in 
Janua^ry, 1974, had said: *^ 

»The widespread illiteracy among the people and particularly in the country^de, is 
considered one of the greatest and most dangerous obstacles to political, economic 
and social progress in the country . . .. Our country.cannot perform iuk vanguard revo- 
lutionary Vple in liberating the Nation and the building of its unified socialist state, as 
long as thi\rate of illiteracy is still manifest among the ranks of our people.« 

2. Freliminar^, groundwork * . • 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

,The Baghdad Conference on Compulsory Literacy (May 8-15, 1978) laid the 
preliminary grourt^work for a new literacy campaign. The confereince was 
patronized by Ffc£, ^Saddam Hussain, the Vice-Chairman of the Revolution- 
ary Command Coun\^il and was attended by many international experts on 
literacy and adult edudjtion. The conference delineated an overall strategy for 
illiteracy eradication with the following elements- 

(I) Identify target populatjon and target dates of completion; 

\2) Estimate the cost forjnjplementation; • \ 

(3) Recruit and train administrative and teaching personnel; I, 

(4) Prepare curricula, textbooks and other facilities; and 

(5) Propose a structural organUo run the literacy campaign. 

The advice of the conference was accepted in full and it vyas ordered by the 
Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) that illiteracy be eradicated within 
three years. 

3. Legislation \ 

Two legislations concerning illiteracy erjidicatlon were passed: 

(1) Compulsory Education Law No. llsVf 1978; and 

(2) Law No. 92 of 1978 regulating the National Comprehensive Literacy Campaign 
^ for Compulsory Literacy. 

^ A description of each Law is presented below. 

« \ . ■ . 

I I'rom Dr. Buhni Al-Nasicr, ))!• radical ion j)f Illiteracy in jiftq . Pmccss and Ucvclopmcnt.w 
Published by the Supreme Council, The National Comprehensive Campaign for Compulsory 
literacy, c , / 
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3;i (Sompulsory Education Law No, lis of 1978 ^ . 

The Law of Compulsory Education re^n<^: 

(1) Making schiJol attendance compulsor>' for all children of age group, 6-15 years, 
who had not completed ihc primary school. 

(2) Compelling parents or guardian^ lo send ihclr children or*wardJ lo primar>* 
schools until ihcy conjplctc ihc.primary level o[cducation or reach thc'agc of 15. 
Fines or imprisonment was to be imposed on parents or guardians who did not 
comply with the Law. 

3.2 Compulsory Literary Law /Vo. 92 of 1978 

On May 22, 1978, RCC issued the Compulsory Literacy Law No. 92 making the 
task of eradicating illiteracy a national campaign an^a priority^ for the State 
Policy. " • ^ 

Compulsory clemertt 

Notably, the Law emphasized the compulsory clement, making attendance at 
a literacy center obligatory for all illiterates. Article (17) of the Law impjoscs 
• fines or imprisonment on those who have violated the Law. Article (14) 
imposes more punitive measures. The illiterates who have failed to comply are 
not eligible for: (I) employment cither in public or private sectors; (2) obtain- 
ing or renewing a license for particular professions; and (3) applying for a bank 
loan. ^ ' 

Furthermore, Article (19) treats absences thus: Paying fines of notmorc than 2 
Iraqi Dinars (I.O.), imprisonment imposed on the enrollees who have been 
absent three times within a month without any legitimate excuse. To guard 
against sabotage^ Article (18) imposed heavy fines and/or two-month impri- 
sonment, on any person who committed an act which obstructed the can> 
paign operation. 



4. Df^lnition of illiterate 

The term »Iiriterate« is delined in Articlet^aTa citi/cn who is between 15 an^ 
45 years old; does not k^ow how to read and write; and who has not reached 
the »cultural standard.^ 

The »cultural st;mdard,« in turn, includes the following abilities: to read, to 
write, and to know arithmetic; to develop professional skills; to raise standard 
of living culturally, socially and economically; to know the rights and duties of 
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^sfcMircn towards h\^ country; and to create selRonfidencc, patriolbni and 
Arab Nationalism. 



5. Lradfpship of thr ^^irnpci^n 

H.t. PresideiJt Saddam Hussain, Chaimun of RCC, gives strong support to 
the campaign. In a speech, he cautioned; 
• <^ 

The question of cradicaling illilcmcy is an ^ducaliona! one wilh poliUcdl aspects 
Therefore, even if cnou^ possibilities were available forjhe Arab Baalh Socialist 
Party 10 alone, pursue the usk of eradicaling illiieracy. il musl nol commil ihe mis- 
rakc. and musl only uke up ihe role of a leader and director, and leave the door wide- 
open for participalion for all national groups and even for all people, in order to 
generate the required enthusiasm to achieve the result?*. . , .** 

5. 1 Central administration , . 

Article (2) of Compulsory LitcracT Uw provides for the sct-up of a council to 
serve as the central administration of theCaniMign and to be attached to the 
MimsUy of Education, The Council assume* the name: ^Supreme Council of 
the National Comprehensiv^anipaign for Compulsory iiteracy<* which, in 
this writing, will \c referred to as >>the. Supreme Councils (SC), ' ^ 

/ 

5.1.1 Structurr the Supremr^Council 

Presided by the Vice-Ppme Minister, and with the Minister of Hduation as its 
Vice-President, the SO consists' of the following members: 

(I) Director (ieneral of ihc SC, ^ 
<2) Secretary General for the AdministratiatHs^.duaitiorrind Higher I-ducation in 
the Seif.Rulc Area. \ 

(3) A representative of each of the sections of the National and Patriotic Progressive 
I'ront. 

(4) I Itulcr-sccf claries of Ministry ol^lUlucation. 

(5) llndcr-Kcrctary of l.ocal Allrtlr^i in Ministry of Ittlcfior. 

{()) tlmrcr-^ccfctarici from the Ministries of Higher Education ami Sclcntidc 
Research, Infommilon, Planning and Culture and Arts, 

(7) Representatives of Ministry of Defense and fmm the Internal Security Poacs 

(8) ' Heads of the General Psublishmcnt for Peasants Pducation and Guidance, and^ 

Institutlon^of Worken Hducation, 

(9) Senior Olficials in the Ministry of Pducation. 

(10) RcprcsenUtivei from the following organizations; Trade Unions, Cooperative 
Peasrtnl Association, Iraqi Voiilh, NaUonal Union of Iraqi Students, Women 
I cderallon, ami Tcachor tinlort. 
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1 hus, the SC embraces all mmutnc^ and political and mxuI imtitutiom coin* 
bulin^ Ihcir cfToru and sharing responsibilities for the eradication of illiteracy. 



5 2 Funaions 0/ ihr SuprrtTif Courtal ^ 

The primar>' functions ol SC includes the folIo>^ing:. 
I- 

(1) i general csicculiyn pUn and oversee iu implcnicnuiion. 

(2) Propose rtvcnuct foTl/rut\<in$ the campaign, 

(3) Approve the ^innual budget; - *^ 

(4) Approve ihe curncuU and lcxlb<K)k*r 

(5> r.nUibli^h ihe cnicria for ^electing and irainmg teachers, 

(6) Act a* Puhlic Seo Kx Hiuird in appointing any ofllciaN. employees and tniema* 
^ iiomil e^iperl? for ihc canipjiign 1 he SC m alv) em|H)wered lo uuthon/e any ciii- 

/en lo teach in si literacy center, 

(7) <iivc a^^ariU to efficient liierjcy norkeri and learner^ including cash, medals 
and ciiations. 

(8) Pnxlaim ihc commencement of the campaign; 

{^) Prepare and launch a public relations campaign in coIUlxirution with the 
Mtni"tlr> of Inform.ition to crc.ile motivation and generate enthusiasm among 
the illilcratct to jititnd literacy centers, 
( 10) Publuh reading mntcnaU for literacy gmduatet to prevent them Imm relapsing 
into illiteracy; and 

( I U Conduct research or lie Id studies n^Tcdcd for dcv eloping lite racy work, dctcciing 
any delects and adjusting them and prtmmimg the campaigns progrcii. 

All this clearly illustrates that the SC possesses wide powers as far as planning, 
superv ision and financing of the aimpaign is c^)ncemed. The SC exerciser its 
IH)weni and fiillllN its functions through an executive body. 



The executive body comprises of rtso major d);partmcnts: 

l ive directorates arc attached to the (iencfnl Dircctonile:*, 

Research and Documentation; IManning and Statistics, Kvahmtioh and i-ol* 

low-up. Curricula and Hooki and Training, 
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J2) Directorate General qf A(lminii[ra(ivl ^ 

Again, fiVe^directoratos* are attached to tlije General/Direct'orato: ; 
/Accounts, Administration and Personnel, Public' Relations, Supplks and 
Transportation. . ' ' : ^ " 



6.^ Local administration ^ \ ' ^ , v 

While the SQ runa the campalgfi^atrthe natipnal levpl^ there are local literacy 
^councils of similar structure, handling literacy a$livities in proyinces.The three 
level^s of literacy councils include: govei:norate, county (Wah) and district^, 
(nahiyah). v " ^ ^ 



7. Cooperation among literacy counciis ' . 

• . . ' ■• ..•'' .''-'> - • ' ^ ''1 

To coordinate all literacy works, a Central COmmittee is formed, The Central^" 
Committee comprises of all Jhe chaitttien of goyemorate local douncils and 
their assistants. 
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The National Plan for Cornputipry Literacy , 
8.1 Objectives . 

The general objectives of the plan was to eliminate illiteracy within the period 
of 35 months. To achieve this gene|^objective, the action objectives are for- 
mulated as follows: 

1. Teach reading, writing and arithmetic. 

2. Develop professional sidlls and promote career. 

3. Develop the standard of living culturally, socially ^nd economically. 
'4. Create self-confidence, patriotism, Arab nationalism and humanism 

* 5. Induce the recognition of socialism and in partigular, the Baath ideology about 
socialism. . / 

4 > Promote life-long education as a mean of developing self-growth. 



8.2 Target population 

The following table provides information on planned targets: 
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Population and IllltomtcrRccordod in 1977 






Category 




'-"r -9 — 

MalQ 


r Fenale 


' f 
Total 


(a) Total population 




6,267,758 


5,872,233 


, ...... 

12,129,991 


(b) Population of 
'(15-45) age group^ 




2,275,658 




'. X 


(c) Illiterates, of 
(15-45) age' group 




676,690 


* 

1,535,936 


2,212,626 


(c) as^% of (a) 
(c) ^s % of (b) 


J* . 


30% 


72% 


' 18% 
« 50% 



^- 1 

i 



Source: Population Census, 1977. - 

\ ■ > 
8.3 ^Enrollment priority 

Priority in enrollment is given to Ihfc following sectors: ^ ' ' 
I. Workers in goverhmental, semi-governmental and private sectors, 
^2. The armed forces, ' ;i 

3. lfi?^nternal security for 

4. ^literates in urban area, and 

5. Illiterates in rural^area. ^ ,/ 

8.4. Enrollment plan . 

The table on next page depicts the structure of literacy enrollment during the 
period of 35 months. 

■ • * 

9. Financial allocation • * 

9.1 Expenditure >: 

The Baghdad Comerence in 1978 ha^.estimated the cost per illiterate for the 
campaign. It amounted tq IRAQI Dinars (f.D.) 26, 37 (equivalent to 8I.75US 
dollars). The estimate of total cost was 58,346,947 1.D. Ten percent of this esti-i 
mate ^yas added to cover inflation (Juring the two years, 1976-78. Thus, the 
final cost estimate was 64,181,642 1.D. for the three years of canipaign opera- 
tion, (This amount is equivalent to 198,963,090 U.S. dollars.) 

'^'llO ;' ■ ' ., . • 
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Tublef Enrollmonl Plan for Compulsory Lilenicy 



• , ' ' " 

Qcuup 


biite of . 

t nroDiiHJTU ' 




reiiiditi 


• Total 

1 


of (iraduitil^n 




,j Owu 1 , ;ii 

' r-. Due 1, 7»J 






90,1!)4' ^ 


Jan 3), 00 
Jdi) 31 , 00 


< 


Jul 1, ?9 






673,5)6 


Aug 3) , 00 


3 


Tub ), m 




• ' ,390, on. 


' 3oy,6;{3 


Mar'31. Ul 




Sop 1 , 00 ^ 


*••■*■'■• w — 


314,650 


314,050 


Oct 31 , \\ 






676,690 


1.535,936 


2,212,626 





Source: The Supreme Councilor the National Comprehensive Campaign for. 
Compulsory Literacy. / . ' *^ 
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\% Curricula and reading materials 

10.1 Theprografn ^ 

The literacy program consists of two levels: basic and advanced. Elich^el 
lasts seven months and is terminated by an examination. It takes, therefore, at 
least fourteen months for an illiterate to graduate. ' 

* ' . X . ■ ' ; ■ . ■ ■ 

10.2 The syllabus 

For the basic level, two elements are fpvered: (a) Principles of reading^^riting 
aad arithmetic; and (b) General knowledge on the following topics: citizen 
and his environment, Arab society, the State, Religion, health and the achieve- 
ment of the Aratt BaatfrSDmljst I^rty. \ 
For the advanced levefl, there ar^four programs of studies, each is designed 
particularly for farmers, workeh^^oldiers and others. Arithmetic is the com- 
mon element in all four programs. Four units are covered in each of the four 
programs, but the ipode of presentation and emphasis'on the four units differ 
from one program to another. The four units include;' .national culture, reli- 
gion, education and health education. 
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10.3 Textbookx >^ ■ C ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

For the basic level, there Is a primerand a book on arithmetic, There are twd 
versions for each Book, one In Arabic and another In Kurdish, ^ 
For tho advanced level, the/o arc live textbooks: a book on arithmetic; and 

, rourreadingbooks,eachisVrlttene3poclallyrorworkers,iliirmers,s61(}lers'und 
women, Again, those live books arc published In two versions:. Arabic and 
Ku/dlsh, ' ' , , 

. To racilltate teaching, there is a teacher's handbook Tor 6ach textbook in use In 
the program. * : » - \ 

10.4 Materials for external reading * ' * 

Many reading materials of Tollow-up nature are printed and distributed, such 
as magaziheicalled »AUMustakbal.«^ 

10.5 Caching media ■ . 

Various means of facilitating learning^re utilized.. These include: (1) audio- 
visual materials such as flashcards for teaching word components, posters, 
charts and^blackboards; (2) video- taped lessons in the actual classroom setting 
(These lessons are shown on the national television in the evening between 
8:30 and 9:30 p.m. and each lesson is shown twice); and (3) lessons recorded 
on cassettes for use by seamen, truck drivers arid fishermen whose jobs pre- 
vent regular attendance in literacy classes. ,4 

10.6 Class schedule 

\ Classes are held five times weekly. Each time consists df two sessions, each 
\ lasts fifty minutes. There are thirty learners per class. A supervisor is assigned 
to supervise eighty teachers. 

10.7 Literacy centers 

All schools, buildings and other public buildings (such as mosques, premises 
of popular organizations, public halls, etc.) are utilized as literacy centers. 
Notably, there are literacy classes aboard the ships for seamen in the Gover- 
norate of Basrah. ■ ^ 

In female literacy centers^ there is a child-care service taking care of young 
children while illiterate mothers are attending classes. 
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' 11. Training and kavhm 
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I M Tmlnin^ itf literacy qffkm . i \ r / 

Four typos of training were organized in 1977 as preparation to iliipltSmont.thtr' 
campaign plan; 

" ■ ' . ■ ► \ 

I. A throc*wcek training course for directors of goinpulsor/iiiefHcy, 
• 2. . A training program for toachor-trulnbrs organized by the National Training Cen- 
ter for Fundamental Education. Graduates ofthis program were to run a unit of 
literacy teacher training In governdtatcs,^^ ) 

3. A training course for cducntiopal supervisors, 

4. The International Center for Adult Education In Scrs-Rllyyan organized a short 
training course for literacy olUcers. J'artlclpant^ were personnel In the Kxccutlvo 
Uody of the Supreme Council. 

11.2 Training of IHcraqf teachers > " 

A large number of literacy teachers are recruited from primary schools. These 
teachers are required to attend a short training course organized by their pro- 
vincial directorate of education. According to the enrollment plan, there was 
need to prepare 78,470 teachers. * ' 

11.3 Teachers provided from other institutions 

JJniversifies of Baghdad, Basrah and Mosul took part iri the campaign. The 
undergratuades from these universities took up teaching during summer, 1979. 



12. Evaiutionaridfoiiow-up t 

Department of Research and Documentation under {he Executive Body of 
the campaign was charged with the responsibility of evaluation of literacy pro- 
gram in govemo^ates. Activities performed byjthe Department incloded: 

1. Complete a fie^d study to' identify factors beneficial to the development of literacy 
programs. It proposes procedure of running literacy programs to be followed by 
local literacy centers. 

2. I^repar&a form for evaluation of teachers and directors of literacy centers. 

3. Form a committee for follow-up literacy activities in provinces. 
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. } n (ukliiion, there U u higher level ofevalution and rollaw-upt Quite often, the 
President nsnigns to some members or Aruh Uauth Soclallfit Party Leadership 
or some atblnet odlcers to visit local literacy centers to oversee problems, 9tra« 
Regies, and progress. This Illustrates the President's genuine concern Tor the 
literacy campaign. ' 



13. Publicity for the Utmcy campaign 

Ah orientatioi) program was presonted through mass media and publii /allies 
'to genoruto enthusiasm, particularly among the illiterates, and thus Induce 
their responsiveness to the literacy campaign. 

ApparenUy the publicity campaign pays oK, Publicity is continuing as part of 
campaign operation. Public rallies and seminars on literacy activities are often 
held and are usually led by well-known public figures. Other activities include: 

1, Bxhibitions of photographs mjA posters depiclting various stages of'campaign 
growth. 

2. Exhibition of handicrafts produced by literacy cnrollecs. 

^ 3. Songs and skits concerning particularly the advantage ofbeing literate arc written 
and presented on radio and television. On television they are shown as a prelude 
to televised literacy lessons. 1 * 

4. Pub[ic relations mobiles aim at reaching the illiterates in remote areas. 

4 .. .' 

14. The Knowledge Day 

TheCompulsory Literacy Campaign was ofTicially inaugurated on December 
1, 1978. This historic day has been designated »The Knowledge Day« and is 
cetehcated $very year with great enthusiasm. 



1 5. Future prospects: The post-llberacy stage 

Some 2,21L626 illiterates were on their way to becoming literates through the 
mass campaigfuNotW all these endevors, the graddated literates must 
be prevented from relapsing into illiteracy- The necessity of providingliferlong 
education is, therefore, recognfzed. .j^ ^ 

The Revolutionary Council has ihade another historic decision regarding this - 
matter. It has authorized the Supreme Council to establish »PopularSchools« 
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to provide l\irther educ«ilon for literacy grttUuHtes, AtienUttiice of popular 
schools »gain, compulsory, 

The popular schools offer a program of studies, which leads to « certillcwte 
equlvwlent to the primttry school certificate. The progr«m consists of three 
levels; 

(u) Level I olTcfJi courses equivalent to courses f9r ihe fourth gr»de of primttry 
schools, The duration oflqvel I is 5 monjhs. ^ 

(b) Level JlolTers courses equlvwIcntMo courses for the (IRh srwde of primttry 
8choors,.This level lasts 5 months, ■ > 

(c) Level III provides courses equivalent to courses in the sixth grade of primary 
schools. The duration of this level is 6 niofithSj^ ^ 

' The prognim dumtion is therefore 16 months. This implies ihut a literacy gra- 
duate mrty obtain a primary school certihcatc . within 16 months by Joining a 
popular school. He will be then eligible for enrolling Into a secondary school, i 
In other words, an illiterate could become a primary school graduate within 37^^ 
months, starting on the day he joins a literacy class. 

■ - ■ If 




lis 




In a literacy group 
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4.2.4 KenyaVsliteriMjy proBnim: From the 1960?i Into the 
J980S ' ' 



Minl!»lff, m\im «f Culture antl J^^rviccj*; and Drfvid Macharia. Dirntor. • 



> ' ' ' . 

l:lffrmy work in Kfnya brfort Inikprmkm t ' , , 

Prior to Independence* there were no co-ordlnnted programs of adult cduca- 
tion or litcrucy t^tiching In Kenya. A few voluntary organi/ations had^ome 
ttdult literacy projects in difl'crcnt parts of Che country, One of the notable 
agents waii'the Luubach Foundation which had established a literacy center In 
Nairobi. Xhls center used to organize courses for literacy teachers and also 
write reading materials for the literacy learners. Its Induence, however, did not 
spread Tar iVom the miOor towns. 

In addition, some church orpnizations used to organize literacy classes for 
their church mcmbtrs, to enable them to read the Uiblc. The National Chri- 
stian Council of Kenya (NCCK) deserves special mention for the role it has 
played and continues to play, In literacy, social and economic development 
projects. NCCK continues to participate very erTectJvcly In incomc-gcneniting 
projects amdVing the various groups, family-life training programs, production 
of litenicy and post-literacy materials, youth development prog^ms and 
handcraft centers. It should be mentioned that NCCK, incor\junct(on with the ' 
former Division of Adult Education had been the main sponsor in writing of 
literacy materials for a long time prior to i979|iayear that mafks a new era of 
literacy>iWork in Kenya. It has also played a leaaing role in the training of liter- 
acy teachers and other community leaders. 

In 1964, the Department dr cpmmuriity De^^elopment was formed within 
Kenya Government. One of its m^or aptivities was to cater for social services, 
including the opening of literacy classes throughout the country on self-help 
basisc This approach had its own problcms,one pf thenibcing that the thr\jst 
of the literacy programs was to be supported by thc^mcrs themselves. Nci- 
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inuwi oUhcir etVurw reniiiin^a f«Jl^iiv(?ly low, 
li^imeaittiflly &ft^r jna^pend^nce in 1963, the n^w Afw«n gavemm^^ni bt?iiiiif 
• U) review ihellimaijon f^m\im$ tt4wU iJUucttiion pmnfttmsr ThU ri^vi^w reiul^ 
fed in ihc eEtaNiihm<^^fit by nn A^l PartUm^nt of n lUtutoff pwd of Adult 
eaui^ttlion in 1966. Thii* lUwra Iwdiheduty of ttdvWnn the miimi^ronimMer* 
ri^lm^i (a ttduU educAlion pruiimnn in Ih^ R^publiv, It wds ttUo r t»$pqmible fqr 
th0 CiH)cdin4tion and pffumoUon of aduU educMUon progrtimi ihfQunhaul ihe ^ 
country' 

In a DIviiiun uf AduH IWwc^Uon wa^ <^siubli8h<?d wiihin iho Mimslry qf 
Co^pemiive tto^J Sociiil S^srvic^i. U was ch4ru<?a wilh ihe r^5ipt)aiibility «r 
manning the mliontil ailuU liierticy Cttni|mi|tn, 



Ptfjlr^t national hiemy Cii^umlin 

The (lr«i naiiomi liicracy campttign in which ih<? i^ovcmmcni became fully in- 
volvcd wtt$ launched in l%7. lis objectives were lo organize and develop a 
HiJlional liicracy campaign in order to eradicate illiteracy nmoni the ndalt 
population; to integrate the litcnicy program with the country's development 
prognim; and to provide literacy skilli to adulu %o that they may participate 
fully in the country's development efforts. 



implemtmation ~ - ^ 

The first task to be done was the recruitment and trainingofasjn'stiint adult 
education officers who were initially posted to a few pilot districts. Their duty 
wai to start as many literacy classes as was possible, recruit and train the tea- 
chcrs and ensure smooth running of these classes. The puhlic response to this 
venture was tremendous, as shown by the table below: 
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Imroljfii^iu in [Mmi:y t y^^m lo i%7 <ind \m 
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No. Qf 




Ha, Qf 
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144/ 








40 










40 










i9 




64 


\n\ 



In order lo cn%w 4 contfulkJ, cfTcciivc «nd cflkicni caniMifn* il w«i fouml 
nccciwry to phase out the literacy progmnn but cmurini that by I970» «UI the 
41 districu in the country would have h««n itivertd. However, in l%9, owing 
lo (Inaincbl limiUitions, the gtij^crnmcnt could not co(K! with the Unte number 
of ttdulu Joining literacy cbw^. As a result it wai decided to limit the number 
tjfi(l4S9e$ thit would receive govemnieni aid in eacl^distHct where cl4$$os Iwid 
been started This m>/e efc^ted some nc|dtive effects: the morale of the field 
ofTlcers and the teachers fell, the enrollment figures droppe<fsftarply and most 
.of the classes had to close. 

Severn) factors krK)wn to' have hat direct bearing on this poor enrollment: 

(a) Transport for supervision: ComUini lack of transport for use by the district 
adult education ofTicer) created problems of supervision. « 

(b) Literacy fets: Constant pressure for payment of fees - Shs. 2/-per tcrm/pipr 
learner - in many cases resulted in disapperance of learners. 

(c) ^/iff«/a/<//jfoc<i//ortj; Occasionally teachers had to seek other employment 
or trarufcr to other areas. Annual disloations incluted seasonal agriculture 
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it) t>mi^ h/ /^rwcr fi^rtiOT Triiniitt uf Ulc^mii^ ii^hf n fau*^ a lai of piot 
rki fh4i ih« t«4iNMn»ini!?^* 4iMwn Jmin rH*? pool prtiff wkjfy^ pn. 

t%H4f\\ ih4i IN Viiiiim^i i)i?v^M^«»rnf li^fu^nU* twW nut N m^i * 

4cy ffum Kcftjf^ ^iUun iN »ht*f<^»i pa?«iblD With lio oih^r mcihoi) or 
4|>pfU4vh lc> imhinii aViilUble. ihe HAchef* emb4iU4 on ih« u>« of piim^ry 
i^^HKjl 4Pp/o4ih. vhofui *ift#i«i in 4iJuli <;Uij<« ^in^ ih^ ticU^f of 

ilMi in K>n)r«* (iu%trf%ni€ni i}^<id<id ui ctunit^? to fumriwiu) Uim^f 4« ihi^ 
nmi f ^uiic appr tMctt The Nt^ik uJc4 t>l ihi* m^ihod wasi u> link 
^^¥€Hip«Kni m that liicmcy bc^^me? « hm of fuiKtionil «<town wiih 
itmnn butlt'tn cvom^mic «w«vjiiwn fa* k4rn^fii 

I un<tjon4l litcwcy Jli>l jntfoJuvtU in Kcn^* on ^n et|H?nflieni4J bau* in 
197^ 4* one of ihc a>niponcnti of the Sp«cut Rur^l Pcv^bpmtnl I*n)|f?im 
(SHOl*). ajotnl vcniuic hctv^ecn Uncita) 4ntl Kcom (iavtfniti<»nt %i% 4ilmi^ 
niiiraiive divuiom wef« For the pjroimn) 

Tltc SRDA objective* wcft; * ^ 

1. To integmic reading inU wrninif ^ith ihc pcoplc'i Aiiivtiic* ifii(c«d of read- 
ing ehc 3 for ihc lakc of It ' 

2. To ininHJu« ^^lotxal^ mcibod of ic4chin#. i c , lunln* wiih 4 i*hok worU 
imi^d of ihc Uddiiioaal m<lhod of tCAchinij alphabcU finr 

3. To introduce income^cncratini projects in the htcracy cUwi 4ntJ Co eiub- 
luh ticmortitfaiion plou in every literacy cUit*, 
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m*ai> Uki i^*hmii*| iiMJwih if«vMf^ ajM l^^^^m*?*^ t^(^4 n kiiftkoit 
i tf tliitViiie ui f^^^h r^#inf ni in fuikjaiAl Uf^i#«i|<} t)«ru#i^ iltii 

4 If ^^ft aiftWyU iii a** « iiH^fl^ HV4i#f wi *a p4m af ih« iiHiiMf) ti fhai 

I Hi? n«w lii<fi*ty pnmwH difH«b4?4 i'm tl Nk>* h*4 4 mTitHUiwc 

|J<#% tile imi *itiii4>*icm<4 ^i^^t^tM^h d^i <» mtxMuJ ^itk> 
fiii (w* hfrf*<y vamra^ti tl ai:^ inh«ntc4 4 tram ulc t{»<mtK<U lUft 

(b) t he fi>llu*i*i< imnun *iiUcn mifuu^J* i^^*? ^H^ii erlont of N( t K anJ ih^ 
{)iviiR>n ¥tm AlfrAih auiU^il^ fur 

2 OhukU Mulc^ra I uh)* 

3 thk SUh<t * UMua 

5 LU>%U Aau4nU ^ KiiomaJi . 

6 Somen Lyai \ KAlenji^^ 

(w) During (he fifti amjuign. ^-KivDmo*, <t rtirj»| atti»^j%jip<f ^41 imtuJcd by 

new Jcjuamcnt hat no% ciii^nUcd ihc au^Uiton «nU (u%er^( uf ihit 
nct^tjwpc/ 10 the *K<)Ic of Vmtnl l*nnifxc rhrte 4tJuH cUucaUin nitjH> 
pm|fam< y^ttt imiurcU artd ttill continue 10 icrvc ihe public 
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Vc^l, Ki^iii4 liuiiig lite iiaiik uiii^i«i> liuiiM IN l^>i^ «fl4 t^Kk 



4ci%c, lvrit>4'i! I^^YiNi^iti, Ha 1^ ikiA t>i^i #44j«r^ 

»iim|U^n A r^iib ^^^^^ ^) ^4lt^^^^ ^^^^ 

itia^ i^4mm}^ W # ii^4ili it^i if^ t^tioy^ i^Bt^ mt%^ ^<i*m* 

•I itm<? Nik ihr<tfc**f > u» mount ^ »|K«tui ^t^»m (m cLftumlitMn ol 
aijttff »C3r 4 pit^ t)4 iimt t b<tic^< cHll »t i«i Kir<t)«, with the 

Tlv? (If i;>t'«m on Ihc cit4«<4iM*fl t^t ^uiuy pAit i4 « t»<Ju|* t«i t$t%« Jup* 
|in form ihc K»ui v^ \ht KtnyA* \9T^m l>trxhf>m<ni PU« ^bxm ihm»« h 
lh« mmJ *iei»T Tb^ iirthct bs^»«r rwcdi tfKltHk 

m 
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1. rrcc primary euucauon (Uioueii noi yol compulsory) - ^8% or all children 
arc now attending primary school, ^ 

2. Free milk to schOoKchildren. ' * * ^ 

3. Increased employment, especially of school leavers by all employers, 
including Government. { 

4. Massive rural y5<>)!^ spheme, with 2000 AD as target for water to every 
home. ; » • , ^ ' 

5. Stepped up. rural health, especially maternal/child care and family plan- 
ning. - ^ / 

formation of the Department qf Adult Education 

The President's directive on elimination of illiteracy led to the establishment 
of a full-fledged Department of Adult Education iij^February, 1979. This was 
achieved through the amalgamation of the staff from the then Board of Adult 
Education Secretariat and the thenDivisionof Adult Education in the Depart- 
ment of Social Services, these two units provided only a small fraction of the 
current staff; the rest had to be recruited later. 

, Currently, the Department is headed by a Director, who is sfupported at the 
headquaters by a number of^taff who form the administrative and profession- 
al units. The administration is spread throOghout /the provinces, districts, 
divisions and to the villages wliere the teacher forms the baseline personnel. 
At each level, the Department's programs are supported by an advisory com- 
mittee formed qf Government officers and community leaders. This advisory 
structure of development committees at all the different levels of decision 
making is particularly note-worthy. " . 



Initial progranh planning 

vA national seminar was organized in January 1979 to discuss the Presidential 
directive and its implications, personnel development.and management, trans- 
port, materials development and equipment, the general approach to literacy, 
motivation and mobilization^ the literacy content, curriculum development, 
methodology and staff training. ' 
During the seminar it was revealed that the approach to the campaign would 
be mass-oriented so as to cover all the districts progressively, intensifying the 
enjrallment with a view to reaching the peak during the final year of the pro- 
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gnim plan poriod. The phasing out of the campaign program was later revised 
to conform to' the Nation's five-year Development Plan (1979-83). 



Departmenis's ol\lectlm 



EKLC 



While the Dopartmcnt*&rshort-torm objective is the elimination pf illiteracy, 
within a specified period" its long-term objective is the provision of post-lite- 



Orlglnal Mas^ Enrollment Plan 



Revised Mass Enrollment Plan 



Year 


No. of vr. 

Students 


Year 


No; of 
Classes 


. No. Of 
Students 


1979/80 


200,000 








1980/81 


450,000 








1981/^2 


600,000 


Year 1 


, 8,000 


320,000 


1982/83 


650,000 ■ 


Year 2 


20,000 


800,000 


1983/84 


700,000 


Year" 3 , 


30,000 


1,200,000^^ 


1984/85 


750,000 


Year 4 


35,000 


1,400,00^ 


1985/86 . 


800,000 


Year 5 • 


35,000 


l,400,00p 


Total 


4,150,000 


5,120,00 



racy and continuing education. Speciflc objectives for the literacy campaign 
and po^t literacy/continuing education include: 

L To teach the largest part of Kenya's nearly 5 million illiterate adults rea- 
ding, writing,and use of numbers, and to ensure that this ability once acqui- 
red is not lost. This phase would be conducted in various mother tongues. 

2. to familiarize the neo-literates with the sociaUpolitical and cultural reali- 
ties of their region and of their country, and how these relate to those of 
their neighbors. 

3. To mobilise the private sector: to provide leadership skills for basic literacy; 
to assist in developing and distributing literature designed for the adult 
interests and needs; to assist in flnancing all forms of pre-professional and 
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professional training intended to-cronte a higher and more prollciont level 
of agricultural and cortiniorcial exploitation of resources in the nation; and 
to understand and to contribute tp the national objectives of the campaign 
iind the general development programs by creating voluntary classes, 
financing equipment by llarambce effort where necessary, and contribut- 
ing training costs of their self-help teachers. 

4. To equip the related government and NGO services: to provide the basic 
personnel and training infrastructure to the uimpaign; to provide anima- 
tion, supervision and technical support for the voluntary eflbrts;^to ensure 
regular rcsaurce management and record keeping, including (a) baseline 
studies to determine local needs, local aimpaign goals, and local resources 
and leadership to serve the campaign; and (b) statistical records of the input 
of adult learners, progress and dilTiculties of learners, evidence of comple- 
tion and success rates, evidence of^economic benefit/drawbacks to adult 
learners, other persons, and the community as a whole; and to provide 
regulal* monitoring and evaluation desigp seiVices at the division, district, 
provincial, and national level. 

5. To encourage a wider respect for the many regional languages of Kenya as a 
means of enhancing our rich cultural heritage, especially through teaching 
literacy in these languages. 

6. To promote Kiswahili as the national and official language. 

7. To stimulate the creation of additional, continuing learning opportunities 
for adult learners, through correspondence study, radio listening study 
groups, and adult technical training in subject areas which enhance adult 
participation in new technologies, adoptiO'nof new methods, and sharing in 
cooperative organization. 

Kenya thus sees the taskof literacy promotion within the larger cohtextof life- 
long education and cultural promotion. , . 



Kenya literacy campaign approach 

The^recent census figures showed that 35% of all male Kenyans aboVe the age 
of 15 and 70% of all female Kenyans in the same age group*, could not read and 
write. Not only must4hese adults be helped to acquire new skills and technolo- 
gical information necessary in performing their daily fasks but, equally impor- 
tant, they must be educated to acquire the right attitudes towards themselves, 
their society, country, and even the larger international community. Our liter- 
acy and adult education program is also aimed at freeing the individual from 
past prejudices, some deeply instilled in him through generations of domina- 
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tion, and eNpochilly those ih{\i touch upon his dignity as u human being in a 
free country* In order to flililll these objectives, and basing the decision on les« 
sons learned in 1960s nndN970s,*Kenya decided to adopt the (\jnctional literacy 
, approach, 

This f\inctional approach links literacy teaching with the ordinary everyday 
activities of adults, Eduation in t|iis context begins with and continuT^s to 
make use of oxporionces Tamiliar to adult students, including their spoken Ian- 
^guage. When associated with development projectsliteracy reinforces the 
imprfct of the action undertaken by the former The teaching provided is, 
therefore, rooted ih the work situation, alternating theory and practical appli- 
aUion; while at the same time making use of the adult's previous knowledge. 
In'Kenyaihc application of functional literacy aiiproach is ensured through 
integrating literacy with the national development programs and projects 
which are dcnr^cdltrtHe National Development Plah. Different areas. of the 
country carry out their literacy training, implement their development projects 
and produce and use low-cost materials, according to thei^local occupational 
functions, geographical location, and the language of communication. Admit- 
tedly, these factors make it unwise to prescribe a common curriculum or pro- 
cedure for the whole c<^ntry. We have discovered that where literacy is inte- 
grated with development/social activillies, drop*outs are minimal. This is espe- 
cially true where literacy is integrated in income-generating activities. 



Methodology 

Methods of teaching reading and writing vary from the synthtic oFTormalistic 
at one extreme, 'to the global or analytic methods on the other The method 
currently in lise in Kenya encourages use of learner's experiences. Through 
discussions of subjects of interest, learners are introduced to sounds and 
words that are most familiar to them. As they progress from the first to the 
second primer, greater emphasis is placed on sentence construction based on 
topics related to their life and likely to sustain interest. The teaching of nume- 
racy is also based on leameri^ experience withj a view to stimulate and main- 
tain interest. Injl^ially, the teaching is concentrated on the recognition of 
numbers and the ability to reproduce them in writing. The learners are then 
introduced to the basic operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, leading on to simple fractions and decimals, and then to the measure-, 
ments of surface, space, weight, time and money. 

•Experrence has taught us that it is difficult to measure in absolute terms the 
length of time needed for teaching literacy. Some individuals may become 
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literate in tlicir lucal lun^imge Jn tlie N|)ac4.or three to lour months, while oth- 
ers may take considerably longer. UeveUf education, cultural background, 
working conditions, Tamlly situation, geographiad circumstances, and availa- 
bility oHeacliing resources and facilities are some of the factors which deter- 
mine the individuaPs pn^ress towards literacy. Hxperience indicates also that 
most adults can achieve a reasonable level of f\inctional literacy within twelve 
months, involving some 30() to 500 hours of attendance at literacy classes. 



Co-operation and co-ordination with other agencies 

From its inception the Department in implementing the aimpaign has sought 
and promoted co-ordination and' co-operation with other Government 
Departtficnts and Non-govcmmcnt Organizations. Notable within the Govern- 
ment are the President's OiTioe, the Ministry of Basic Education, the Ministry 
of Labour, the Department of Social Services, the Prisons Department, the 
Ministry orHealth, the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Others include National Christian Council of Kenya, 
Catholic Secretariat, Kenya Adult Education Association, Unyversity of Nai- 
robi, Kenya Scouts Association, Central Organization of Trade Unionis, Kenya 
National Union of Teachers, Kenya Institute of Education, Maendelep ya 
Wanawake (The Women's Organization Of Kenya), and the Women Bureau. 
Areas of co-operation include workshops tp develop post-literacy curriculum, 
primer wridng and stafT training. 

The Department has also et\joyed considerable international co-operation 
andsupport. We have received schqlarshipsandphotographicequipmentand 
materials from Unesco. The European Economic Community has helped 
with motor-cycles, cassette tape recorders and software, while the German 
Foundation for International Development (DSE) has financed arfd provided 
experts for workshops on^Curriculum Development and Evaluation for Basic 
Education and Development Training Progranw. The British Government 
has also supplied typewriters, duplicators, soflware^nd exijprts for training on 
development and production of low-cost materials. Here, m Africa, the Afrolit 
Society, in conjunction, withf the African Adult Education Association, have 
sponsored and financdd workshops. Exploration and negotiations for extra aid 
is going on with I ndia and other European countries. All in all external aid has 
^ formed but a small fraction of our annual expenditure. 
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Ai'hlmnwifl Itt tlw Implatwtuatloft qfilwtmgrahi 

Despito Nomo ronnidublo obiitacloii, the Department hm covered quite n con< 
siderablo ground towards the ovcnill Immediate goal - elimination of illller- 

•acy:^ ^ 

1. The Department is novy llrmly established, and has been given adequate 
accoptimce, publicity, and support by both the Government and Non-govern- 
ment institutions.^ 

'■• • 

2. In the course of the last three years a cumulative figure 6f 1,180,443 Jenrners 
have enrolled in our literacy classes. It would be dinicult to say that all of those 
who enrolled have been made literate. However, there is evidence that those 
who have gone through our program tend to look at life dilTerently. They are 
more smartly dressed and they are all sending their children to school. 

3. In an attempt to alleviate unemployment, the Government directed the 
Department to recruit three thousand full-time teachers from the Kenya Cer- 
tificate of Education (Form IV secondary school) leavers! Wc also have aljout 
five thousand part-time and six thousand selfhelp teachers, Most districts have 
»two supervisory officers and niost provincial headquarters have three officers, 
3 At the divisional level wc have an officer who performs administrative and 

supervisory duties. When fully staffed the headquarters will have forty offic- 
ers, distributet in various administrative and professional divisions. All in all 
the Department has 4,004 full-time staff members, in(^ding the 3,000 literacy 
teachers, 

4. The three thousand teachers have already had a two.weeks' course during 
which they studied, among other things, how to teach reading and writing, 
how to teach numeracy, psychology of adult learning, and organization and 
management. Currently they are undergoing a two years correspondence 
course (Foundation Course in Adult Education) organized jointly by the 
Department and the Institute of Adult Studies of the University of Nairobi. 
The correspondence course is also supported by lessons on Voice of Kenya 
radio. The divisional officers have been given a two months course, while the 

t In 1978/79, the year immediately before the establishment of the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, the annual adult education budget was K£ 340,000, compared to overK£ 3,000,000 for the 
year 1979/80: This level of fmancing, with slight adjustments, has been maintained during the 
last 3 years, and we expect it to continue. 
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ilUtrlct and provlnclrti oftlccni lopjc a one monih'« course Ht the Institute of 
/Adult Studies, A few of the ofllccni httve already taken a Diploma Course In 
VAiWit Education In the University of Nairobi. A number of other onicera have 
been to. and some still are in, overseas countries to study for Oirlher degrees In 
adult education. The bosic philosophy on training Is to produce a C4idre of pro- 
fessionals In the field oriltemcy/aduli education. 

* \ ■> 

^ 5, Mteracy teaching js being done In various tocol languages, except in ploces, 
such as towns, plantations, and Industrial centers, where mixed ethnic groups 
exist. For the latter Klswahlli languoge Is used right (torn the beginning. The 
rest llrst master their local language before switching to Klswahill. Fifteen 
primers now exist In, our various languages, produced In painstaking work- 
shops of two weeks of baseline survey, Involving 10-15 experts In linguistics, 
adult education, and the experts In the local language under consideration. 
This work Is done on location. I.e., in the district or area where the books are 
iieeded, as a co-operative effort between the Department and the local com- 
munity. The drafts so produced are then pretested before printing for (Ustribu- 
tlon to the classes. Experiments on the development and productiofof low- 
cost materials have so farsuccessftilly been conducted in two dlstricoT Follow- 
ing success in these two districts, a worlcshop has been held in which teams of 
district and divisional officers and a few teachers have been trained on the 
development and production of relevant posters, flaschcards, pictures, wall 
charts, Hip-charts, and small booklets using local materials. These teamS|Will in 
turn train others In their respective provinces and districts. 

6. In an effort to sustain the level of the literacy gained and to provide useful 
continuing and lifelong education, the Department, In conjunction with other 
aovemmcnt departments, voluntary agencies, and the University of Nairobi, 
has prepared a post-literacy curriculum which has three core subjects plus as 
many optional subjects as an individual may wish to take. The three core 
subjects arc: (a) The Government and peoples of Kenya; Health education 
and family life; and (c) Kiswahili language. 

7. The Department has developed four multi-purpose district training centers 
at Kisumu, Baringo, Kakamega and Machakos. Others are being developed in 
Mcru and Kitui. It is expected that soon most districts will have such a training 
center where adults will go for practical training tn various aspects of their 
lives. \ 

8. The Department has managed to purchase or acquire at least one vehicle 
per provincial and district headquarters. Vehicles for the Department Head- . 
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quArt0r« nnil irulrilnii t;en(ent m i^\m nvttilttble, Pivisianul oflk^m in four di9« 
I trids ttlri?rft^ httV^ motor-cyclei for Iheir lupervlslon Uulies, Motor-cyclei for 
Ihorest of IN country have been oriier^i ^nd ure expected iiooa 

Drawback:! and constraints in tfw Imphtnmailon (\f thf prouramm 

. As would be expected, running a program otihis magnitude is not without hit> 
chel A number of those sighted below arrproblematlc, but solvable, while 
others are procedufbl and can be stmlghlened through Government admlnl* 
stnillve machinery; 

1. Following the President's directive on literacy education the people were 
highly motivated. The program received a lot of publicity in chiefs* bara?:as, 
political meetings, and In other public gatherings such as churches and coop* 
crativo general meetings. As a result leaden and the people started thousand 
of literacy ^liisses without reference to the District Adult liducation Onices. 
Yet they expected the Government to take over these classes as soon as they 
were started, supervise them, provide them with materials, and pay the teach* 
ers. The new Department, during its very embryonic days, was completely 
taken unawareil'and was forced to plan and implement simulUineouslly with 
obvious consequences. ^ "^Si. 

2. Owing to cin:umstances beyondShe Department's control it has not been 
possibho to keep to the original plan oYthe enrollment drive. AccordifV to the 
revised plan a cumulative fjgure of 2,320,000 learners should have enrolled by 
the. third year, yet, as shown below, only about half of them have done so so 
far Some of the problems have had to do with shortage of resources, recent 
drought and shortage of food, and negative attitudes of some adults as far as 
e nrolling in classes was concerned. In particular, we have found that men have 
generally not been enthusiastic about attending the same classes with womeh. 
As an experiment, and in order to attract the men, special »men*onIy(( classes 
have been started, with some success. The following figures should be ins- 

^ iructivc; 
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166,492 
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3. Our thro0 ihouiuind lUll-ilmo tcuchcru wtjre recruited a Oouvemmenfa 
measure lo reUuct^iinemploymeni, expecklly ofihe young gencmilon. Those 
employed were young ichool leaver* of 18-22 ycara of nge. Not only do they 
tack enough confidence In ihem»elve$, ljut the Adult studenU look down upon 
them as young and Inexperienced, and therefore not worthy of attention. Of 
those that were trained ear(> about 10% have left us to Join other Oo\femmenl 
departments and private sector. 

4. Quite a number of the constraints we have experienced In the cITecKve 
implementation of the progmm have been caused by the slovy bureaucratic 
machinery. It took more than a year to recruit most of the senior staff, espe- 
cially those for the provinces and districts. Our books and other equipment 
are purchased or printed through a Central Tender Board, Sometimes it Ukcs * 
more than one year to have a primer printed. We are attempting to acqulreour 
own adult, education printing press to cut short this delay. 

. 5. At the opcratiomU level the success of the program depends, to a large 
extent, on tha pcjrformance of the teachers. They cannot be effectively 
cmcicnt witha(]t sufTlcicnt training. To-date, owing to Inadequate resources, 
about 5,000 p4rt-time teachers and 6.000 sclf-hclp teachers remain untrained. 

6! The Dcpi/rtmcnt is^till suffering from lack of transport and olTiccs. While 
^wc regard the division as the key operational unit within the implcmcniation 
system, most of the divisional ofRccrs have neither olTicc space nor means of 
transport. The whole problem has been compounded by the fact that the fuel 
allocation for the JDepartment is too meagre for the campaign exercise* 

7* Though Kenya has a seven years free primary education policy it has not 
yet declared such education compulsory. It follows, then, that the intake of ' 
primary schools is not yet 100%. 
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The) \m \\\x<^y<^m of wQfk m ih§ lilemcy ciin)p4i)in h^ti lucyi»)i^U utientiun 
on ihQ follqwinn n6«U«, d^miinil^ m\\ 

1 , W« intt^nd to |tiv<ii 4II our 1 1 ,0()0 t^ai^h^^oi ( |)4rl'lim<? ttnU ncilf-help) tit \m{ t^ 2 
mtW iniiial couna on iiUult eduaiipn mathodi. Uter the ajireipomtence 
coufle on aUuU ^ductilion will be open (a ihem, We »Uo iniencJ to |ive our 
\q^\ imhm^n^ ofllcom (eHp^cUlly tit the UivUion^t l^^v^l) mor« ipccmli/c^'d 
tntinini on development and prod)4i.tion of Iow^om m^termU, in order to 
ensure nior« self reliitngd. ' * 

2, It M the intention of the Department to e^Ubliih viltoie reAdini tind docu* 
ment4tlon centers) where the villaneni will not only be ttble to get reference 
nmteriaU buL will aUo be Able to contribute their own experiencei »nd diicove* 
ries through writing. The comnumitieii will aIio be encouraged to form radio 
tisicnlng groups and lorunu. At thoite centem, vaHoui innovative methods of 
communication such as drama, will bo encouraged. 

}, The Depdrtment intend:! to be very heavily involved in suggesting and in* 
nuencing the content of various rural newspapers currently published by the 
Ministry orinformalion and Uroadastlng. The department will also encour* 
age various writen to produce simple readers in Kiiwahili and English. 

4. the Department will develop programs to integrate literacy/post-literacy 
education with existing women's groups ( 10,000 of them with a membership of 
2 million), especially as it concerns development of leadership capabilities 
among the women. 

5. Arrangements are being made to reactivate the Board of Adult Education 
at all levels * provincial, district and division - in order to streamline the sys- 
tem of (Mirticipation and create a strong national reporting, advisory and co< 
ordinating base. 

6. Kenya is widely known as a llammbee (self-help) country. We intend to 
exploit the spirit of development through self-help, so that, through it« we can 
intensify the campaign. Already we have started holding seminary for chiefs 
and local leaders/.which are geared towards the accomplishment of this goal. 
The next intended stage is to motivate our literate community to see the need 
of offering their services free of charge. 
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prubl^fii «f ihiii m4jinjiua^ cannon ^mi iN)uW m N wm(]n#<( U) Ih^ N)unU4' 
uf iflnov4liv^ aiHDv^f j^s mui f«5«Mlfir vUiU lu l^^rn from ^ach oihur. 
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4;2J, The Nineritin iwHonal m»ss liieraey e^mpaign: 
background ami prosipeMii 



Vmw 4 |)ftti«;iU4iiuo fiiiiikj h)/ Prut 10 0iWfa4a«?, Oin?tiMf, C«ntiftuifi« 
V4\mmn Corner, UiUveFiily of 1 aim. La|a&, Niidm. 



m<ti fh« na of Ihe Nijijmn Civil Wur in 1970. ih« Ni|«mn N^iwrwl Council 
for^iluli titluoiUoo (NNCAli). ti volunUry body fonn^J in ui pfomoi^ 
iiduli tiiummn Hd4 b<|un lo lobby i^noutty foi ii n^itoM c^imp^iyn to ^miJi* 
c4i<^ miUrtK:^ fn>n» ih<? cQunuy. 

In 1971, ihc NNCAR 0f>4ni#^ a n^ikinal sMeo^inar %hkh pro^y^^ 4 rtpon 
conuininf deuUcU fecomm«ntl4iii)a» on ih« pcovitiom which ihoulU b< 
aiailfi fai juluiL i:iluc2iiian in Uiis TbiM N#li^M P^vdopmcni PUn of 197$. 
\m, The blueprint for adult eduaiion, m it flmaiy erncriited, had proOtcd 
Itrcaily f rom Unc4^ ^valuatipm of ih^ Nigismn n^i in aduU education and 
ill rtcommi^ndations on the itnictum and rciQUfc^f fcqyir^d for aduif cduca^ 
tion promotion in th< country. 

lnScpumb<r 1975. th« pederal Miniiiryof itduoitk^ncreati^da n^wuriii^riow 
a Section, to handle Adult and Non fonmal Kducation, As part of the new/ 
National Policy on Education published by the Fcdcml Military Govemniem 
in 1977, for the fimt time, the Government anmiunced m intention to taufu;<n a 
lO-year National Mats Literacy Campaign designed to eradicate illitcri^No 
date was fixed, however.for the launching of the Campaign. 
Smm after the Federal Military (ibvcrnment set up an Implemcnutlon Com- 
mittee to itudy the new National i^)ticy on {education and to make rtoommen* 
dation* for its implemenution: There wa* a separate sulxommiltcc on adult 
education that represented all interesu, govemmenlal and volunury. Impor* 
(ant propoials were made by the implementation Committee concerning the 
administrative structures that should be set-up for the efTectivc development 
of Adult Education: National and State Commissions for Adult Eduation; 
Local Adult Education Comittecs; and National and State Centers for Adult 
Education were all to be part of a national struc*ture for adult education. The 
Committee also advised that: 

IJ4 
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mm Whu^ t*4p<f I h<5 Whii^j hip<f iUi^pt^ti, ^kiih uiiijr niiMMAf maaifkiitiiiiu, 



\ 

Ni|<5fw h4Ji4wtJ 4ilul( hiemcy |)fugf4«u unvi^ th<f \^Mk, bal ih^y h4*i? ik^n^ 
Ui\k 10 mot^ tiiyaify nmtf lu ihe Ufs«i uf 4 wholly Ul^fiilis atiuli 

4N^I« Ri««lEH?n, du6 ttt ih« mpiij pitiikth in the pofHiUim lhef« iiii^ mmt 
dilult idiicrAtci UnLiy than lh<l« ^^f« In 

I - Mil (l$uft% 4fie ifn|H>Mihk lt> iomc by »inc« Ih* f^iuji* t)f ihc |%) e^mut, 
whkh the fim hc^d^ount 10 iik for infamuiion an r^uv^fkmiiii Uvcl, 
mai 4nnulkil t>c I cUcml Oftku of SUUiiia OjnUua* dnntwl ht>u*<bciia 
lUfveyi ^Ijkh pfoviil^ Himc gukUncc, The i«lif tjkin HumcMU Survey** 
rcvc4|cU ihdi ihc ilhumty fit* in uib«n Area* ^4* iK% atmng men and 57\ 
«m«n| women"; in ihc 4||e group 15 ym% 4n4 4bove The i^Ruril HouictmW 
Sur\cy« of i9N %hcmtij itut, in Uvc Mme 4#<? »n Ihe nir»l art**, iilm* 
AK f IMC Wilt M Kl; 4nu)nfi men, 4ni| 73 %mof>$ wtimen liven ihc»e fiiU' 
tti arc 4lmmi ccruinly opiimmic bcau»c the iurv ey >V4 J liven mi le^t of liter* 
acy and people were nterely AikeU \( ihey wuld read aind ^tiic No douN 
mjrty replied in the artlmuuvc out of pndc rather th4n ddrnit that ihey were 
Ulitcrate, 

The I edcral Mtniury of l:duc4tion, in cooperaoon with the 1 edcf^l oniie of 
Suiniics, i* now pbnning 4 Nattonal Litcmcy Survey to Ukc pUt^e m April. 
19^2 Thii will provide infomution on the numbers, iocaiion^nd *ocio-eeona- 
mic ch4ractcmtics of our iJJitcrate titi/cnv The survey will be nude on 4 
wmpling h4u*, of KW household* in each loc4l Ciovcmmcni AttA 
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i^mm OBtl^f ihff Mmmiy of t^ilu^uaa tiiii liiii^ initial ii4»uai^u«i^ af 

mjtiiit hU4 Ol fmiiilm^ntt tit^^^vf «il4 t«M Ut«l«^> ^t^iialtU 

{i^imA\4i4 il#ilMif9#i Mini 9^ Ui0imt f'iVpt***^ f 



buiUKCl for tii<m7 u cmcfcU under 4ilult edu<iiW)fl in |«fttfnU 

diil not fi|tifc t\ All in the I ir»t «niJ Second Niliond] l>evtk>pmenl Pkn» %tv\ 
in the ThifU NdtKina] I)<% ctopwcni t*Un,«duil cduoitHm ityH^tdanlr Abuul 
OOlS uf the (i)Ui tduc4tk)ft bud^ci Al Ihu tunc H%t^myL\ pf«p«nn| id 
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launch the Uaivcrsal Primary Eduaition Scheme' (1976) and programs for 
teacher-training and primary educatipn cxpifnsion, undorstiindably, absorbed 
the bulk of the financial allocation. Furthermore, at the time the Third Deve- 
. lopmcnt Plan was being prepared, there was no special /Vdult Eduaition Unit 
at the Federal Government level to press for an aflocation, commensurate 

• with adult education needs. The Sxact capital allocation for adult education for 
five years of the 1975-1980, was 676million: 1 million to bo expend- 
ed on a National Center for the povel6pment of Adult Education; ai\d 5,76 

, million for a variety of projects, distributed unevenly adong the then 12 States 
according to their individual requests. (Two States at least had no financial 
provision whatever.) 

The Fourth Devolopmen1^Plan(198M986) contains provision fortwo capital 
projects: the first i?lhe re-voting of roughly 1 million per annum for the con- 
sfryction of the National Center for the Development of Adult Education, 
which, for various reasons was not undertakeh in the Third Plan period; and 
th0 second is a provision of 10 million over the five-year period (i.e., 2 mil- 
lion per annum) for the National Mass Literacy Campaign. When this is (^^ 
with the estimates prepared by the Federal Ministry of Education, 
. ^%h tota^ 185.7 million for that same period to reach a target figure of 5.7 
^ffiillion new literates, (e^cclusive of the capital and running costs of National 
and State Centers and the use of the mass miedia), it can be seen what a great 
^'distance still has to'be ti^velled in order to obtain realisitc financial provisions 
Xqr the Campaign. ' ' 

^ire central issue which must be resolved if the Campaigrfis to attain its pre- 
c^oni stated objectives, itthat of the source of funding. Since adult education is 
i a State matter it is argued by some that the States and Local Governments 
should at least bear the burden of paying for the teachers' training and remu- 
'neration, classroom equipment and the construction and running costs of the 
State Centers for Adult Education. Many of the States, on the other hand, 
maintain that their reveijues ^re insufficient to bear this burden, that is, 
roughly twothirds of the total c^gs^unaided by the Federal Government. It is 
hoped, however, that the Natioml Assembly will recognize 6ie vitid imp(y- 
tance of the Campaign to national developnr\ent and take the necessary steps 
to ensure that it receives adequate funding smd that all levels of government, 
Federal, State and Local, each will contribute their fair share/ 



77te commitment of the States ' . " 

Under a Federal constitution like Nigeria's, the^tates possess a high degfee of 
autonomy in many areas which in Nigeria include both a^ultand primary edu- 
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cation, thoro arc, howovor, in Nigeria two impoiUipt .Qrgans for consultation 
and national consensus. These are the JointConsulmtive Committee on Edu- 
cation (J,C.C.) which is anadvisory body o(pfXifes^ohals6rtiv/n from Federal 
and all State Ministries of Educfition, the Natio^al^nion of Teachers, the Uni- 
versities, Institutes of EducAti&n^ the* IVatibhal Education Research Council 
Mmd other national educationaUgencies. The J.CC. reaches its decisions by a 
consensus and these are passed on for ratification to the National Council on 
Educatiol^ (N.C.E.) which is composed of the.Federal Minister and the State 
Commissioners of Education. In the N.C.E. again, decisions are reach^ by a 
consensus. Since every State Ministry of Education is a party to the decisions, 
it is expected that it ^yill do all it can to ensure that those decisions are imple-. 
mented after approval by that Government. 

Both the J.CC. and the N.C.E. have approved of tite National Mass Literacy 
. Caitipai^n in principle and have recommended to the ai^tes a number of mea- 
sures designed to aid the development of adult educatibnin general and the 
National Mass Literacy Catripaign, in particular^For instance, States have 
been asked to set up State Commissions and^^d State Centers for Aclult 
Education J^hey have also been advised to s^Jfup State Literacy Task Forces 
and, pendi?ig the bi^ilding of State Centers, to set upTechnical Teams to deve- 
lop mass lilteracy programs and materials and begin training workers at the 
grassroots. , 4 

Actual implementation has varied widely from State to State depending on 
their varying commitments to mass literacy. For examine, Kano State, being 
deeply committed to massr literacy, has set up an Agency for Mass Education 
which fulfills roughly the same functions as a State Commission; has embar- ; 
^ ked on a widespread building program of Adult Education Centers in difTerent 
Local Government areas; and in 1981 alone voted 4 million for the mass 
education program in the State (twice theTederal budget for 1981 for the liter- 
acy campaign). Three other States have built, or are in the process of building. 
State Training Institutes for Adult Education. Several States have prepared or 
are in the process of drawing up memoranda to State Assemblies for the estab- 
lishment of Stat^ Commissions for Adult Education. The majority of theSta- 
tes have expanded their in-service training programs for adult education offi- 
cers and to a greater or |esser extent have expanded and up-graded their adult 
education establishments. One or two State Governments do not see the 
National Mass Literacy Campaign as a priority in the face of their already 
heavy commitments in 'the formal sector of education. If, 'however, the 
Federal Government is able to give a strong lead to the Campaign, together 
with some financial asisstance, there is no doubt that every State will be glad to 
participate fully. 
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Problems 



. 4 



In addition to the various* problems alluded to above, is the problem of the 
^ shortage of personnel tniined in adult education in general, and in mass liter- 
acy strategies and techniques in particular. There is also the dearth of suitable 
adult literacy and post-literacy materials. " 
Another problem is that of language, It is estimated that Nigeria has over 360 
languages, many of which are still only spoken, not written languages. The 
official National languages^ are; English, Igbo, Hausa and Yoruba, but nine 
main Nigerian languages in all are used for Federal radio news broadcast?. 
Certainly, niany more than these nine will haVe to be used for the literacy 
Campaigns, since it is an established fact that literacy skills are most easily 
learnt in one's mother tongue. Many lingustic groups are sq small, however, 
that a Nigerian local lingua'franca will have to be used instead of the mother 
tongues, if only because it is both too impractical and too expensive to develop v 
materials in those languages. The problem^will be to decide when the mother " 
tongue must give way to the lingua franca. 

Nigeria is such a vast country that communications present a serious problem 
both for inter- and intra-State' communication; for distribution of materials 
and feedback; and in distant areas, even for radio reception of educational - 
broadcasfts. .."^^"'""iw 

Finally, there are thi^pro|3ilems already referred to of the lack of an pverall 
administrative struture'^Jiati?^ organize and implement the Campaign and 
the lack of suitable physi^Tiffuctures for Adujt Education Centers to service 
it. 



Plans and preparations for the National Mass Literacy Campaign 
(i) Federal inputs 



(q) Administrative machinery 

The Federal Government is planning to set up, without further delay, a Nation- 
al Commission for Adult Education. This body will be responsible for the 
planning and coordination of all adult education programs at National level 
from literacy to tertiary levels. But a National Literacy Task Force has been set 
up already by tflfe Federal Ministry of Education to handle the National Mass 
Literacy CampaignThe functions of the Task Force will include identification 
of priority programs, assessment of training and materials needs, estimating 
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' ilnunciul roquirements and advising the National' Commission In all those 



Educatipn in Kano, Its principal functions will be to train senior adult educa- 
tiqn personnel; to develop, produce and evaluate programs and materials for 
adult education; and to act as a national resource and documentation center 
for adult education. In the first few years, priority will be given to programs 
relevant to*' the Mass Literacy Campaign. 



In view of the extreme shortage of trained adult education officers, the Fede- 
ral Government has decided to assist the States in training additional person- 
nel. Different types of training courses are being offered, in addition to the 
regular university adult ed ucation degrees and diplomas: a one-year university 
course for officers wihout previous training igadult education; and a 3-month 
course on specific topics for top-level ofTicers who cannot be spared for long 
periods of time. All courses will concentrate on ^e planning and implementa- 
tion of mass literacy programs. ^ 



(d) National literacy survey 

A National workshop on the National Literacy Survey is planned for State offi- 
cers in February 1982. The participants will then rdtum«io train theirState enu- 
merators and the Survey will take place in April, 1982. , 



(6) Transport and equipment . ^ 

The Federal Ministry is assisting the States with the provision to each, of two 
Landroveris with public address equipment in 1981, and ten in 1982, together 
with motorbikes fosuperviso^, Minimal ofliceequipmeiit for State headquar- 
ters will also be supplied and the cost of printing literacy materials will be 
bonje by the Federal Government 



areas. 





(c) Training qf personnel 
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(II) Input by thv States 

(a) Administrative machinery 

All suites will sot up State Commissions for Adult Eduaitlon as discussed 
above. In uddllloii each Slate will set up a Lltcnicy Task Forgo to draw up 
guidelines on overall literacy objectives, policies, programs and priorities for 
the Slate, 



(b) Physical facilities* 

» * . 

Each State will have .at least one Adult Education Center for the development 
and production of teaching/leamlngmaterialsforadults and forthc training of 
grass-roots personnel. In addition, each center will contain a resource and 
materials production unit, a library and documentation center forjadult educa- 
tion in the State and will be equipped with two or more mobile cinema vans. 
Only one or two States at the moment have a center which can potentially be 
expanded to meet all the needs. Those States without such Centers have been 
asked to develop Technical Units in temporary facilities to undertake the tasks 
that must be undertaken urgently. 



(c) Personnel 

/' ^ . ' 

States will be expected to make provision for additional establishments requi- 
I'ed to implement the National Mass literacy Campaign. Inaddition, they will 
be expected to run one-month workshops to train supervisors and instructors 
at the following rate per State: 

•1982 600 

' 1983 1 .200 

^^,^.-^-v^ 1 984 2,000 

^ 1985 ' 2,000'" 



This will make a cumulative national total in the nineteen States of 110,200 
(619 X 5,800 - 110,200) over the four years. 
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CampalHn stmtrnltH • 
(i) Phasing (if (he Campaign 

Tho Campaign must of nocossity bo phased since it is not practicable to divide 
50 million illiterates into ten parts and make 5 million peot^le literate every 
year Instead, the Campaign must be organized to produce addtitional mate* 
rials and trained personnel year by year so that there is a »snowballing« elTect. 
Betwcfen now and the launching of the Campaign, there will be intensive pre* 
paration by way of training of personnel and development of materials and 
programs. The targets for coverage of illiterates each year is as follows: 

1902 285,000 

\ 1903 055,000 

1904 1,005,000 

19Q5 2,755,000 

(\\) Arousing mass awareness v 

Before and during the Campaign it is essential that the entire country, from 
policy makers and senior management down to the man in the street, should 
be made aware of the need for and the purpose of adult literacy. Atnong other 
things, it is intended to harness the talents of Nigerian dramatists and musi- 
cians to popularize the literacy drive in the country. 

(iii) Use of radio for literacy teaching 

^In order to maximize scarce resources in the teaching field and to create agrea- 
ter impact on the minds of the learners, it is intended to utilize a technique 
which is new to Nigeria. This is the use of radio lessons in conjunction with 
listening/learning groups. This necessitates the development of a complete 
learning packagi^combining radio programs, radio scripts, teachers' guides, 
learners' texts, and visual and other teaching aids. J 

(iv) The learning program 

It is planned that the learning program should be immediately preceded by 
one-month public enlightenment and propaganda campaign on both televi- 

'l42 • 
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»lon ttnd rwdlu und In the prow Parting in July, 1982. Tho aim of thU proBrftni 
will bo two-fold: to enlighten the general public nnd enlist the understanding, 
support and cooperation of the literate sections of our people; and to inform 
the lllltenile «nd semi-literates to persuade them^to enroll for the learning pro- 
grams, Classes should begin as soon as the subsequent enrollment is comple- 
ted and a 9-month course of face-to-face teaching will follow. 



(v) Lltm(y campaign and media campaigns on 
dfvflopment Issues 

The role of the mass media, however, will not end with the one month's propa- 
ganda campaign. Regular programs should continue on radio and television 
and In the press, reporting on the progress of the Campaign and giving publi- 
city to letters and feedback from the participants in the learning program. In 
the beginning, learners can communicate their views through their teachers' 
letters. Later, as they learn literacy skills, they can make their own individual 
contributions. In this way, attention will be continually renewed as learners 
wait to hear their own letters and contributions read over the mass media. 
Much later in the program, probably in the seventh month, a mass media cam- 
paign, focussing on a devclopm ent issue of great importance to the nation, will 
be launched and will last for 6-8 weeks. This media campaign will overlap the 
last 6 or 8 weeks of the face-to-face learning program in literacy classes and 
should be closely related to it. By this time, most learners should be reading 
simple sentences; and at this time, the content of their reading matter should 
relate to the education program on the mass media. The classes will then 
become both listening and learning groups and the interest of the learners will 
be sustained over those last few weeks when normally there would be a num- 
ber of drop-outs. 

•J* . 

Conclusion • 

Planning and^organizing a National Mass Literacy Campaign in a country as 
vast and as varied as Nigeria is a formidable task but the Federal Government 
is confident that it can and will be done successfully. Furthermore, the Govcm- 
rpent is undertaking it in the firm belief that in educating the people of Nige- 
ria wc arc forging not only a strong tool for national development but also 
a strong bond for National Unity. 
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4.2.6 Adult Litemcy In Slerm Leone: History, Policies, 
and Future Strategies 



Prom a pr«)ientA(lon made by (he country (earn from Sierra Leone (John W. Davles, 
Prcildeni, Pcopk'i liUuciitlomil Aiiodalion of Sierra Leone, Freetown; VJ.V. 
Mambu, I lead, Department of (Utra Mural Studlei, Unlvenilty ofSlerra Leone and 
President of the Sierra Leone Adult Education Aiaoclatlon, Freetown; and i. Ban^ 
gum, Head, Adult tiducatlon Unit of the Ministry of Pducation and SecreUry, Sierra 
Leone Adult Education Association, Freetown). 
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lite country 

\ 

Sierra Leone is a small state of 27,000 sq. miles, lying along the West Coast of 
Africa, bounded on the North by the Republic QfCuitWon the East by the 
Republic of Liberia and on the West by the Atlantic Oceaimhe country has a 
population ofS.S million according to the 1973 census, with an illiteracy rate of 
between 75% and 80%. Recent surveys show that in the rural areas the illite- 
racy rate could be as high as 90% 

Sierra Leone, although a small country, yet has eleven ethnic groups or tribes, 
with eleven corresponding local languages, each distinct from the other. For 
administrative purposes, the country is divided into four main regions or pro- 
vinces; these provinces are subdivided into twelve districts; and each district 
has several chiefdoms depending on the size or the district. The country has a 
one party system with an Executive President 



A historical background 

Literacy education in Sierra Leone has about four decades of history. As early 
as 1946, the Provincial Literature Bureau organized regional literacy cam- 
paigns in the provinces. These campaings were quite successrul and they 
involved enlightened Paramount Chiers who have continued their efTorts. 
The Government, prior to 1967, supported the Bureau's work with financial 
assistance. The Bureau has been active in the production or r eading materials 
in the local languages ancf organizing its own literacy program. 



In 1937, llicfacy work wui takenover by ihe ilefwrimeni ofSotlal Welfare. Ilel- 
ween l%0 and l%2, Wiamy campalgnii were Inienslllcd In Kenea Bo. Kalla- 
hun and Tonkollli DUtricu, ° , 

In 1964, Ihe Depurtmeni of Extw-Mural Siudlc* of Fpurah Bay College, con^ 
vened a meeilni of all jhone Involved inor imereMed In adult literacy work In 
Ihe country. As a renult. a Coordinating Committee for Literacy wai let up. The 
committee made « jurvey of existing facilities and iaisuod a report on the I6lh 
November 1964. The survey Idenilfled Kenema Distrjcl to be the location of a 
pilot literacy project and the language of instruction was to be Mende. 
In 1965, by the order of the Prime MinUter. the National Literacy Committee * 
was established, under the Mlnl8|ry of Social Welfiire. a working group of the 
National Literacy Committee produced a (Ive-year plan for a nation-wide liter- 
acy campaign. Detailed estimates amounted to Ce. IKmilllon for the live-year 
period. This literacy campaign project was not exd-uted because of lack of 
nnanclal support. 

In April 1966, Dr. Edith Mercer from the Ministry of Overseas Development 
visited Sierra Leone qn a mission to advise the government on its request for a 
Pilot Literacy Project in this country. Dr. Mercer recommended, Interalla, that 
government put in a request to Unesco for a feasibility mission to be sent to 
Sierra Leone, and. that the responsibility for literacy bo transferr<;d from the 
Ministry of Social Welfare to the Ministry of Education in order to maintain 
closer iinks between formal dnd non-fomial education. Two Unesco experts 
were indeed sent out in'1967. They planned a four-year funcjional literacy pilot 
project to be located in Kenema. No action was taken on this report, however, 
because they asked goviTmment to pay 53% of the total cost of the-project 
which was considered too heavy at the time. 

rhe National Literacy Committed in the Ministry of Education which has sur^ 
/ived various disappointments seeks to co-ordinate and supervise efTorts in 
iteracy cduation. K also ensures thai physical facilities, like classrooms, 
jndcr the control of the Ministry of Education are made available for literacy 
ictivities. Some olthe instiiutions and organizations engaged in literacy activi- 
ies include the Urban Ministry, the United Church Women, the Crystal 
fouth Club, the Unjied Christian Council, the Y.M.C.A., and the Army, to 
lame a few. 



leneral trends , j/^ 

rherejTasbe^^Ta slow buUteaHjc upward developmentof adult 

^<rracy^etIucation in Sierra Leone. During the colonial period of 1940s and 
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|95(h, adull lllefttiy pr«Vl«ti«n« w«re v^ry minimal «na poor in qu^liiy, The few 
n^iiiiiioaari^i «n(iit||ea in (hM( »reA «trt))iii«il nimpl^ li(er»cy in P^nKliih, Thci 
colonial adminiviraiion law a di^rupliv^i poUiical elc^m^ni in ^auli litemcy 
w^rk Neniwe, the natives would begin to queitioni, Thui, ih§ pfovinlofl 
wai poor in quantity and quality, 

Purtng th€*196(hi, there m% a dellnito ihift trom a «iimple literacy to functional 
\i\m(i% progfanu, The use of our locul ten«ua«e« as media of iajitruction* wai 
'intfoduced in the social welfare program in the Provinceii. Oniclttls lueh ai 
Messm. A.M» Vandl. J. W. p«vi» and the Ute Odowu I lyde were pioneeni in 
the area of ainctional literacy in Sierra Uone. The (Jovernment, during that 
decade began to be ilowly aware of the importance of adult literacy in nation* 
building and »urveyfi were conducted and a ikeleul administrative itructure 
wa^ established. 

During the 1970s to date, there has boon faster, though still inadequate pro- 
gress in the area of adult literacy, There is now a steady upward trend and 
structures are slowly being built as exemplified by the increase in sUilTand alio- 
cations (\f the Adult Eduction Unit; the setting up of diploma and certificate 
couMCS aNhe Department of Extra-Mural Studies; the establishment of the 
National Adult Education Association and the National Literacy Committee, 
etc. The momentum during the 197051, If cominued during the 1980s, will defi* 
nitcly make a meaningful impact on our present high incident of 85% illitewcy 
rate. 



Folia fs 

Policies in adult education-with particular reference to adult literacy have been 
few and sciUtercd. The current sourccsof policy statements are: the last five- 
year National Dcvelopmem Plan, annual development plans, the Budget 
speeches of His Excellency the President, pronouncements of the Hon. Mini- 
ster of Education, the Sierra Leone Education Review and Policy Files of the 
Adult Eduation Unit, 

The Government's awareness of the importance of functional literacy is evi- 
de'nt in the document, entiUed: »Elemcnts for Formulation of Development 
Plan (Vol. 3) - Development of the Sociaf Sectors It slates, inter alia, that ))A 
special approach is to niake functional litenicy and basic arithmetic integral 
parts of an extended community development program. The main advantage 
would be that these two academic subjects would be taught together with prac- 
tical demonstration of how the villages can improve their economic activities 
and other ways of life within their communities (pp. 8 and I5).« 
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ttty in this vounlfy, H MnU^; ^Many uf Wm^ p^upi^ (iiii(<^mui) will nlmdy 
wt)f kini Of loakini for § fi^?4m of livelihood nH>illy ii) tfadiiit)rwl t^t^pmioni 
%mh M hm\n$, mf\ VH>rk »nJ imUini*. JMf m^jor need ii io become ^corn^ 
miciilly prtHluciivi? « The ^.arUifwl im^ for ih« Jji^rw L^one Rdu^^iiiion 
Review k ihe wrelev«iw<5 of the eaojt'MUofwl lyileni lo ouf iKHi4l milieuM \n ihe 
noriform4t levior ih4i ininU4l«« *A Mfunciiorwl lii«wy.tt 
Rcceni |H)livy»t4lefmnuofihe Hon. Miniiierofl!^^^^ 
oiium Ihtti itdult liii^ftcy i^OovenimentV* leamU prioriiy in lltlucdtion ftnU 
Prin>4ry RUucation it priofiiy Number I, Thai wund^ like » relre»l to m^ny. 
There h indeed no cohercnl polity sMtenienI for M provider! in Ihe «re4 of 
ftduU lileraey ©ducoiion. Such policiei on »duU education dre orient One of 
our immcdi«ie concern* in lo convene ^ Naiional Conference on Adult Gduca- 
tion Policial in a limiMr v»ln ai the Aruihii Oickraiion on education for lelf. 
reliance in Tan^iiniA. At such « conference, relevant miniiiries, non-iovcm- 
ment bodies, polilickns iind obijervem from UNt-SCO, ILO, UNICEIM/NDP 
iind WHO win be prencnt The Policy Conference on Adult Rducation will 
clearly eitiiblish government's! commitnietit and intent In the development of 
adult education in Sicrm l,eone. 



HhtoriiVi dates in iht Jfvthpmm t}f 
adult HttruKy education in Sierra Letme 

tiivcn below are some of the importunt dates in the history of adult litemcy 
promotion in Sierra Leone: 




1957 

I9m2 



- Church Miii?fciofury SiKlciict, c j., CM S, kf!il^^»man Calholic and 
U.M.C. ci)nductcd Wtcracy cU«c$ for by prcachcm and church olTlcittli in 
order to cmibic them lo read the Bible, sing hyttins* eic 
1946 - Provincial Literature Bureau was %ci up ai Bunumbu Town in l^kKailahun 
Disirict. Regional liieracy ainipaigns in the provinces were ofJKiicd, 
Ministry of Social Welfare onpni/ed literacy campaigns in the provinces. 
Intenjification of literacy campaigns in Kcnenu, Bo, KaiUKunandTonkolili 
using local Unguages. 
1964 - Department of Extra-Mural Studies convened a meeting of providers of 

adult literacy programs. 
I%5 - The National Literacy Committee was established by order of the Prime 
Minister. 

1966 - Dr. Iidith Mercer from the Ministry of Overseas Development visited Sierra 
Leone in order to advise, in the setting up of a Pilot Literacy Project, 
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^ tlMDMinbii i>4vhi?fi C ifiiHHtiK^4 t:4)mmumi> <Hii^V4tH)<i u\ \u \mm^ 

- Th$ AiJult l*4lu«r^4lia« Unit W4ii fann^ in ih^ Mic\i^ti> of S /at#uofl «)i i ie(i<i* 

Pinna 

- UNIt^CO Nukjn *i4tf Survey of A4uU liumy Suii«lki in Si*rf» L«<mc 

- Comi^Ution of UNIiSCO NiitiunAJ Sumy for pihcni^ uwi^f^hool ami 
• ^«^ior R«^t«tt Muikin (UNtiSCX)) viiiM SUrm t«^ofi# «nai^fopoi«4 11 Pitol 

port ffum UNPP. 

/ 

The cmcrgcnct of the tcchnolony of ihc mas* lileracy amp<iign ihrough the 
initiiitive of internaiional educational organi/^iion^ fm given impetus to the 
f truggle a«iiinit illitcnicy» ignorance and poverty in the world and more espe- 
cially in the developing counlries of which Sierra Leone is one, 
A new commitment is emerging in Sierra Leone. Thi* U clearly demonstrated 
by the increase In sUlTjand funds allocated for the Adult Education Unit, And 
with significant support from the Ocmian Adult Education Association 
(D.V.V.), the Adult Edualion Unit, The Department of Extra Mural Studies, 
The People^s Educational Association, arc all beginning to develop now stxate- 
gics to plan for a national literacy program, among them, the following: 

(1) Training of aduli cducalors wKo ^uJd be pioneers^ on vo/unw/>basisforanation* 
al literacy program. 

(2) Institution of a national sututory body called the Natioiul Council for the Eradica* 
lion of Illiteracy in Sierra Leone. 

(3) A non-formal program using the most popular media to develop awareness among 
all people on ihe magitudc of the problem of illiteracy and to nurture the commit- 
ment of politicians, intellectuals, t>lanners and the rest of the populaUon. 




VUI ill FiiMv^liiifi 

till til 411 itK4l Uniiui^i uy itjnrufiiiUjr ihtf p(UiUi>i<J* ut Ihtf iuuofui 

uiihi^jif i»|ih> MMHnuitf ^ »ii thdi Uwy vuul J N u><j4 iuf uuMUi lk>n in 411 ba»u tUUi4 

1 tfijne. th^ pt>|jiic4»l a b<iu4 m\ IN one .|irtffy nunitl innJ ih<? ruhn* 

lion of ih< iovtffimiclru <*nij h th^ unJy f<?a)gm/cU fidny, Vokci of ih<? t «fnifiil 
|»Uniunji Cofiiniiuctf ttne 4\ unporuni 41 iha*<? of th« P4ftj4ment Th<j Utvt- 
lopmcnl uf poliiHMl 4W4fcneiii i« ihc prmwy t)bj<viivc uf ih« |i4fly (Ciuv^riv 
m<ftU WV 4iiuli edqaioni Are mm in ih<? pfiKc^of unifyimf 4uf cITons with 
Uuhc* in ihc purty ta develop 4 fwliofwl iilef4cy proiiAin wuyia wUify 
boih Ihe pi>huwuiru 4nd ihe cdua»iani. We niuM cMiK«ive ii in ihii wtiy , 
NidtiM? OQ n4fitindl lifemcy campatf n could ever N divtiued tmn trie ptiliU^ 
v4l «inu i\f III iOMiry 4nd 4II V4nn*«i*ni mu%i net ihe Weuinit* of ihe poUiMl 
ly^lcm uf Ihc diy ^fc hethcr it u capiuhu, communut of fotlo^^ 4ny other idco- 
\oi^. Sitwt Ihe A l» C h^s cnuhlwhed Mfticiurei 4II over Sjcrm Imnc^ v^e C4ii 
e4«ily rc4ch the people throuih theie alre4dy eitt4bhshed Mrudureii of Ihe ml- 
ing pi>hiicdl p4rty 

I low do we go About ihU P4rtner*hip with the esubhthcd bf»nvhe4 of the poll 
iic4i p4ny? A non ronn4l adult education proifam desijined lo edui4ie Ihe 
pt>liikjil and 4dminiilf4tive ot^emion Ihemsclvei (hrouih the mcdu on ihc 
tidv4ni4gc$ of 4 naiioodl literacy pm^m for all, wdl en4ble ihe dichion imk- 
crs and all ihoic comrerncd lo coopemlc in flj^hiinit Ajpiirut ilhleracy to 4$ to 
csublish an cducalional envirunmenl and a stable i)iitem ofgovcnuncni for 
national developmeni. Onct the cooperation of ihc politician*. d4rciiion nuk^ 
em and pbnnen it jtchievcd, conccncd cflbrtJ would then move/The power 
elite lo set goiU and lo mobili/c for ihe aiuinnicnl of ihe^eju^ij^nd to 
crown it all, wc lolicil ihc help of Inlertuiional orpni/atwjnji^jrl^jnM^ for 
us to achieve this marriage between the political and educational structures, a 
process which wou1|t faciliialc the commilmeni of ihe power elite to the 
course of ihc eradication of illncmcy. Our juslificalion for literacy plans to Ihc 
maises would be a^ccd for n^/fwni/ evolution which would enable us lo pro^ 
vide for more of pcoplj^ji jurticipaiion in Ihe s<Krial. cultural and ecoriomic 
activities of Sicrra-£eof|c for national development , * 
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4,2.7 Cft«)fmiftft for liiewcy in ttie tlemacfatk republic 
of the Sutkn 



Aduti ciliH4iit>i> m \\m Stiikn bci^n in #& »n ^i^ftm^nt in lh« Imutyt^ 
i>f r^u4ii(H)n Hi gtlhl-iir Th^ m\% Nhiad ihdi «)^fm«ni w«f« («) To 
ih^ i^p ih« 00*^ |«n<niiioft «ihi^t«d in ih« modem ntioaii 

«n4 ih«lr raih^m Mrhu tliti mi« h4v« \f^\ pnva^f ; (b) To m#«i « dinfii ni?#4} 

An4 c^numi Ur^«U, tmt (c) To uh^ ih* paiiimiiim af ^u^i^n tiif 
%t)iniT»uniUct in wdft 

Very iHil^ ^fcoik itjomitunnjt ih<5 Second WoiW Wjii fxfii^d TN mi l**^ 
wAt ih« rc4l sunifli pomi m ih« (i^M of ^diitt <4u<4l*on m ih« Su44ft tn llwt 
>«4f, tl4iht-<r-Rud4 iUftcd lU eu«n%^n pftHt^m* try ap<rdUnit « 
impmvcmcni cip<nmcni m ft tnull i*Un4 cttted Um Jcrt . 
Th<? llm Jcrr cij^fimi^ni $urte4 a* « miHlci ctpcrtm«ni in «auli ^tluaiiwv 
TN nwHH)4.ui«4 INI of f»4 /Mt 4i^uwion dr ^nij Uilnini of kKil 
licfi for ih« bcUcmKnt of iNir ^mmumuet throiiiiih iht m<M%umn of lo<ail 
cffoni « nil f <*ouf «i Si), in ihc hciinning i( w<ii ihc itH)kcn ^rd; *ftd ih< key 
theme ^314 civic t4uc«tion Thii w^i lo. beauit the belief ftmont Sudinei»« 
itduU eduaion Kd« tt)wa)i^ been in ac^Un^ « generfti atnKMphere conduavt 
' to termini before lumng m edu^^sionjil ex;pehm^ nl iuelf The bct^f b ih4i 
^e muil (Kmud« people fmi. Amuse iheif interest in etIuoiUon and belief* 
meni of ih^tr environment; «ruJ create conditions for community develop- 
ment which vkiii rmke them lee the need for Adult titerttcy arul eduaitk>a 
After the experimental thti activity tprcjid to the .Geiim/ « a)(ton*|n)w* 
in« irritated area, ^nd to other ag rkultural Khemes and urban ccnten. 
In 1^ the t>epartment of Education established a ipccial Publicatk)n Bureau 
and tt WHS charied with the duty of produdnf books for diK:ussk>n cirdes, liter* 
Acy primcn, follow-up books, audk)vwuaJ muteriaU and a monthly n^tfa^nc 
for adulta. In the same year, the first tloys' Club was opened to cater for ele- 
mcnury school-lcavcn ln't9SI, thcMmatry ofEducailion established a spe< 
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cial Adult Eductttiqn Section, to plun, co-ordinate and supervise literacy work 
and other aiiult education activities In the vartlous regions of the^country, 

, In the period 1969-1973, the Sudan was the home of one of Unlsco's projects 
under (he Experimental World Literacy Program. The specific objectives of 
this project. In the first three-years phase, as Spelled out In the plan of opera- * 

f\ tlon, were: 

To set up the basic Infrastructure Tor the now ftjnctlonal literacy scheme, 

(b) To teach the.llllterate mi^jorlty of th^ population basic reading, writlngand 
arithmetic, emphasizing the current vocabularies of agricultural and Indus- 

- ■ trial practice. (In the pilot phase 16,00 adults, both male find female, were to 
be covered.) 

(c) To plan and carry out experiments bearing on curricula, teaching methods 
and materials, forms of organization, supervision, administration and co- 

* ordination. * / . 

(d) To Integrate educational, social and economic activities so as to achieve 
overall development through co-ordination of work with various public 
and private bodies. 

(e) To evaluate the various aspects of the project and its effects on econQmic 
and^ociardevelopmont. ^ / 

(0 To stimulate and functionally^orieftt adult literacy activities in areas not 

covered by the experimental sub-projects. * 
It is worth mentioning' that the two sub-project areas were selected because 
thef represented key sectors in the national economy and were models for 
land reclamation and industfrial development. These sub-project areas were: 
the irrigated'area of Khashm-al-Girba; and the Khartoum-Nprth Industrial 
area. " ' 

In 1973, the work-oriented adult literacy project was ovjsr for which the follow, 
ing m^'br achievements c^n be claimed: 

(a) Functional literacy as a concept gained solid grounds within the policy- 
making struiiures. %e President of the Republic during the Education 
Festival on February 24, 1972 called for the eradication of illiteracy in 6 
years and for th'frestablishment of functional literacy center? in all produc- 
tion units: 

(b) The Literacy and Functional Adult Education y4c/ was issued and came into 
effect as from February 24,1972.,According to this act all establishments 
were and are required to combat, at their own expense, the illiteracy of 
their workers, ^ . 

(c) The National Conference of the Cultural Revolution was convended in 
June 197210 outline a national policy of cultural and social change. Func- 



tionul literacy us u tool of cultural and socio-economic change occupied a 

prominent place in the discussions of this Conference, . 

(d) The Central Committee of the Sudanese Socialist Union issued a docu- 
ment outlining a Program qf Action for the next five years,, according to 
which the illiteracy percentage was to be lowered to 30%. 

(c) Four programs in functional literacy were being drawn up to be implemen- 
ted in the national campaign. These were: the Agricultural, the Industrial, 
|he General Services, and the Housewives' Programs. 



\Trahif\g • ' 

The training of the working personnel has been on^f the main features of 
adult education work since its very early start in the Sudan. This training was 
very much affected in content, method, and trainee recruitment by the differ- 
ent concepts and forms of adult education and literacy which were adopted 
during different periods of time. >Yith the adoption of the concept of funda- 
mental education in the late 1940s a|id^^iarly 1950s, training was directed to the 
planners and supervisors^ with the objectiye of creating and adult education 
cadre which was'to ta^^ the job of training at the local level. These planners 
and supervisors were typically sent to specialised institutes in the United king- 
dom and to ASFEC in Egypt. 

With the introduction of the community development approach, the scope of 
training was widened to include greater numbers of trainees. The first batches 
sent to ASFEC stayed for 18 months of training. Later the period was reduced 
to 9 months. By the end of the year 1958, Unesco had asked the Government 
to draft a plan to establish a national center to train village level workers in all 
aspects of community developnient in the country. 



The National Center for Literacy and Adult Educatiori^ * 

In 1969, the training center started its work as a boarding institute. Field work- 
ers were trained and a pilot project-was initiated to test methods and techni- 
ques.. Adult education officers were trained in this center in order to assist 
Sudanese "Village dwellers in understanding the problems of their environ- 
ment and finding the means and ways to overcome them. Besides they were 
trained to know the ways of improving their standard of living. One of the 
main objectives of the center was to carry o\it field experiments to modernize 
community development techniques and adapt them to the Sudanese village. 
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The adoption of lunctlonal literacy concept which came as a results of imple- 
menting the Uncsco project on functional literacy (1969 to 1973) witnessed, as 
far as training is concerned, recruitment of a now kind of manpower in the field 
of lltcnicy and adult education. New recruits included technicians, forembn, 
laborers and other civil servants rather than school teachers who used to form 
the main bulk of adult educational personnel. The new recruits had tolinkafid 
bridge training and development. The training for adult education and litenicy 
in the context of development led to the introduction of adult eduaition pro- 
jects as a component of training in teachers' training institutes and those of 
other specialized training centqrs as well. 



The National Institute far Literacy and Adult' Education 

This institute was established in 1972 by the Unesco's work-oriented adult 
literacy project with the objective of preparing quailified cadre of functional 
literacy supervisors and instructors. The duration of each course is, two 
months on a full-time basis and the graduates are awarded a diploma for 
functional literacy supervision. 

The trainees were selected from among adult education ofTicers, supervisors 
working in adult education programs in different units, ministries and organ- 
izations. The method of training follows the »field.operational« approach. 
At the present time, and due to the development in the concept and method of - 
adult education, the department of adult education has started to train at the 
post-graduate le^l in the School of Extra-Mural Studies of Khartoum Univer- 
sity and in the fsEulty of Adult Education at Juba University. 



The First Six-Year Plan: 1977/78 - 1982/83 

Planning for literacy work is not a new venture in the Sudan, but former liter- 
acy activities \yere based on partial plans aimed at specific sectors or geogra- 
phical areas. The literacy plans presented and viewed below are the first com. 
prehensive plans in the Sudanese experience, for they are linked to the overall 
national educational developmental plans and they aim to eradicate illiteracy 
from among cetrain target groups during specific periods. 
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Olilecilveii <if the Plan (im/^fi - m2m 

1. Lon^-term ol^ectives 

' The Universal Declaration on iuman Rights (1946) stipulates that education is 
ono or the l\indamontal rights of all pobplo Article 29 ofthe Sudan Constitu- 
tion states that literacy and adult education are national duties requiring the 
mobilization of all ofTicial and popular energies and resources. 

2. Immediate Directives 

Immediate educational objectives of tl^e plan are: 

(a) To reduce the illiteracy rate from 80% to 30% among approximately 4 mil- 
lion persons between the ages of 10-50 years, within the 6 years period of 
the Plan. 

(b) Expansion in primary educatibn to raise theratioof enrollment of children 
aged 7 years into the first grades of primary education from 43.5% in 1975/ 
76 to 75% in 1980/81. 

Obstacles that confronted progress in literacy activities during 
the last years of the plan 

Clearly, the targets were far from being met. While the hopes may have been 
unreal, the obsacles were indeed real: 

(1) Shortage of adequate government funds to finance a large-scale national 
literacy campaign. 

(2) Shortage of human resources. i \ ^ 

(3) Inability of elementary schoolsto absorballchildrenof elementary school- 
age. . , . 

(4) Scarcity of voluntary efforts in^'liroracy Oeld. 

(5) Lack of co-ordination among the various ministries and institutions invol- 
ved in literacy work. 

The new plan for the national campaign (1982-1989) 

With the adoption of the Arab strategy for confrontation of illiteracy in the 
Arab countries, the Sudan started to plan for the eradication of illiteracy 
among 4 million people within a period of 7 years. 
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Tttble I; The Six Your Plan for the UriidioUion of Illiteracy 
(1977/78 - 1982/83) ' 



Year 


No» of imtoratos 
(10-bO) 


National 

illltoracy 

rate 


No. or Illiterates 
to bo educated 


^977/7U 


6,530,000 


m 


2|99,587 


1978/79 


6,110,000 




455,469 


1979/80 


5,750,000 


58% 


494,63g 


1980/ai 


4, goo, 000 


SQ% 


484,871 


1981/82 


4,100,000 


t/ 4U 


496,990 


1982/83 


3,300,000 


32% 


485,697 


Table 2: Rate of Eradication pCillitQracy for the Years 1977/78, 
1978/79 and 1979/80 


Year 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


Target group' 


2,9g,5B7 


724.223 


1 ,182,225 


Those who were 
educated 


30,832 


' ' 36.637 


'34.144 


Rate of^ccess 


9% 


53^ 


3% 



The main features of this plan is to eradicate illiteracy in the context of the over- 
all corifrontattion of illiteracy which basically means the participation of all 
organizations and institutions concerned with community work. The overall 
confrontation plan for eradicating illiteracy in the Arab countries is based on: 

(1) Linking the structure of general education with the phenomenon of illiter- 
acy so that the blocking of illiteracy at its sources becomes part and parcel 
of the overall plan itself. 

(2) Linking literacy with development to become an integrated social fact 

(3) Making literacy compw/^oo' and determined by a tiine limit. 
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Tho Ibllowing itre tho bitnic principlos ortho Arab strategy Tor Iho conlVonta" 
tionofilliterucy: 

(n) Tho cultural concept or litonicy. 

(b) Tho ovomll confrontation (Tho intogratioqoflitoracy elTorts with those of 
development). 

(c) The United Arab action in tho fight agaimt illiteracyt 

(d) Blocking tho Hourcoa of illiteracy throggh tho introduction and univorsali* 
zation of compulsory primary education. 

(c) Achieving tho integration of school education with literacy standard. 
(0 Devoting and utilizing popular and rnass efTorts in sclfholp movement in 
the campaign. 

(g) 'Adopting tho sciontiflc tcchnjques and methods in coping with tho prob- 
Icm. 

(h) The mobilization of material, social and moral incentives in tho process of 
overall confrontation. 

(i) Tho importance of the political decision and the national plan. . 

0) Constant follow-up and evaluation of all stages, steps and objectives. ' 



The main ol\lectives qf the Sudanese national plan 

i . • ' 

The main objectives of the Sudanese national plan for eradication of illiteracy 

^are: _ l - ' ■ 

,(1) To eradicate illiteracyamong 4 million people within a period of 7 years. 

(2) To educate the illiterates to attain the standard of the Sixth Form in the 
elementary school. 

(3) The problemof illiteracy should be tackled ina national contextand politi- 
cal and popular organizations should be fnvolved > 

(4) Utilization of all material and human resources available. 



Phases of the plan ' p ' 

The plan is- to be implemented in three stages: 
(1) The stage of orientation and preparation (one year). 
^ (2) The sta^e of implementation (five years). 
(3) The final stage (one year). v. 

The final stage consists of devoting efforts to the remaining pockets of illiter- 
acy and the final evaluation stage for the whole plan. 
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Ihis worth mentioning that, ut the projicnt ime, the udult educ^Uion depart- 
menl is devoting ull the edbrts to achieve the involvemeiH of all Iho polltiuil 
and popular organizations to participate In this overall litefucy aimpiiign. So, 
the literacy act of 1982 is now ready to be passed by the Peoples' National 
Assembly. 



Institutions hmtved in Uteracy work \ 

The following, institutions and units are currently involve^: 

(a) The National Council for Literacy and Adult EducatiofL 

(b) The regional councils for literacy and adult education. \ 

(c) The Sudanese Socialist Union. ' V 

(d) The Adult Education Department. 

(e) The Social Department, Sudan Gezifa Board. / 
(0 The Social Department, Sudan Railways. / 

(g) Moral Guidance, Peoples* Armed Forces. ^ 

(h) Moral Guidance, Police Forces. * 

(i) Prison Department. 

0) The Extra-Mural Department, University oClChartoum. 
(k) The Council of Religious Affairs and Enc^ments. 
(I) The councils for local governments. 

(m)The Community Development Section, the Council of Social Affairs, 
(n) The social departments in all agricultural corporations, 
(o) Industrial Production Corporation, v 
(p) Political and popular organizations. 



The basic considerations for (he national plan 

To sum: the national literacy plan is connected with the Sudanese socio-eco- 
nomic plan. There is a clear-cut definition of a literate person, i. e., a literate is a 
persop who is able to read, write and make simple arithmetical calculations at 
the level of the primary six grade. The plan is based on a specific target group 
of illiterates - 4 million persons. The period of implementation of the plan is 7 
years. The educational standard to be reached is the Sixth Form of primary 
education. And, finally, the plan is based on an approximate cost of 20 
Sudanese pounds per participant in the program. j^. 
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4,2.8' AtlWi Literacy In Zambia 




I'rom H prc»ent4iik)a nmde by Ihe country \mn from /mnbia (Uonorttble John 
ChrtfWJi, Mir^UlorofSuie forUborar^d Social Services; P. J. Dakii, nirectorforCor)' 
linutng liUuculiun, Ministry o( lUliKiition onU Culture; and I,. Inwkttmlo, N«' 
liunul C'oninilssioncr lor Cunununity Dcvelopnicnt, MinlMry of Uim ami .Social 
Servictiii, l.uttaka). 



Vwpla ami rqilom 

According to the 1980 census, there urc 5.6 million pcoplq living in Zumbia. 
Population growth rale hiXH been 3, 1 % annually over the period of 1969 to 1980. 
The number of people iMng in the urbiin centers has increased from 20 5% in 
1963 to 43,0% in 1980. \ 



The country is divided into nine administrative Provinces whose inhabluints 
speak seventy*three dilTerent dialects which have been grouped into seven 
official local languagcs for use in provincial newspapers and on radio. Literacy 
is conducted in these languages. English is the language of instruction in 
schools from Grade I to University and is the language of government, admi- 
nistration and commerce. Literacy in English is popular with miners and other 
urban workers. ^ 



Since 1964 when the Republic of Zambia was born enrollment in primary 
schools has risen ffom 378,417 in 1964 to 964,475 in 1978. In 19718,97.4% of the 
children of school-going age were enrolled in the first grade. Over one million 
pupils were enrolled in the same grade in 1981. Primary ^ucation extends over 
seven years but a decision has now been made to change to a nine-year Basic 
Education Course. 



TVlarge proportion of our population cannot write or read This number will 
increase, until universal Basic Education has Wen implemented, because tens 




Primary education 



Adult literacy 
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of IhousuinUi i)( younn pmiple cannot met pUcem in schuuU or l«i4V« too e^rly to 
retain thio kkilU of lilemty, The |%9 ci?niiuti r<$v@l4Uit lhai illiiemvy itooU al 
50%. Until (he I9KU censui h^fi be^n connrmod, we believe thiti (he illiumcy 
ml^ could be between 2^% and 3S%. 

Aiiult liiemcy work under the Minintry of Ubor and Social Servicett and i^i 
conducted by iU Department lor Community Development, 




There it no literacy campaign In Zambia, but there Is a literacy progrant In 
Augujit 1965, the adult literacy program was given a go-ahead when govern* 
ment accepted to include it in the First National Development Plan for 1966« 
1977 period. At the time it had already been in operation as a period project for 
iWoyean. n 

With the blessings of the Government and with advice from a linguistics 
expert, the Department of Community Development, embarked on preparing 
liteni^y primers and followH)n books in local languages. 
During 1966 much attention was also placed on recruitment and traifting of 
ofTlcers to take charge of literacy work in the provinces. The first literacy ofTic* 
crs ix)mpletcd their training In April 1966 and in May, there was one literacy 
projj^'t in each province in addition to five which wcre.sUirtcd In the miOor 
of the country. j 
hile in 1967 a considerable increase of full-time stafl^and voluntary teach- 
ers was achieved, the picture of the success of the litenicy leamen in classes 
^ measured by the number of persons made literate was not too bright. 
^e reasons for this were that although the arithmetic books and literacy prim- 
were jfvailable in ^1 the seven m^r languages, none of the series were 
complete. Some of the primers ulthough published had run out of stock and 
could not be printed quickly because of the low capacity of the commercial 
printers in the country then. The arithmetic book had to be revised to suit the 
decimal system which the country had to adopt the following year. 
In spite of the above mentioned difTiculties, 91 new titles of follow-on books 
were published by the same year bringing the total to 133. Two publications 
were introduced, these were the National Literacy Gazette in which articles 
sent in by members of the 2^mbia Literacy Association were featured and Prth 
gress, a full color magazine for new literates. Both publications had. to be 
stopped due to shortage of printing paper. 

Other mryor obstacles were shortage of transport forsupervision of work and 
delivery of instructional materials and lack of funds with which to pay volun- 
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molori/^iJ UanijHJft, while ninie of ihe lu^iil lii^mcy i^ttkm who w^fd >»up. 
iweil 10 h4v0 noi less than 10 volynupy «^fl«:h<?ii« w<)fWn|[ under »hcir gtiid- 
iince, hdi] no bicydcJ* i« t^futbl^ ihem to cover long aUunc^s. 
The proKfitm wa^i, Uuring i^ie jniiMl Mft^ijii, lupjwseU lo run on *^lf'h<5|p h^ii^ 
with »MinxHi »iven hy ih§ unptiiiJ vohinury \m\m% This pUn wtt« modirkd 
hy pdynnjni o( govefrMin?oi honoriirium* Cdch K2.U) (I Kwrtchrt 
USSI lOjntheU by ihelov^^lliicfrtcy coiiMiuneeorclaiuonirtUUei?,ihe|jovem« 
mcnl fiaia K J iX) I h<i vuUioiiiry i^tivhcn* kU i\M it wa» iiwaeijmiie and moit 
of them pfC3isi?a for «i rcguliir piiymeni in tho ^rnt? wwy the ttclull cilgcuiion 
icttchcn in the Miniiiry of MUuc4Mon received who conducted evcnlnn cUMCi. 
Ai tt fcnull of ihc iciim Ihul viiiicd /jtmbin in l%7 lo inveiiigitlc the fe«iiblliiy 
of « Uneico project, m eupcrt on Functional IJiemcy was itnl to Zambia in 
Miiy l%9 to evaluate Ihc Haiic literacy Proijram, At Ihe end of hiJi «ludy he 
recommended that » i>ilot project on J'unctional Literacy be lUrlcd in addition 
U) the continuing work in haiic literacy. 

f - ■ 

An expcrimcntiil funclional.literacy program was Marled in 1971 inCcntniland 
Soulhcm Province! The main objective of the program was to teach genuine 
illitenitc and scmi-illilcratc adults to read, wrilc and do simple ariihmclic lo 
the level lhat would enable them: 

(i) lb read wilh understanding simple technical materials relating to agricul- 
ture and health in their own language (in Ibis particular area, Tonga); 

(ii) to read with understanding simple news items in Ihc newspaper in their 
* locally spoken language; 

(iii) to express their needs in writing and use arithmclic to solve problems; 

(iv) lo increase knowledge and undcrsUinding of the scientific methods of 
increased maize production; and 

(V) lo increase knowledge and understanding of selected aspects of health 
such aji making use of ante-natal, under-fivc clinics and follow inslruc- 
tions given at hcallh centers and through the class on subjects relating 
to primary health care. 

The functional literacy program became more popular than the basic literacy 

program. 
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To provide advisKory *M?rvU« la th^^ Wimiiy m}fkm, ttUviaiory ^mmitlf 
0ii4Mi)ih$il 4t nuni^t«ri4t, pruvuwUl And loidi kMtU A primer U^'Alini with 
tmpruvi^d melhuds uf mai/e protlucUafV wtiti pr«pjir«d with luidaoca $mti\ 
ihd Dep^nmeni of Auriculluftt *ind wai ui^ed in ihe iw^m^'Ove sekcted liter- 

Kkmi^, Th0 tkld ni^lT ti^i^iitned la t\iiu:iionAl tii^ntcy i:k%m fmi^ii m ' 
aprienuiian caume un the (ip^tUI iei;hnii)g«i »nd pmcii^c^^ af th(9 praimm 
The cantenl of (h« ^ouriti d«AU nmch with imprav«df produetion of thd made 
crop, Afttsr iho theory fivc^n in iha ^ku, itudonii wm t^kien on demonxira* 
lion plot ncKt to their cUm to fimim whAl h^d b««n tnufhl to ih^m in ckiit 
AAer the mm m in, c^ch iludcnl i^di encour^ied to cvilti^tii^ a one^cr^ n^td 
under the yuidan<;<3 of liierucy worker 4nd nn »«Hc\iiiure ei(teniion worker, « 
Paring the IHlot Scheme, the PeiMtrtment and Uneico provided funds with 
which Miricutture inputs (fertUaer, m^Ue seed and insecticides) were pur* 
chased. Durina the second year, students were encouraged ta i&ave money 
obtained from Ihc sale of their crops in order to be used for purcf^isinK inputs 
for their mai/e llelds in the following year Students were and aro slill betna 
encouni|{ed to double the li/e of their maize plots after the flnit year 

After the harvest, the mni/e yields from the literacy learners* mai^e flelds 
revealed sua^essful results, judfinf from the following comparative figures: 

(i) Conimeaiai farmers in Centml and Southern Provinces got, on the aver« 
age, 22 bags of mai/e per acre for the season 1971/72. 

(ii) Emerging farmers in Central and Southern Provinces got, on the aver* 
age, 12 hags of mai/e per acre for the season 1971/72, 

(iii) Traditional or ordinaQ" village Tampers in Central and Southern Provin- 
ces got, on the ttvcnigc, 6 bags per acre for the season 1971/72. 
Functional lite^cy students got, on the average, 1S.2 bags per acre for the 
season 1971/72. Some students in Mwachisompola area. Central Pro- 
vince got an average of 28 bags per acre and those in Monze 42 bags. 

It was because of the obvious success of farmers in the functional literacy pro- 
gram that the Minister of the then Ministry of Rural Development directed 
that the Functional Literacy Program be included in the Second National 
Development Plan t^t it should be expanded to other rural areas. 
Starting from 1974rrhe program was gradually extended to other provinces 
until 1977 when the whole country (with the exception of urban areas) was 
covered. The success achieved by the Functional Literacy Program helped to 
attract an increased number of men to get themselves enrolled as students. 
Whereas in Basic Literacy work the percentage of the attendance of men from 
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1*1141 4U^i)U4iHi> oiU> 20%, *h«n j uiwiiuiwU Ui^fji*:) iiiliiHtu^^ || 

Ikt w^eo 1974 itna ih^ ani tif iiftuluii ton ui f c^aiim urni (Mhi^i imif uiiiuo 
4\ numuh MP Ai ihi^ Mm« uin#, iht^ ttoiounl tir ftindi 4liiH:i4ij?ti tt> ih« 

«wuU«tl i?4^h )f<Nf li^i^mimii by ihi^ imiruciiqnAl n!Mt«fi4li nu^^ 4m\^ 

llfHU ] 

Th« *lHiri4#^ iU fund* m m imh <*rt«?vi ih«> ^im>Um«nl of siuaeot*, tnii « vul 

am tuii 10 IHJ iti4Mjr Dmm ^'^n/n waioii, <J4vVtaa«m hrtd mpuu 
Ml cw«f on« $m of imU0. Alter prufrnin wtti inif<Hlurt4 1« aih«ff p/th 
vifK«$. lh« luc or Ihc pki( for ^ch Ic^irrt^r w^i r^fUui^d from on^ #cf<^ lo om?. 
quAftfr of jin jiire 

Beinuie of ihciuiK«rt4iiuy of ihc p<?ffufndrH« of wurl^ by mmi of ihe volun, 
Ury I wcb^ffi. a nMjor policy ttwnni hdd lo b« imftHlo<«a tmi^^ of wlyini on 
volunury U4th<Jfi» fulMimc IocaI liura^-y worlt^r* mudi? »v»U4bl« lo 
lc*ch ciasies ^iscily. tn ihi? puii. \\\mcf onkcw tiUihl v^lunidfy JniUwiof^ 
Of itrtchcn ifcftew work lupcrviwd by the Uurticy ortkiJf*. I^Acti liicmvy 
ortkcr c^pcticd to Imin tind iup<f\isc noi ihin I04nd not nior^j th4n 
15 volunury tmhcn, while wch volunUry teacher wti rtquirtd lo have i«bu 
cUiws of 15 studcnu p4?r cl4«. The di4dvanume of Ihc new ch*nie in pm. 
gmm w»$ ih4t ii dccrc4icd the number of iiudcnU enrolled e^ch yeAr, but it 
h4d iwo ttdvaniiigei, i\ helped lo improve the nualiiy of knowledge tti^^uir ed by 
each iiudcni and a Urp percentage from each muke wcrt made funiionally 
hleralc. 



The dumlion of Ihc iiieracy counc U I wo yean. This U divided inlo two slagc*. 
Stage I begins in March of each year, claiscs mcci ihrce limes a week for lc$. 
sons of Iwo hours duralion, followed by dcmonsiralions on ihe dm plot 
Then ihcy siui a qualifying icst for a gram of farm rcquisiiei Aflcr this stu- 
dcnil begin lo plani on their individual maiiC fields with the assistance of their 
instructor and an agricullurc assisUnl but this lime meet only once a week, 
usually on a day when Ihcy receive radio broadcasts for more information and 
inslructions. 

Radio programs for literacy studenU arc aired in the seven official languages 
throughout the year for a period of not less than 15 minutes and not more than 
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U\ 4*4W* vUwhi?* run f^w M4fvh i« Na^r ^mNsr In Uui iUMi« f^mpti**4ii 
M jHii «fi ^fe«mf RUflf *i«h|f»€<iit tH^if nm\ ^mp # wi#k fi*i iw** hmifii 
t>^f »#ujan THU im^ caiui^mi^ Mn^^ut^ nviii^^iifli^ tmi ^tbufimh^ 

4fv4 »H Cai |h# l*iU «N ts4kl*iH| irf4r 

t>M? itfii4^ IV m f^vmi p4\jm\mn M<^M of ihoi^ i*hM join itvp «ti|Hi wlwli 

At\tf \h0 muoft^, p4nivip4nU #fi? i?ip«vi«4 io i:«niMiu$ un ih«ir own. TH*/ 
f^vci*« M\a»4M04J viMU tnm k%i?l ^ho i^viwf ^iVfoyr^Mii? 
ih^m tti bij> ftAd fulkinHin buoin rium nifttl \\\%wy vcnii^n Wh^rv mitti 

tkwiiiMs^ of rH>pukHl^ th4t farKii(>n^] tli^mir <ti\)L>><4 4m} ^^iio du^ Iji i 
vcuXul 4chi< V cmcnu m Ufuniiinn un^efturuiini inui tti«Tmmt* of lh< <otntnu^ 

Uvely |uoU, but b^Ciiu^e of lU i<l«iiive mWm il h4i not h^lfx^i in ^rntilHulii^ 
iliiicfac^ fuikJrtjii^uJit I ufKWml Uxmci tK^di fulMifiu? ^oficn lnwiM 
iiuftilK?f of tuilT twakti If diflkuU 10 <x^^<f alt 04r<> of ih<? iNwoniry 



^ /j/ijif far unhrr^iit Utftmy in /amhlii 

Whal U needed 1* ihc Uuinluni of* rutiorul cafnp4t<rt for univcmJ Iiurtcy, 
\»iih ihc full *u|»po(t of the l*iny» tiovcmmcni and ib< pcopk The ioaI of ih^ 
campatgn iK^iuld he to tmHt 4II ciJucni agccJ 15-55 U> achieve perm^ncm 
litcmcy m *ny one of ihc seven ^^ITkUI kxal Ungjuiigci before ihe end of the 
century. 

It \% estimated tKat the »i/c of ihc 1 5-55 ytAft njte gtroup * til ifKiCAie hci^ecn 
now and the ycur 2000, frt)m 2 6 mUlion xo% militon. At pretent, about 2J mU- 
lion persons between the of 15-55 arc litcr^ie. The proportbnof litcmie 
eituens in this agciroup will gndually incncaije* becauiie more )i>unt people 
ale able to attend ichool cvcry^ year. Assuming thai univcnwl printury eduoi- 
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don is achieved in 1982, the oUcct would be (oincroaso the propc^rtion of liter- 
ates in the 15-55 ypar uge^groUp to over 80 per cent by the year ^000. But e ven 
then, ahTibst one million adults below the age of 55 wpuld sti)| be illiterate. 
Total literacy in this age group would not be achieved before/ihe year 2000 
without a deliberate campaign to hasten the process. A national mass literacy 
. campaign |s an obvious and the inevi^blo answer. 



The Zdmtyia Literiicy Foundation (ZALIFO) ^ 

To ensure that the literacy campaign is carried out with efficiency and speed, 
the Government wilUstablish'the Zambia Literacy Foundatiori (ZALIFO) as 
the statutory body directly responsible for the promotion ofuniversal literacy. 
ZALIFO will operaie under its own board and will recruit its ov^n staff It will 
^)e nnanced from Government sources as well as receive financial or other 
contributions from within the country or abroad^ according to normal proce- 
dure. ZALIFO will be represented on the Zambia Board of Continuing Educa- 
tion to ensure^the close co-ordination of the litisracy campaign ^iih the provi- 
sion of post-literacy education^ 



Functions of ZAUFO ' ^ 

The Zambia Literacy Foundation will be responsible for executing the national 
literacy campaign,'and in particular fbr: enlisting the participation of indivi- 
oduals, institutions and voluntary organizations; producing and distribution 
primers and post^^literacy literatut'e for thp campaign; training of literacy teach- 
ers; eyaiuating the progress of the campaign; and mobilizing the necessary 
resources. 



Role of individual citizens and voluntary organizatm 

ZALIFO will welconrie contributions to literacy work from individuals, institu- 
tions, churches and voluntairy brganizations, whether in the form of part-time 
teachers, funds, or provision of buildings and other facilities. The increased' 
participation 6f students from jsc^ols tinder the Zambia National Service will 
also add significantly to the success of the campaign. 
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Approach to llieraiy work ^ ^ 

Two methods are currently in use in literacy work in Zambia, thib traditional 
and the runctional. Both approaches haVq value in a mass camp,(iign of initial 
literacy teaching. ZALIFO wjll employ both the traditional and the functional 
^approaches. The traditional approach will be used in the nriass cmapaign for 
^basic literacy. Those who reach a satisfactory standard of basic literacy will 
(lave two choices open to them, Either they will continue their studies byjoin- 
ing post-literacy classes under the Department of Continuing Education, or 
"they will join functional literacy classes organized by ZALIFO, When the new 
system is operational, therefore, the functional literacy method will po longer 
be used for basic literacy teaching. 
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4.2,9 The mass education program of Bangladesh 



I 'rum u prcsenlatiorv mado by M. Anwur I lossain In behuirofthc country team from 
Hanglatlcsh (llonorat^lc Muulanu M.A. Mannun. State MlnKstor for Bducatlon; 
A. K. M, I IcdayctuI 1 1 uq. Additional Secretary in the Ministry of Education; and M, 
Anwar I lossain. Deputy Chief for Planning, Ministry of Education, Government of 
the Republic of Hangladcsh. Dacca). 



Introduction , ' 

Islam made education obligatory lor all, irrespective of sex and age. The Pro- 
phet Mohammed (S, M.), timcimd again, emphasized the need for education, 
To mi)kc education compatible with social*heeds, the constitution of Bangla- 
desh has provided for a people-oriented education syst^. The constitution 
has also provided forremoval of illiteracy withina specified period, to be deter- 
mined;by law. ^ ^ \ 




Basic data on Bangladesh 

^rea » 5^,598 sq. miles (143.998 sq. km.) 

:rt)pulation K 87.00 million 

Rato of growth - 2.36% 

Density per sq. mile 1,675 

Literacy rale 23% 

Enrollment * 

Primary education 8.2 million ' " ' 

Secondary education 2.0 million 

Higher education 0.15 million 

Total number of illiterates 52 million * 



Past performance . 

Adult literacy was first introduced in Bangladesh in the district of Sylhet in 
1940. Buttheprogram could not make muchTieadway for want of organization 
*and funds. 

A pilot Project was started in 1964*in four Thanas. It sought to serve both mer^- 
and women and had a clear economic bias. Participants learned literacy and 
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skills in agrigulturo, cooperatives, family planning, public health, poultry and 
livestock rearing. The project developed 9 textbooks, 55 folio w-i(p book^ on 
difrerent siih|ects, 3 teacher guides, apd posters and pamphlets for motivation. 
The totaij^jifijnbeq of adult education centers stood at 1,639 under the Prpject. 
^ During tfif|[)eriod from 1964 to 1979, a totalof 139,763 illiterate adults received 
litefacy Si\kiyion from the adult education centers. About 40% of them were 
l^qiale. - . ■ 

i fii^^a^h program on Mass Education, covering the period from January 1980 to 
, iune'1980, was formally inaugurated.on 21st February, 1980. the basic objec- 
tives of the program were: (a) enrollment of 10 million illiterate learners in the 
literacy program; (b) distribute literacy primers free of cost to learners and tea- 
;chers; (c) formation of at least two squads of literacy teachers consisting, of 
^^Ssmembers for each village; and (d) setting up of an organizational structure 
fronv^ho national to the village level. 

The following were the achievements of the crash program; (a) 10 million 
primers were printed and about 9 million were indeed distributed throughout 
the country; and (b) 150,00 literacy squads were formed and literacy centers 
started functioning, , 



On-going Mass Education Program under the 
Second Five-Year Plan: (1980-1985) ^ 

The experience gathered during the implementation period of the crash pro- 
gram showed that mere literacy is not enough for a citizen; rather he needs 
„functional education^' to participate in the developmental activities of the 
country. The assumptions made by the Second Five- Year Plan (1980-85) were 
that by becoming literate people can (i) meaningfully participate in develop- 
ment activities; (ii) understand better andvintelligently the practice of fast- 
changing technology which contributes to development; (iii) raise their quality 
of life, including improved ecqnomicactivitiesandgains; (iv) build literate citi- 
zenry suitable for democratic society; and (v) expedite the processes for reali- 
zation of their rights and privileges. 

The »eradication of illiteracy« was to be the second phase of a peaceful nation- 
al revolution. A »Mass Education Program,« the most comprehensive and 
methodical scheme of mass education in Bangladesh ever, was therefore laun- 
ched by the Government. 

The objectives of the new Mass Education Program are: to eradicate illit^cy 
from among 40 million out-of-school youths and adults, both onfde and 
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fcinalo» particularly bolweon 11-45 years ofagc, within the nox( live years; and 
thus to enable the illiterate clients to; (a) acquire functional literacy and numer- 
acy sulllcient to read and understand the ttanf^la Dcsh newspaper and simple 
usel\il information relating to llfe-nccds; to write simple letters; and to kiSep 
simple accounts involving four lundamental rules of arithemetic; (b) acquire 
luMamental knowledge and skills lor intelligent civic participation; and (c) 
partN^ipate In development activities with understanding,/ 



Operational strati^ 

The Program will be implemented throughout the entire country. The urban 
slum with the greatest concentration of illiterates will be the focal point for its 
implementation. The Program will run on a self-help and voluntary basis. The 
mass education teachers will not be allowed any pay or ho'^iorarium. But there 
will be provisions for awards for extmordinary services at the national and 
other levels. » 

The difTerent development Ministries of the Government, the Local Govern- 
ment authorities and private organizations will work unitedly and with full co- 
operation and co-ordination to make the program a success. The responsibil- 
ity for the organization of the program at the lowest level will be the »Gram 
Sarkar<< (Municipalities and other Local Government authorities). 
The education department will bear the burden of providing professionar. 
inputs In the form of (a) printing and distributing primers and teachers' guides, 
free of cost; (b) training the teachers and other persons actively engaged in the 
field; and (c) monitoring, and evaluating all aspects of the program. 



The organizational structure 

Due attention was paid to the establishment of an appropriate organizational 
structure, with functions tl^ghtfully divided among different levels: 



A. Ministry of Education 

The Ministry of Education performs the following functions: 
(I) To draw up national guidelines and policies on mass education program; 
and (^To assist the Directorate of Primary and Mass Education and subor- 
dinate>DfTices for the implementation of policies, decisions and programs. 
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l\, bimlorau* i\/ htmary ml Mass luluaitlon 

For the openillomil ImpIefj^UUlon of the program, Ihe Dlroctornlo ot' Prim* 
' ary and Mass nducallon has been eslabllshcd. This directorate Is hoailod by a 
DIroctor-Gcnoral. The Directorate of PrlmiKy and Mass Eduadlon has two 



At the district level, there are District Mass Eduaitlon Ofll^ers who perform 
the following functions: (1) monitor the performance of the program; 
(2) review the progress of work; (3) strengthen cooperation among the 
operational agencies participating In the program; (4) undertake regular 
Inspection on the mass education activities; (5) organize training for the 
trainers; (6) organize seminars, workshops and such other activities at the 
district level; and (7) act as a Member-Secretary of the District Mass Education 
Committee. 

District Mass Education Committees 



There is an advisory committee for mass education in every district The com- 
mittee consists of representatives from various interest groups and is chaired 
by the District Deputy Commissioner who is the administrative head of a Dis- 
trict. The Additional Deputy Commissioner (Literacy) acts as the vice-chair- 
man and the District Mass Education Officer acts as member-secretary of the 
committee. 

One very distinctive^ature of mass education program in Bangladesh is that 
the students of secondary schools are to take part com pulsorily in the literacy 
campaign. Each student has to offer »Practical Experience« as a compulsory 
subject in both secondary and higher secondary examination. To fulfill requi- 
rements a student has to teach 2 illiterates during secondary, and 2 illiterates 
during higher secondary school. 

Another remarkable feature of mass literacy campaign is the extensive use of 
mass media - like Radio, Television, and newspapers. The entire country is 
covered by T.V. and Radio. Programs on mass education are broadcast and 
telecast daily for one hour each. Motivational activities through drama, feature 
films, songs and advertisement are done. A proposal for publishing reading 
materials for new literates in few columns of the important newspapers is in 
the offing. 
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this is the second yeur of (ho Mass KiluaUion ProgranHn HangluUcsh under 
(ho Second Fivo-Yoar Phm (1980-85). Sinco (here has not been any evaluation 
of the proBram, it Is too early to comment on the progress of its implementa* 
tlof), But it i^n be safely said that the mass education program Is taking hold in 
the country. The prognim is based on load partlcipntion and designed accor- 
ding to the national culture and load needs, Both government and private 
agencies are involved in the program and there is elTective coordination be- 
tween them. 

All possible resources are being utilized for the implementation of the pro- 
gram. The Mass Gduuition Program has been put under protected sector from 
where no resources could bp withdrawn in time of resource constraint. A total 
amount of Taka 100 million has been spent under Second Five-Year Plan, 
About 7 million illiterates have registered their names in literacy centcre put of 
which 3.5 million have been made literate. Quite a good number of villages 
have been declared as »free from illitcracy.w Under the program 10.25 million 
primers have so far been printed and distributed. Printing ofmore primers and 
follow-up and post-literacy materials is in progress. Until nowa total of 157,000 
teachers have been imparted training on mass education. Training of key per- 
sons engaged in the administration and implementation of the program has 
been completed already. 
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4.2.10 Adult Lilonicy In India: History, current status 
unci future directions 



f rom ii pmcniiilinn hy the couniry leam Irom Imliu (l).V. Shurma, nireclorale of 

A<luU I diuiilioin I ciini I.eiulcr; S. Kamuinoorlhl S 

lion iind('ulluK%Newl)clhi;S.K.<'lmiullmryJ)lrvtlororAdiiUJ'0^^^^^ 

tmw ol Ihc SliUc ol Hihitr. Painti; ami H. 11 M<»hniUy, Dirctior, Stale Kesouae Ccn- 

ur Ibr Ailull I'Uiualion, Angul, OriJisa, Imlia) 



When India atuiined freedom in 1947, it inherited a Jitcracy rate of 14%. The 
Ceasufi Report of 1951 put the literacy Hgures at 16,67% and the number of illi^ 
teratcsat 174 millions. The vision of the leaders ofthis country was to see India 
as a strong nation which would take pride in its rich heritage and will have the 
capability of harncjising science arfd technql^gy to solve its socio-economic 
problems. - ' I 

In order to overcome the handiaips in tlie areas bf industry and agriculture, 
which this country inherited from the colonial ruV India chose (he path of 
planned development. The eradlaition of illiteracy twcame, thus, a part of the 
n vc-Year Plans which were launched every five yea^s^bcginning with the year 
1951. AHhough the main thrust of the First Plan had been eight years of conv 
pulsory schooling for children between the age group 6-14, the importance of 
iidult education, as means of not only reducing illiteracy but also enabling the 
idult population to participate in the socio-economic transformation of the 
:ountry, was well recognized. It is th^s realism on the part of the Indian leaders 
that was reflected in the First Five-Year Plan when a systematic attempt was 
mde to provide for the education of adult illiterates. The concept of adult 
Jduuition, which was quite comprehensive, was termed »social education«. 



. Social Education 

rhe First Five-Year Plan defined Social Education as »a comprehensive. pro- 
gram of community uplift through community action.« Social Education was 
neant to serve the four-fold purpose of (i) promoting social cohesion by crea- 
ing a common culture in which all national elements could participate and 
ilso creation of a common climate for their copj^erative efforts; (ii) conserva- 
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lion uiul irnpruvcincnt ol imtioiuil renourvd^i both nmloriut uml human; (lii) 
buiUtintt un voop^ruliv^ group;* lihlilulion^^; nmi (iv) inculaitin^ u miul 
ideology, 

Social Uduc4*iiun became u p^rt of th^ naUpn-wjij<i Communily D^v^^lopmeiU 
Program when the nam was launchcil in 1952. For the implementation of thi^ 
program at (he field level, iwo workers, one male Social F.ducaiionOrgani/er 
and arujlhcr lady Social lUluciition Organi/er, were appointed as members of 
each Hlock level team of extension olllcers. 



Kuahlhhmtnt of National tumhmt'ntal luluauhn Crnttr 

1*0 provide resource support to the Social ltducalion program, the National 
I'undamcntal Education Center was established in New Delhi in 1956'undcr 
the auspices of the Ministry of liducation (now called Directorate of Adult 
liducation - a technical wing of the U^ion Ministry of Kducation), District 
level ofllccrs in charge of Social Education were provided orientation train- 
ing i^i the center and the training course extended for a period of five months. 

II. Gram Shikshan Mohim (Villaf^f Education Campaign) 

Some States (India consists of 22 States and 9 Union Territories) had shown 
greater interest in eliminating illiteracy than others. One of iKcStates, Maha- 
rashtra, was the first to launch a oiass campaign for adult literacy in 1961. The 
njovemcnt was called »Ciram Shikshan Mohim« (Village Education Cam- 
paign). 

The village served as the unit for eradication of illiteracy; and motivation was 
generated through mass appeals to the villagers to accept the challenge, Thus, 
instead of imposing literacy on the people,-the appeal was directed towards the 
traditions of the village, its historical setting, its local sentiments and to the 
sense of belongingness among the people. This psychological appeal was sig- 
nifiamt as it led to the whole-hearted cooperation of the entire village popula- 
tion. 



Curnculum and materials 

The work of production and supply of literature for adult literacy and adult 
education in villages was handled by the Government. The State Social Edu- 
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mlvi^ieil ihe Ciov^rmiiciu ui all mMcrs feLuin^ u\ (he viHuimi^O- 
l iKh lii^fMcy iU>^ ibs?d (0 beijiii with fi prayer followed by inipiulani daily 
mm, fcmmn nl the previous le«on. and ihen ihe leaching of the new lev 
MUX Sloriei from luily uriptuie^ tike the Humuyuna. ilie MiihuhlmfMlii (ihe 
great epics) anil tlie lives ul great men were aho narritled There was lot ot 
pnuip singifjg in claws, The classes conlinueU tor three to luur inonlhs and 
llie etuphasis was placctl on the al)ihly ol the nco^liierates to read ami write 
'itniple sentences on Udlerent topics cunnceteil witli their daily life. I he adult 
also learnt to count, read and write numbers up lo one hundred and pcrrurni 
siniple arithmetic uselid tor daily iransactlons. I juphasis was i\hn laid on 
general knowledge as well as on sidijecls like lieahli, hygiene^ sanitation, agri- 
culture, cluld wejiare, etc. In s\w\, Ihe Molnm (canipaign) auued at (lie better- 
ment of the inidividuid as well as the comnumity. 

lAamifuiuon ami imrntivis 

When the classes were ready for cjumnnation, the headmaster of the school 
in the village tested the adults in reading, writing, .urithmeiie and general 
knowledge. A (irani (iaurav Samarand)ha (Honour the Village Ceremony) 
was held on the occasion, I he ocassiun was used Tof giving special attention 
to the weaker students, preparation-ofsoak pits, cleaning of hgyses and antic 
sheds, niaking arrangements' lor drinking water for the w^olcAvillage and 
inaiMtcnance of public places such as conuimnity centers Imd temples. 
On the d;iy this cerenmny, the enlhusiasnj of^cpdople^ind ineir involve^ 
ment, knew no hounds. The streets, houses and nieeting placesfwcre decora- 
ted. The entire village - nien, wonien and children ofall ages - Attended the 
functioiKl he students who had undergone courses of literacy instruction 
stood up ammi^ojv the oath: / 

»ln the name of ^hc village Deity, wc solemnly swear that wc will |icep up literacy, 
send j>ur childrer> to school regularly and give them adeijuate knowledge, increase 
^>uf-tigriculture riroduce. maintain the unity of the village and achieve an all-sidcd 
^ developments j ^ 

/ 

Follow-up programs were taken up, that included establishment of village 
library and rci^ding room; formation ofclubs for youth, women and farmers; 
organization of farm radio forums, participation in the activities of the coope- 
rative sociclres^ and organization of small saving and family welfare cam- 
paigns. 

/ 
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tti^hi^v^d with ih0 t;tH)p0mUon iiml mwtU4l supin^rt ol ihe i)tlWi4li uml noiv 
onWiah in Ihc dUirkt Ttm mov^ntt^nl h^iU ^^neraleU a new vonciouaineii^i of 
Ihc iiuportMnci? of niiiult t^iluvaikm, %o nmch i^o (hul iit(<?niiiin^'0 in ttlnu>a»( tili 
prinmry ichuuU in tho Suie intpruvcd rc^markeUly. There mi my \n<m%^ in 
the nuniher of ^ecumlrtry iwhooU « some mte st4rteil in remote villnnei. 
t here m% evidently a n«w awttkeninn ttnumni the people »nU till ej^iitinii deve* 
iopn)cni progrunisi receiiycU gresiier <itien<ion and *«piH)rt of the people. 
I he contribution and \mpm:i of Oram Shikshdo Mohim was highly iipprecitt- 
ted in Indui itnd Mhrimd, Many State Uovernnicntii in the country \mk up pro* 
^mm of iiduU literacy and adult educ4«tion on the lincii of the Mohim. Vnnco 
e^prcHsed itH appreciation by awarding the Mohin) one of itn pre^tigioufi in* 
tcriuitionat literacy award:! fur outiitunding work in the Held of adult literucl? 

III. tiumtn* I mining anii fufWfhmal Ijffmy l^fH^am 

India alio participated In the Kxperiment4l World Literacy Pfogmm and laun- 
ched its ^>l'armcr?i« Training and I'unctional Literacy l*rogranv< in l967-(>8. 
I'hin progrun) was implemented in u well*planned and ^lystematic way and, as a 
result of the experience gained in this program. India wax able (o launch a 
more systematic program later in 1975. 

A unique feature of the Ihdian Farmers* Training and FunctiomU Litcnicy 
Project was its integrated three-dimensional approach. The Project had three 
major components: (i) Farmers* Training, (ii) Functional Lltentcy« and (iii) 
Fami Broadcasting. The implementation of each of these three components 
of the Project was the direct responsibility of the concerned Ministries, i. c,, the 
Ministry of Agriculture was responsible fornfarmcrs' training,« thcMinistry of 
Fducatiori for »funclionaJ litenicy,«iind the Ministry of Informationand Broad- 
casting for >»farm broadcasting.^ The Inter-Ministerial Coordination Commit* 
tee,9t the national level, consisting of the re^esenlatives of the participating 
Ministries and other technical agencies, cowdinated the work of the three 
ministries. Inter-Departmental Coordination Committees were set up at the 
State-level in the States implementing the joint project, Sirfkilarcoordinational 
links in the districts and down to the block and village levels, where the 
farmers* training centers and functional literacy clashes were lojcated, had 
been csliiblishcd by the formation of district-level, block level and. in some 
cases, even village-level coordination committees. 
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itiue much highijf yields ih4H i]mm\ vaM<^ lie^ in m^cj. a» th^^c; ^.^-.-U* rcijui 

^faiu ol the Minuiry of AgrkulliM*? pfuvuKnl ihric c*M^niial inpuiii (t>r ihe miv> 
v^>M)< the jiMiu pfuKvi lUu lliP liUiiiffV truimngptu^frtiiuurcvanh^ provi- 
MiMiorgf^icf *IUiMHitit*iol iiup(i»veil pliy>uahiiputst4^iiMpl)cil imhrUVVI* 

inthi>«iiktl a »eiitHh oh>uJe Im Ihi? uuplemtjiMUun ut a Uoclopfu^m pfi>- 
Kv I llt^nvc. (he Inui lioful htc-f^v > ptu^Mm ol Ui«? NliiUMry o[ I ihiuuioa hdp ' 
Cil Ihr llhl^Mk lanncf^ m ihc^c ilhiiuh noionly lu inquire litcfjiy in icfMii 

ifUMiciluilc gne lo ihcm m Ihcir U.iy to day s*of The iturU tunuHmcm oHhc 
nmM pftijcti, I ..iMffM hfihukaslinK^* ol ih^ MiniMry ol tnnifnmtion aiui 
HftMdi.a>linji MippuncU ihc Mjufinef^* Ifuining-i aiui "iuiKliunal hteraiy.t pru^ 
gf.HM^ hy c^UtWi^huiga «t»Nv -way clunnd oUonwnunivvuaMi hdwccn (he lar- 
inef^ ami chmc lc^ln)nMhIc lor Udinn^ ihem in Ihcir aisfkuliufj^l panhu iliui 



i unu uluffi. ntittt'niil\ ohil mrthoif\ 

I he DireclDfatc nl Aditlt I duiatioo prcpafcd the (ifM tH>ok in I fiinli -KIS AN 
SAKSIIAKAI A - PAMM niS T AK^I armcrV I uiutionaj Lilcracy: I he 
lirst lUnA) umom the an.ilytico.vvMthctiiMcclcctic) meihod. umtaining IH ks- 
.(ins U) he CDN cfcd Junng a pcnoU (d six inonihs Thin first Ixmk wa% hascd on 
he lindiMKM ul a survey m the Liickniiw District (Ullar Pfadc^h) in a Jgwar 
Millet) grouiiiK area, mainly \Mth small (amicr\ and wavacconipanied hy a 
eachers' guiilc This v%as lollowcd hy a set of live supplementary readers 
used on dincreni high yielding varieties ofcrops, Myrc than 70 tU teaching 
ind learning materials in the dilfcrcnt Indian languages were produced later. ' 
\ step ahead in i.hts program \sas taken hy preparing learning materials hascd 
u\ Uie prohlci>a\)rihe people, which was the result ofati experiment in Jaipur 
Rajasihan)- the elements of this approach were, 

H) the IctrninK nutcrjul v^.is largely Kiscdon the pruhk-ins encounicrcd hy the far- 
mers in ihe use of hijih vicUhnjt N.inctios ol sccdx (IVi)htcfn Ideruifudlion) 

(li) the learning nulcrialuasoncnk\lu>pu'p4nng;uuJhciVing(arnier^ 
nnniK and mki.iI inohlcnu in ihc ak-a {Prohlcni'SoKing); 

. ^ ^ ^ 177 
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|)h^^iV(il^ H4im^4 unit hmtidii ^tuiHifUM^<H iluuioKU^i Af^pUHiihl 

linlike mher pr^vktuiJy uuluifil l«?4rnii\^ mttUfwU, ihu cuf imir^mtt 
uf|i4m/trU uri «i ^iurtj<pii nmUtcf'o »«i|vi^rK^ Ni buili <irimnii (h*^ lif^ 



^mm far ptfMHm^I m (h^ pfuj<*;l in Sui^ 4n4 DUuki 

I hi^ic^ key ^mm^ in lurn, hii^i|>i?4 in tu|M^(U/init imWnn pioimmi far Ihig 
mkiofi «nil lupervwr^ in ihe reipiictive Staici A scwiof iniininit pmgnmi 
^*Cfc tif|i4nucil fur key pcr^tunncl itt ihc ililtcrcnt fC^KHU uf (h^ vouniry Thu 
haU n<e<c%vinty in tK a ftcurre^ii leatuf^, sit there wai d gre^ai Ivimntf of pft> 
jcct perv)nrtel» and lo UcveMji new iniighu mMm$ (tW pfOjtci funaH)n4« 
neii front lime u> tuVte 



iMitUiiUtm of Itirmffs' training tin%l f unitHmal t ttrnuy hx^Si^iim 

the prognmi of functiuniil literacy covered alxjul 3()0»UX)f4nntn durin|j ihc 
I ourlh I ivc-Yciir I'Lin U%'^-74). 

I he prbgnjn) of I 'armcni* Training artU l urKtional Lilcracy wa* cvalu^lcd by a 
Commill^ec appoinled by Ihc Government of Indut fn 1977. \ hi% Commiitec 
wus headed by Ihc laic Shn i. C. Miilhur. an cmineni adminislralor, wrilcr and 
AiMi cduciilor. Some of ihc imporUni obscrviiiions nude by ihis Cominillcc, 
v^hich had a bcarinij ualhc implcmenlation of Ihii program were <w follows; 

I In xhxs prtigram, ihc ^clUHT famVcn unik advAnUge oflhti funviiotwl element 
-tunicly. dcmt)nilfai»on camin. vkhilc Ihc piwr onc» jv»rt<cijuicd in ihc hlcnu.)' 
pftjgmni . , 

2: There hardly uny link bclv^cen hr^^ucy f:U%^ct and OiuuMton groupi lo du- 
cuss the problem of fjrn> produ\:ium. ' 

■ ., ■ ■ ^ ■ , ■ 

178 ■ ^ ^ 
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, .l .Sliice tlio\'uni|M'incnl.s of Imum' luncHonnl UlCnicy were umi^dlircronl 
' , -"inl^ii.slrie.s/dcparlnicn(s, |heljcld|ui)d 

; tlons Inmi ihelr dopartnujnls, leading soifieiimcs to ovcrlApplngs and conlradlc. 
^ 'Vilons. ; ' •• • 

4, .Suhlclcnl fc,s()Urcc.s were' riot ptovidod for this progran^; and, even whcn'|)r()vl- 
rded, these were mil luljy ulillzdd, ' ^.^ ' 

The coordination and Intpgration hqtween planning and operation (hat had (ieen 
yisuall/ed at the time ofinitiatlon of this program had hardly hc^en achieved in pVnc- 
licc. The Central Coordination Committee sometimes even^ to meet once over 
a year and meeting of the coordination i^ommiUees at thi State and distrlul levels ' ' 
became a n]<irc ritual. - ; , » . ' v 

.6. The experts in theDireclbrale of Adult Ed^ 

which (he basic for literacy was spelt outjn terms of farm operation but aslljcie / 
w^ere hot developed from the field -(evql anjd In consultation with i}\^jx^mm^ 
•dcpar(memi)«.lhttiiiatcri^\l,was restrictctl in Its us'e'to thc 'llteracV instructor^>>^^ 

7. 1 hcr6>as>I^^ follow-up at the Held level. The sudden termjrl^lvv 
tipn prgr0Up;)ed*)ini5;arid 'gr damaged the program cpnsiderabljr*'' 

8, The literacy \CorkcV$Snd farm extension olUcers did riot undepsujna each'oihof?^X' - 
(ask fully. !n !*aict^eacli,onewas;p:rancientonlylh Qri^^^ 

, tion between litcmcy and work ^kjUS non^cixisl^^n^^^^^^ fact, thWe was^iadftjtJ? - . 
. understanding of)he basic concept ofPa^m,e^s^Ti'a^tiihgdnd'^^p^^^ ' 
scheme lit the gciissroot level. " ^ 



1.0. 



The tr 

ainingfof literac>!>vt)rkers was rhinimal. - ^-i^ 

The material i)ro,duced, although good in many cases, was not silfTiclently liic 
■ly-specific, ■ ■■■r vfi^'^: >■ ■ - \* \ 

11. The under-stnmng of supervisory prfsbnnci had affected this program adverse 

12. The non-governmertl and voluntary agencies pl^yed only a nominal role in 
prograifi. .. - . ^ , ' V-v- ' 



r any other program of this type. 



These observations are still vali 



fV, Non-Formai EefUfai 



"Ogr'aifi for'ihe age group 15rP 



rjfe Central Advisory 3pard of feducation, in Novem45er 1974, nifade an impart 
ant set of rec6'mmefndations;thus;;/'-' -i.; / V 




»Programs of adult education are of grda^ significance for the succQsiof the progra#i '^r 
of umversalizatioiTof elcmentiiry e^jcaffon as welhas for securingihtclljgent par^'jcr^^i^ 
pation of thc p.eopje'in dlhprog/am^Sfrimipnai develops They stiould, therefore" 
b6.dev,etoi)ed oti a pjiority t?asis. Ifrpartfctijar, theBoa/d r^commends.that thp'FuLl''^ 
hpn^l .Literacy Prpgram^which represent$tthe stngji^aVgest on-gojitg.e""^ ' 
.^iv6 nonfqrm^l edugation linked to a developipehSractivity, should be 
atid expanded; and that similar functit)ki.li(eAcy'p^^^^ {^edeveFdpci tfJ^'^I^V^^^ 

.relation l6 othpr developmental schemes ap^rppri^te fo^rural 'knd urBlii^itu^iohs^f^^ 
iiSeVe^ Ijfpgraminjtiativ^ fojtowed, among them: ' . ' <' ■ ■ . ' ^ " ' 
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(i) Nonforrnul oduciiHoh progniins'lor Iho ligc-groiip 6-*T4. , • ' « / ' 

(ii) Nonrornial cduciillon progrnnis for young men nndj^^omcn In^lhp ago-group 
•:, ' 15-25. ' • . <^ ■ ' ' '-^ll '\ ., " ■ 

(Hi) Nontwrmal education (I\inc\f6rt^l litcriicy) program for agcJS upwards linked 
M , to dcvclopmunl, ;. ' ■ ,'y^> ' ^. 

Nonformal cduciUjon proiJrurtijir Tor urban wprkcr^^ ' : ^ 1 
(V) Nonformal etiucatlon progritms by non-educaU<)md agoncl^^^ ' 
(vi) ' Nonformal (continuing) education lim)Ugh lipivcrsilloSf ^ ^^^^ ^ rf^ 
(vll) tibrary services lor reinforcing no'nformal education prograrni™/ 



The age-group 15-25 is d*crucial group for the adult educator in India, NcJijirly 
66 per ccnt in this agc-grouj) arc illiterate and a further 20 per cent are semi- 
litojri^a. They missed the opportunity of education diSe to reasons beiyond 
t^icir control; but they stili have long years oWctive and pVdductlvc lifg ahead, 
o let their energies, hopcSand idealism to wliste away fof Ijiick of eddcatlonal 
Pl^ortuhities will be a.tragcdy to them as well as a gr)cVous loss to ihi nation, 
aparf from the fact that it will perpetuate social and cultural inequalities lea- 
: difig to social tension and unrest. It' is'for this reason that' the Fifth Plan had J 
laid Special cniphasis on the nonformal education progranis for this age*group. 
^ As a result of the various attempts just described; the literacy percentage- in 
^ India increased frorfi 14 in 1947, to 34 In 1971 and to 36.17 in 1981. HpweveMlle 
total illiterate population in the age group l5-3^yet increased from 174 million 
in 1951, to about 420 million in 1981. It was bcihg increasingly realized that 
' rfotliifig short of a mass program woiild^iitiprove'the literacy situation. The 
importance of^adult education, for not Only reducing drpp-Qut rates but for 
accelerating other priority programs, such as^Jamily welfare and agriculture 
production, was now being felt. Hence, in October 1978, a massive adujt edu- 
cation prograni was launched by theGov^rnment of India; 



V. National Adult Education Progrdm (N^iEP), 1978 ■ 
Coverage /^'^ 



The objective of NAEP was to cover, withina pe/iod of about five ySars (I979r 
80 to 1983-84), the entire illiterate population in the 15-35 age-group. The esti* 
mated size of the illiterate population in this age-group (in 197(5) was abbUt 100 
n^Ulion, as against a total population In this age-group of about' 200 million. 
*fesuming tliaJTlhis program was successfully completed by 19(^4^ th^ overiill 



lilofucy rate in tli'c country m a wliole would still bp no moro than about 60 per 
' vent, • ■ ■ * ■ . - ■ . \ V- i 

The amceptfmml content : - • ^^-^^^^ 

Tlie NAHP liad three elements: literacy, (unctionality and awaren^* 'Literacy 
includes reading, writing imd numeracy. ffiricth)nality includes imiiroyenient 
; ol'thc skill^and CHpubilitiCsMan individual in discharge of functions as partol' 
his vocAiion,as a citizen, and as a member of the family, Aw|j^^;^ne(ss visualizes 
; ii sense of social obligation, and includes consciousness abjJcj^ the manner in 
: . Which the poor wore deprived of the benefits of the various laws and policies 
• intended foi; them. The NAEP assumed that these objectives would be rea-. 
lized througjia basic program of ten months to be (ollowed Jjy post-literacy 
and r((j)llow-up activities* 

RvsWurce deyjplapment • *' ^ 

Th6 W AEP recog^nizcd the importance of training for instructors as well as all 
,othcr peronn^ involved in the program. It also ertyksftged that relevant and 
'('diversified irtstructional materials would be mijcj^ by competent 

. agertcies. The CUfettorate of Adult'Education at tlw fccn strengthened 
ifejind designated^as a NaYfejrial Resource Agency, As envisagedm the program, 
State Resource"Cehters(SRCs) have been set up in n;iostof the States. District 
^vel Resource Centers were also planned. The developrhent of this extensive ^ 
Ji^ource structure in the country is one of the most innovative aspects of 



Organization' / . 

'• V'-j' ■ . ' ' ■■■■ * \ ■ ■ . ' 
. The basioimplementation iinit of the program is an adult education center. It 
is under the^harg of an instructor who is paid a monthly honorarium of 
! Rs.50/- (aboUt US,,$5^(W) ai a token of appreciat^^ for his voluntary effort. 
\ About 30 centers arc placed under a^upervisor; and I0b-3(^^(penters, located 
in a compact area,Torhi a ijroject, headedby^ project ofilce^*Separate Direc- 
torates bf Adult Education have been set Op in some States, and there is provi- 
-sign for a. post pf District^Adult Education Officer (DAEO) in each of the 412 
^districts pf India. ^^^^^fV boards have also been set up at the national, state 
7 anfl dStrict Ievels%^^ V.. ^ ' -'^i . ' ^ 



Tho Program envisaged involvohicnt of all ollloial and nonolllcial agelicios 
which could contribute to Its cITectivc implemonUition; Voluntary agencies 
had been gixion an important place. Tlio prpgrum emphasized that educational 
institutions • universities, college and scHqh^Is - had a miOor role to play, 
limployers in industries, trade, etc, were ejfjilectcd to set up literacy centers for 
their employees, Organizations of workers, poi^sants, youth and teachers 
could contribute to tho program; but they were not eligible tbt financjal assis* 
tance from the Oovernment. This was to keep the program above and beyopd 
the special interests of politicarpartics and unions. 
The dilTercnt agencies participating in the pjro|![ram aVe shown in the table 
below: ' / -..Av,;;' 



1 1^41 J, 



FMgures in 000s 





\,_No/()f' centers conducted 


Iniplqimsntlncj agency 












as on 30.6,79 


as on 31,1.80 


]. State Governments^ 1; 


. „v5'v ' /' ' ' 
, (53,8) - 


78 

(67.0)' 


2. Voluntary Ag^rfcles 'V,' 




28 

(24.6)^ ^ 


3. Universities & Colleges ; 






4. Nehru Yuvak Kendras , ■ 
(Nehru Youth Centers) : 




,, ^/^■' ■•5^,, ^^^;>^:' 



It is evident froni the table^ that a majo^ ^rjpgtiu^ 

the Government, although yblun^ry\organiza^^^^^ other ■ 

colleges made some contributi6n to'the^proair^^^^^ ,y ' 

Due to concerted efforts by vari(}us[|^enciel^^^ 

enrollment in adiilt education.tentei^ ihclreased* in 19^tto 

' 3.6 million m 1980. '■ '■^'■^'i-' r'^' '^^^ ^ ' 



'1^ 



182 



182 



■•■ /'y^rM'' ■■■■ ■ 



I The projsram m\ I'lir hiul liirgoly rcin^ilned conllnccf to incro llteriicy. 
2, rcrlmpH, the most crucial uspcct'oflhe NAIil* wus (ho linkinuol'iulult cOuchHoi 
Willi tlovclopmciit proBminj*. T*ili,waJi not easy lo^achicve, however, In pmct||' 
V As liir IIS the {iwiireiiess comjHintifit was concoriied, Ihero was u hick of claljl 
among ihe workers* regardintj ihe niiMming anil coglent orawarencss whlelrjlM 
wcr<c, therefore, unable to acliiiili/e. , , < 

4. l.iuk atlcntlon had been pulU in the pjritiram to Ihe populari/alion of Ncler 
- .icchrtology and ils rohi^ti to environment. = 
> 5.- A number l)f States, fonSkample, Assam, llimachul Pradesh, Madhya 
Mi?ghttliiya and Orlssa, seem to have remained almpiil urialTcctcd by lhd 
ilnd,coiUihued to run litprajcy programs of the traditional typo. 
'tS-'Ifhc Its Intent, was In practice, not flpxiblo, diversified or doceiiv^ 

: irali/iJ5Jwugh. ; \ ' - r 

7. Xcurriing^ni^ speaking, had been |)re|^«red for a whole languige 
gr^up^^olXjrrtVjParatp^y for men and women, but without giving dup attention to 

^ the dlyeriiNIt^ and needs of spcclargroups among learners. 

8. rhe import^mCc offunctlonallty and awareness, ai httcgVuI parts of the udult cdu- 
. catiooprogra'm^lsallhough being rccognl/xtfcoiffd not ice satisfactorily rcllcctcd 

in the programs,. • „ , . . Y^ . \ 

9. Taken us a wholc^ (he prcWrani miftnly 'remi/lnc(J the respofisibllity of cducatiAn 
departments of lhe suite Governments. Otl|tr institutions and agencies Jncl^ 
niedia, had yet lo involve Ihcmselvcs In a /ignificant way. 

'he NAltP bad hardly completed one year of its opcratioh,\hcn the Govcrn- 
ficnt of India appointed a Review Committc|in Octobe^979 to make a 
omprchcnsiyc review of this program. This provic^d oppolflinitics to Intro- 
iuc'c ncecssa)7 corrective measures in the program on time; and adult educa- 
lon was accepted as apart of the Minimum Needs Program inThcSoUhFivc- 
'car Plan. • ' ' * ' \ ' 



Ulult Education in the Sixth Flyif'Year Ph^ 

; will be pertinent here to <iuote ^onti the Sijffh Fivc-Year Plan document in 
rdcr to give an idea of the preterit thinkingof {he government as far jbadiik-. 
ducation prqgram is concerned: . 



he Sixth Plan (ays emphasis on minimum essential education to ali.cltizens,' 
|j)f their ape, sex and rtsideni:e, Tbe approach ^ichicve this objective 
liaractcrifcd by jlexibility, iriter:slc;tpral cqopje^atjon ^nd interj^ncy 
cooruapTT^I Technicacy would, be ad(>ptedjislh&^majofia^njm^ 
lite^a(:y,^numeracy and 'pracU^i skills^ c^^ant 46 the^^e^^ of the 
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. throplM anetworK ol rurul lilmiric** a?* well an liwtrjicdonal progmniJi through mm 
^CommJjmcatlon niedliu partlcuhuly uher the INSA T (Indian Natlomil Satellite) U 
^.Uulit^h^d to its orbit. 

•j*|^<i^ Non-loriijal education lor adults, particularly in the productive age^group 15- 
;t|p|'ycar^ would receive p'riorily In the Sixth Plan, in vlevy ol' \U potential for Immo- 
= djate Impact Inriiising the level ol'productivity In ^^conomy. The program Dl aUull 
;|ducatlon, which had heen Initiated in the prevloui) IMan» and which rornm part of the 
^ MinimunrNecdJi Program oreleriienl4iry cdufcatlon, would be made more e(lei;iivc 
and exicndcd in cooperation with other developmental activities and the employ- 
mcnt agencies. The program would aim at extending appropriate educationiiVsup- 
port to the concerned groups ol' individuals and development departments though 
carclully designed group-specilk and worli-based curricula which would be intejial- 
cd as part ofdevetopmcnt activity. Thqy would also taiko advantage ofthe cultural i|n(J 
othbr group characteristics in the process of involving the learner groups to particlp. 
ate inland bcncllt from, adult education progranls. 

21.24 While designing this program, the lot of iho weaker sections like women, 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and agricultural luborers as well as slum dj^CcTTbt^ 
v^ould be given priority. The strategy in these cases would be the development oiv 
methods and contc nts suited to the varied needs and situations, thus promotipgncxl- 
bilily in Ihc program and In the means of delivery of education. It would also help to 
Involve volunt;uy agencies of established rcfputc;^uch agencies have shown a great , 
capacity to in^^ovatc elTectively and their iavolvcmcni will be useful where culture- 
sjKcific improvisations arc jcqui red. 

27.27 The funclionarMilcracy program Would be expanded, specifically inUrcas 
having low female literacy ratc^. Special nonformal educational programs will be 
intro^ed for girls irj^thc age-group 15-20 years who could not complete formal 
schooling curlier. Every cITorl will be madC;to ensure Ihat^at least l/3rd of trainees 
under the TRYSEM program are girls. Special Krisjii, Udyog and Van Vigyan 
Kendras.( Agricultural and Craf| Training Centers) will be established for women. 

The Govemmenl thus hasadopled a two-folj> strategy for eradicating illitef^Qi; 
n the Shortest possible lime. This strategy includes considerable increasleriii^^ 
provision foV elementary education for school-going chifdren and strengtheffi*^ 
ng of adult education programs. In the provision for elementary education ^ 
here is clear emphasis on creating non-fonl^fjal education system as it has been'jjV^ 
bund to be most suitable to cater to the large numbers ordropK)uls froni |tl|Qt 
brmal system as wpll as ll^se who, due to poverty, cannot avail of the opp^i^f*^ 
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4.2. 1 1 Currcnl Slalus and Putiiro Prospects oflJteruvy in 
Thailand 



I n.in ti provtMilnij.,11 mudo by the coimiry iVam Iroiu Tlmlland ( \U. Kluinylnn Arco 
Mtllmi, DIrctlor-Cicncrnl. DeniirtmciU of Nfftn-l ornml iHliiciilioii; SiinoiiK Siin-iii. 
niiyuili. Director. I'diicatloiwl I'lannliig Division In ilic Ollkq ot ihe I'rimc Minister' 
anil Sunlhorn Sunimchal, Deputy Dircctor-CJencral. Dcpmtment of Non.l'ormiil 
litliiciitioii. Ministry of liduuitlnn, llunKltojt, 'I hailiuul), 



i'urrftu sumisiif litvrmy i^- 



The lulcst ollklal statistics published by the Ntitional Rduaition Commission 
in 1970, indiuiteU that 18.2% of the Thai population oyer ten years of age is 
considered illiterate, that is, members of this group are not graduates.of Grade 
4 or are uiiubfe to write their names or read simple sentences in any language 
Whilc thM llgurc is not too high when compared to rates ip many other coun- 
tries, It docs amount to over 4 nii%i people. Besides, several aspects of the 
country's literacy situation ure ruthfr disturbing: ^ 

I. This group ol' illiterates includes sigrttllcant numbers from air age groups 
not just Ironi the older generation, ' 

' 2. Available statistical data indicate that illiteracy is more widespread in the 
rural as oppo)!Cd M urban ureas, and within ^he larger urban areas, e.g., in the 
Bangkok metropolis most illiterates are found in the slums. To put it brieny, 
illiteracy is highest in regions and areas where poverty pr^ails. . ' 

3. Since the research conducted was carried out merely byasking rather than 
by actually testing, it still. remains a serious question to how many people 
ofTlcially described as literate do indeed«posscs the' literacy skills needed to 
function elTeptivcly in contemporary Thai society. For example, how many 
people considered literate canhot correctly nil out government forms at the?_ 
distnct oflice required for establishing residency, obtaim'ng licenses and.fcofc,'' 
ducting other types o{_gDvemment business? I;Iow many cannot read 
understand fully therCai^s conditions and stipulations in loan papers, ins^ 
ment pla^^nd culier legally bindirig^documcnts they may sign? How ma^ 
cinnot read gov«fnment announcements or instmytions for use ofYertilizewt^ 
and medicine? Although studies of literacy skill levels, deHned with such func- 



(ioiml ivniiOonuioMH In mind, chi nut exhU it nut unreiiM)nable to assume 
that such »tUille^ wuulcl reveal a higticrpercontHmo uftho pupulation not nmi- 
ing aiw ituch ^tundanh, 

4. An cxhuuMivd rcsicarch elTort cunducted in 1968 indicated that about 30% 
urOrude 4 ^cluml leuvcrn relapsed into illiteracy within a few years after gra- 
duation, Thi^ is mainly due to the fact that in rund area^, in particular, there is 
virtually no written conununication and information system which would pro- 
vide appropriate incentives for maintenance and improvement oT liUrucy 
skills. 

Overall, then, the issue of Illiteracy InThailand remains critiadly Important 
despite the relatively low national rate. 



l\'P(\s ofpw^ratm hein^ implemented 

At present, the functional literacy program is subdivided into six separate pro- 
jects: • / 

1. Regular Cktssro(m\sPmJecuC\im^^ students arc conducted jby J 
school teachers in primary schools. The course, which is held at tim%{N^i^a^.| 
loaUioh most convenient to adult.lcurners, lusts 6 months (180-200 hours) and % 
the teachers receive "remuneration on an hourly basis. This project is bcing*« - 
opemted throughout the country. In 1981, around 1,000 classes were cohdocl- 
fed, in 50 jjrQvinccs. ' ^ * 

2. Volunteer Walking Teachers Project This|foject was started in 1975, asjt 
was Mrhcd through c xpe rience that in many cases the illite fates in rural areas 
rouhtfit impossible, because of time or distance problems, to attend a regular 

. fUnctionakliteragy^c^^^^^ The teachers, specially trained Grade 10 graduates, 
fdciniy nra^(irganize"id day, five days per week. During their spare 

-*<ime they ar'e supposed to take part in other community development activi- 
ties! Whdn literacy needs in one area have been met the teacher moves to ano- 
ther area. This projecf, allowing for much flexibility of imnlcmenlation since' : : 
the number of participants may be as small as 3» who may choose. to /neel at ^ 
tinies^ and frequencies convenient to thepi, allows the literacy program' to 
reiich.a large number of initerales in remote rural areas. ^ 

3. Buddhist Monks as Teachers Project. Based on the tradtioAal role of Budd- 
hist monks as teachers this project was startedas an experimental project in 
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\m, with 13 monks. Since ilion (lie project hiii* bepiiii hwcchh with more limn 
70 nu)Mk!» (ipertuing in llie nonti (t| rtmiliinO. 



•I, ///// me.s Votuntetr Walking Tfiuhm Pn\leil. Tl>e Depiirlnieni cooperote* 
with the poptirtnieni oriHtblic Wclliire in i.rovidina (t iilenicy prognini Cur the " 
•hill triben who conslilwte one ofltie most importiint minority groups in the 
country, I he progrinn h tlesigned to improve tlie qutility oC hill iriho Hie und 
develop (unctioniil rcttding, writing and arithmetic .ikills, unci at the same time 
to instill u sense ol utnichment to Xhitilund. for the purpose ol naticmal scc'ur- 
ity, 

5, Ti'iuhm Collnif Studeni-Tenchm Pnilni. With the cooperulion^f the 

Dcpurtmcnt ol'Teachers Training, a number ol'student-teachcrs from various 
teachers colleges throughout the country airry out their practical training in 
functional literacy classes in addition to primary schools. Hence, the project 
m cmly enables the Department to reach a larger target population at lower 
cost. It also utdi/cs personnel and resources available at existing teachers col- 
leges, In addition, it al.so provides student-teachers with opportunities to 
gather first-hand experience in nonforrrial education. 

6. mihiiy Rnrulis Fnyeci. The Department ofNonfomial liduuttion gives 
asslstj^ncc to the Supreme Command in training military personnel as literacy 
teachers and provides learning materials for them to teach illiterate recruits 
who constitute quite a significant number among those drafted into the armed 
forces. ' 

National stratifies for literaty promoted in the I98ps polit ies and goals 
I . National Economic and Social Q^elopment Plan 

The Fifth National Econgpiciiiltf Plan^for the period of 

has recently been proft1%atoW to dider frpm pre-* 
\?jc^* plans in that: 

(a) It is based on selected priority areas for program planning by both the govern- 
ment and private sectors; 

(b) lis emphasis is on »solving problems of backward poverty-^strickea rural popula- 
tion« so that they can participate in increasing national production;.and 

{cyji is accom#>anlf d bjra reform of the governmem^s development administration 
• • <|j)ecially at the provinciaraitd lower levels in order to facilitate decision-making 
- amffdilbw-up of operations, 



for %iK\i\\ ?i(rucUir€ muU sicrvicc?!* il^vclopTnenitt^ lullawi»; 

(i) l)e\i4?a«inj|i the po^niUiion growth rtite (o hy U^D6» 

(M) I)ccruii>ing ihe ll[li«r«v:y rule Irom N $% otlhe toul pupul^iinn in l*>H| to 10% in 

(hi) ilnivordi^h/iny eknt^nt^ry eikuMtion hy I^H6; 
(Iv) PrtiviihnK mMihirmiil eiluiittlun lo 7,5 milhon p«oplo; * 
(V) Pfoviihtitf K\m\ v^at^r to *M % of rural houwhiHih; tiiul 
(vi) I'lruilicating tieverc h)Hliui(rition in chilUrt^n unikr S ycttr'i iir^itt; mul iltfirtiA^ing 
proiein Mhd valo|^l» dclkl^tulen in Hhool-Mgu vhiWrcn by 50%, 



2. National EdimiUon njty^f^hpmm IHan 

The Jipccillc objectives of tlje nonformal cduaitior^ dcvcU)pn\enl plan incluUc: 

(a) An cxpiin^ion of nunlorniul education service ;( utong thcline of the lifelong edu* 

cution concept for ult ages and both sexc$; 
<t>|<¥(irciiter distribution of reiourceit to rurnl loc4lilie$ and u mobilisation of local 

*^^rcM>urcc!i and private sector resources for nonformal education; and 
(c) Ihc developntcnt of good cili/cn!« with j*uiiahlc vocations, capable of critical 

thinking, Working and problem Holving, 

3. frfffrptettnion 

[• rom the above plans, it can be seen that the gov^rnmc^Hializes thatthc lite- 
racy rate, the elementary education attendance rate and other health^and 
nutrition indiaitorsaxe essential ingredients of national development arid that 
services in these fields must be provided alongside of and in proportion to 
other irrcentivcs for Incrc^led economic production arnl income distributiotT.:* 
Along with the plan, the govemmehi has identified 246 districts in 37 provin- 
ces as target areas for development. They represent the poorest areas of the 
country. The Kducation Development Plan has made a separate rough survey 
of illiteracy rates, child mortality rates and per capita income of all provinces, 
and, as expected, came up with an almost identical list of priority provinces for ' 
educational development. 

kitcracy promotion, therefore, has^ be selective-intensive so as to comply ^ 
with the'policy guidelines. At the same time, the principles and basic assump- 
tions of litej^y^work will remain as before, ie., as a part of alifelong education 
cycle to ]?vild « society of lekmcrs. It is functional liicracy' in that sense. 

188 * 
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alone will m iiullkUMil lo t(i|»tj wilh a M^k iil thh M/e HdugluakuliMHrn^ 
imliiiii0 ilMt 2 nullioo illitenacsi will have to ht? r<?*ichtil within th«$ n<?!it fiv^ 
yciirv li Will ther??li)re ?>epk in nuihili/tJ privale and loal fe!jiuia<?!i lur Ucvcjop' 
{\\m v\(»ik A prnim^icil rclofrn nl tlcvclopmeni ailminiuration ^itmcuifes 
down u» (hi? MilHlhfrict ami vilhi^jc Icvch will ildcwiito more iuuhoriiy «ntl 
dccKUHi nuiking powt?r^ to lower Icvch ttnillmir^^ifen^stheit vonnnunity' 
l>u|^U pifinning and niiuui^cnKni. 



The rcfsponsibihty lor liicnay proniotion h presently iluircil hclwcca the 
D0purinicnt ul Ntmlbrmal liducation und the Nmiun4l Prinuiry luluaition 
Conunivsion, both within the Ministry o( l-duuilion? - 



I. f'onfutrnltuvtion 

With the new curriculun) content and prucedure, pmmy education service?* 
will be expanded to renu»te rural areas and more cltort will be put Into iinprov- 
ing the quality ol education and into reducing the average 14.5 % dropout rate 
throughout the six-year compulsory school progrant. ^ 



2. i\or\formal vduuuion 

At prcMjtlt illiterate out'Of-schiKjl adults who are over 14 years qf age are under 
thej^i^ifponsibi^ity o^t^e Department of Nontbrm^^gSSflciti^^^^ 
cxpiihsion of literacy work means expansion of recruitment, su|>ervision and 
resources, for which steps and procedures will have to be worked out. If liter- 
acy is a tool for lifelong education with an impact on eLH)nomic development • 
(as j^ilKsuitJcd in the National Hconomic and Social Development Plan), then ^ 

^ all other agenda involved in nonformal ediication and development muit 
have a share in promoting literacy. Social, rather than monetary, incentives* 
will have to he devised for both teachers and learners. The Department of 
Nonformal Education should act as a co-ordinating ofTice for all efforts and 
direct them toward achieving the common goal • 

V ■ . , , y \- . ^ ^^^V:v 
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tVm llkruiv <?tt<iru wilt aUo tn? iilr«ii)MU)«iic(J, ^^^^^ 1^^^ 



I K\mhHihmtni i\l aitrm ami mnay i,an(ri fwups 

\ \\fs Natioi^l l!duc4iu>n Commission and ih<? DepArtmenl of Nontorm»t VM^ 
i4tiion wilt volkboml^ in iikntinying nature {im) of tikrucy pfoN^mi. 
If pUnninn tit to he comluvtctl oltkicnUy, Mniw<r« tm%{ b^fym\i lu (his quc^«" 
, {im%: i low ntuch readini^ iinil writing and numeracy docn one n«ed in order lo 
\k functtomilty I ii^nilo in Tlmi iKH'iety? Who itre ihe itlilcrttt€i»? Whi^rd m ihcy 
UH4)tcd? 11 in expected that the^an^wers to tsuch questtioni ^ he Mn unpleav 
tini surprise fur plunoers m the numhcri will in all probability exceed those 
usicd at prcienl . 



2 i\fohiii:aiitm oj rt.xounts ami mappih^ out oj rtiiHmMbiUUts \* 

— \ ^ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ^' 

The Natiorml F.ducalion Cf)mmi"«sion will convene a meeting ot relevant 
age^cle^^ lo dium^ literacy promotion and tocoiuider vurioufKultenvAlive pUm * 
for the attainment of targeu and to delegate respon:$ihilttie^ for imptemetita- 
tion. If needed, an intcr^agency co-ordiruiling tH)dy Wilt he st\ up to ovenee 
the u%k, * V , ; 



} ImpkmrntatUm 



/ 



t'UlUscald implententiition should he in place by 1983. t'\)llow*up and supervj* 
siqn will be done by the Provincial Nonformal Education Centers under the 
^Deparlmenl of NonformaJ Education Evaluation and other necessary 
research will be the responsibility of the National Eiducation Comrpission. 



Crucial pmh terns related to the Hteraiy campaign 



r nece 

t 



Some problems may be regarded as crucial in Thailand*s situation in connec- 
tion with the literacy campaign; 

■• ■ ■ 
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ill* mku\{ lu Una ihem t« SMnWi^ni numbi^f lunn 4 i^U*^ uf Ju^JS 
>f#m^fi> 1ft yi>ie vill^l?, Ihcn? may ^ ptrhap* iwa cm? ihr^e jIIit«raUi^ |{ h 

h^^iikUmy M^ \\\^ lijuf K4f «;lrjn<fnt4fy iihtKil hui lutl m n«<d of 

(4). r iublii^iitit huKe t>i>4ritin|8 HhiH>U fur vhiWfcn of ih^ ijii^iijvftni^istfd 
HhiUju, 1 0 , iho»c living jn »4;4Ucfrd. rcmyu afi?4v 

(b) UlUMj the W4lkin|{ |«?4ch€f valuni^^rs «s meruWrn^^tl m\m 

The wttllinji k4chcr voluni^^r i» p^iii Ihc w«ic mkry at wtiuW niri whca 
h<! Uni Ukc* Ihc iivil tcrvkc posi The volunurr ^lil i^^ich i«vcwl gfoupi W 
KVtfwl pUvi?*. ilernrndiinj qivhU libiliiy (0 imtl However, ihu fyrm of v«luiW 
{€tn AiHi (M>{ Milvc Ihe problem of hl|thi?r cmi of running lh<? liicRicy pro- 
gram. We u*U4lly founU out lltai the cU*» ur uroupi* tttuihl by the wdlkin« 
iC4i.hi?r vulunicctr iKitl wwmi of many pcopk. who h«v^ ftlr^iidy aUcnaeU ih« 
hrur.yiMir it>mput*ory pfim^fy nhooL In the other word*, initc^d of le^hin^ 
2(j[-25 ahlcriil<i in dilfercni vilkgeit, he nwy leach 5^ illiieraies and 15 or n^ofi? 
tiierutes, 

(c) Uiuig mure low-paid or non-p4id volunleens. This cateHory mdudci ihc 
lluddht^t monMhe itudent-leachcrviht secondary Hh<H)l gmdudie. Sinct the • 
ren^uneraiion [feid lo liuch people ii lower lh4n the precedin^^ calegory, it U 
one allcmiiiive lo make ihe progrum ami lower. 

We are ihinkini; aboui ihc non paid vxduftteent a% anolher allerndiive. Such 
volunlcers nwy be the rt^cmbcn of the yltoge defence corp* - usually known 
a$ ihe vilUgd Kouls. The leader of Ihe mov<menl expressed hU wilUn$nc\s 10 
help our orj;4ni/4tion in carrying out non fonml education program*, 

(d) l%t of radio In Ihc \\iemCy j^ognim. thU may be anolhcr way lo reach 
Ihc illiicraicii living in scaiiercsi, r^n^uie affes. , 

Further exploration on levhnlqa^io'' nicdia for the liierao pro* 
gmqji is needed. . * 



I hc!> Alt iti< juii |fibc> ui ihc^'hNiilh 4iid (he MaU) ^fM:iiiiii|^ t tui Mu^Uau in 
ihs? Stiuih The Uilf>^ mmt^t ^mm^ jStVuiU, Mrhil<? ih« TNi Mu^^ 
hitu ) \ luUhon AHtu>l(<^(hc^f th<? t^u m<yirr |gfuu(^4i, riunir>rriH|£ I ? mitht>n, 

hilUm> * * . 

' I h4j UHlUMif pfUlf IM l<?i*thl»«, 1 h4l (tjf K4iliU fuiv^ Ni?n 

tn V40 litfi»in indep<n4<?nily of ui Miuui^t idi they wuh Tht^ liUfttcy ri>|p<U. . 
liir ihf rHijvTHiH«*«*ikMi4i Mu»h«u I^H^eiv fi^vMlly |M?rMr^tk|^^g|^^ 
iiuliuf^^vor^UJit of ih<f l<4(n^tv ih^y »i4fj fe4di»|i Ihcir imn^UNfl tn IH^* 
l^ui inil \un%Ui the ahihiy of Kftnl rir^dhiis to ih<^ t tuiUngUdie Ui<h 

//fr /^/? /Vl^f 1 1 hf^re iirc cig^hl nujor lull uihf n in Tluidiiod A silWti^l UliiftiCjj^ 
l>ft>tfiii» >w» fWf^ftU fof ihrev A\u> 4 i|>rmt puNlf^n^ jwimifiiMnftHm 
h4% hc<rj ik^igiKi) in r4< h u|iicr4iH»ri una, thci«? U4 ny*.l<dr viiU|C<^ »nU icv^mI 
^tcUac ^iti4|ic%. (h« muk^r \d\A$c it an dilnumitraltvc aiiJ iU(^r\iH>fy (Hv^t 
nunncU hy one of two qoahHcil icachcfTi, v%hik the ijtclhtc vilMjic% iiie <4vh ^ 
iuanncU**t)y one voluiuccr I ht^ %>^tcm hc^n to nmlc jcchnkal (luisumc 
4\,mUMc to ihc wjlunlcer^ m iurinunUing vilUgcv 

^i Ihr \umn iulrnf^tirm, It }u\ b<t(\ found oMl Ih^il where pnivcity pre- 
V4t!%, ilhlcfavy vi>rrcs|Hjnihn|!y prcvailv |\Hif pciipk arc jtlilcr^tc bcvisiutc 
ihc^v*C5C ua4hk it» attend the fuH fouf-ycar ajmpgl^jfy prinury cduv^lHin 
lounc y^hcn ihey v^cft >oun^ Thu pfohlcn) w nuirc <amom»< itwn cducalion- .^g^ 
al flo\*cvcr, (of ihc aduli ilhtcratcv ca»mwic Ucvclopmcnl and htmcy 
^Juc^lion van Nr corned out*^>Ki?thcf, thai ^Mc the p<opk iirc tn$A$t4 in 
ea>m>niic activnics to iupp<in their iivtng, thcvtoay^lKj find time l« kam 
hlcfacy ^ * 

li IN iiKj early to vay dellnilcly and c\;ictly what have learned and would 
liKc to apply infciur literacy program: Huwcvef, ^< v*v)ukt iij^eiit the follow init 
tH)ini^ to be iovludcd. among oihen, in t)ur future Incrucy planning * 
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L First, we have learned about the part the political will has played in literacy 
campaigns in many coiuntries. However, the term »pontical will« should not be 
1 interpreted as the politicians' will, but also the professional's conscientfous 
will and best of all the people's will from their own/felt needs. The interaction 
of the will ej^ressed by diflcrent groups of the pp^ulatiorvforms into the »poli- 
tical will« by creating social awareness am^ng professionals, Ihe people and 
so on. * . • / * 

2. We agree to certain ext^fft^that litef^y^'is-not gnly'^the tool to acquiring 
knowledge, but also the process of change. The learner by way of participation 
and inquiry is himself a•^^^fferent pej^son.'^is perc^ptiOTof himself ari^d the 
world will be different -from What it wa^.'But to bring about this result, Jhe 
^process of literacy educationmust not/be just instructional, but essentially 
interafctional and dialogical. Therefore, the triaining of literacy teachers is 
eMremely important. v*. / 

■ . * ■ >/' ■ ■ ■ ■ , L 

3. We view follow-up post-literacy to be indispensable and equally impor- 

. Tiant. Without follow-up, and contmuing postrliteracy programs, most of the 
new literates will .relapse into illiteracy in a few-month's tirfte. Therefore, we 
woujd strongly sflpport such follow-up programs as rural libraries, rural news- 
paper reading centers, rural broadcast, interest groups, skills training, etc. 




4.2.12 Nicaragua litersLcy cmsade: somejeflection^ 

From a presentation made by Ms Valerie Miller, Special Adviser, Vice Ministero de 
, Educacion*de Adultos, Managua, Ni^ragua. ./ 



Nicaragua Literacy Crusade ' ' \ . 

To b^ brief about the Nicaragua campaign is diffiOplt- For a more complete 
'descriptiorU-will', therefore, pass outran article gbout the campaign Nvhrch 
spells out its content, philosophy, objectives, history and implementation. To 
summarize: the Nicaragiian National Literacy Crusade was planned in 7 
month's tijme; the actual c^paign lasted 5 months; and was staffed by stu- 
dents and teachers who volunteered their labor. Planning Began 15 days after 
the war ended in July 1979. Original statistics revealed a 50% rate of illiteracy: 
722,431- aduU illiterates in numbers, puring the campaign, however, many 
more people were discovered to'have serious learning difllculties; more than 
400,000 Nicaraguans learned to read and write during the Crusade; and the 
final illiteracy rate achieved was 13%. Literacy was determined throTigh a 
5^part examination-administered by the volunteer teachers. However, skills at 
the end of the campaign were still fragile and pbst^literacy.became vital to their 

consolidation. . » ^ . 

Simpfe statUtics, of course, in np way tell the whole story. I will, therefore, like 
to Share with you some of thejnslghts gained from the Nicaragua experience, 
its problems, weaknesses and achievements. 

1. First, in Nicaragua there'^existed, what could be called, a fundamental and 
urgent logic of literacy, for al the heart of the country's development plan, rest- 
ed the need for an educated literate population - literate not only for purposes 
of increased economi? production but also for the new opportunities and 
responsibilities of.civjc, soc&l and political participation. Literacy was consid- 
ered the human cornerstone of national developijient. . 
AjJynamic plan for development^' was. seen as urgent. War damage and 
decades of exploitation hadfeft the country with a 1.6 billion dollar debt, and a 



1 Fernando Cardenal, S.J. and Valerie Miller, »Nicaragua 1980: The Battle of the ABC,« Harvard 
Educational Review, 51(1), 1981, Pp 1-25. 
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national treasury 'emptied in the last da^s of lighting by the dictatorship, of all 
but 3.5 milllion dollars. The hew leadership feft that to establish a system 
of equitable development, they had to design a plan which was aimed at redis- 
tributing the nation's power ^nd wealth. The foundation of the plan rested on 
- the active participation of a thoughtful, creative, educated, community-grient- 
ed citizenry. Thespian implied a profound structural transfgnnation of the 
social system - the creation of structures which would promote penjianent 
opportunities for learning and would enhance equitab!e*form of economic and 
political participation. Literacy was vital and indispensible to these .develop- 
nient goals, not just the literacy of ABC's but socialliteracy as well: skills in 
organizing and analyzing; attitudes of self-confidence, co6p?ration'and;empa-^ 
thy; knowledge of his'tory and underdevelopment and an understanding that 
to overcome poverty would require a long steadfast comlnitment/ 

2. My second point involves »Rolitical will,« its cgniplexity and dimensions, 
and its cdmplementary partner, »spiritu^l will« or some might call it,'the »com- 
munity will« or »people's tvilL« In Nicaragua the will was there, biit the nation- ^ 
al cupboard was conripletelyt)are. The only remaining funds in the national 
treasury had been completely spent in' the first 5 days of government opera- 
tions. The director of the literacy campaign^FemandbCardenal, a Jesuit priest 
had been given a job with no budget. The Crusade could have ended up as a 
gradual regional effort or postponed indefinitely, if it hadn't been for the will 

• K)f this man, his staff and the community pressure which began to exert itself 
spontaneously after the campaign was officially announced. People began 
inundating the national office inquiringabout the Crusade, Wanting materials 
and classes or signing up to be volunteers. X^ey expected it'to happen imjnrie- 
diately. 

The organizers of the Crusade, underCafdenal mustered enough indicators of 
concrete financial support from outside the Government; and presented soli^ 
and detailed enough campaign plans to convince the government leadership 
of the actual feasibility of the massive approach. Their efforts paid off. 
Although it must be said that debate was heavy and the argument not easily 
wpn from the Government's own Ministry of Planning. ' V | 

Despitejthe concrete indications of community support, individual learner 
motivation provided a challenge to^th^.vojunteers when tbey reached their 
teaching sites. Convincing people they could learn or should learn was not 
always easy. - w 

3. The campaign is really a tribute to international cooperatjon and Nicara- 
guan openness and ingenuity. This brings^e to my third poin t^he combina- 
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iion of international cooperation, with local creativity and commitment. Tte 
occtfired both at the financial level and the technical. When faced the prospSSt-^ 
of running a cafnpaign on no money, Father Cardenal and his stafTbe^an a^ 
intel^siye search for international furiding^ources, created a plan for commun- 
Ity.fundraising and began a system of debit spending, . 
tH^ Crusade had to be fmanced from sources totally outside the government. 
Requests for assistance were mailed to international institutions, foreign 
government, and solidarity groups around the \vorld. Official delegations were , 
-sent to the United States,-Canada and Europe. In Nicaragua, the Crusade 
established a program ofpatriotic literacy boards and encouraged community 
^d-raising effort. Many employees from all sectors - public ^nd private 
tithed one day's salary each month to'the campaign. Market women from 
.Managua and peasantf from- distant mountain villages all made th§ir contri- 
butions. Altogether, a total sum of $ 10-12 million was raised from national 
- and international organizations. . 
In the^technical area, the combination between national and international w^s ^ 
expecially creative. Afte r the first months of initial planning, Nicaragua slowly 
brought together an international tearp of adult education experts. To the 
national office of some 200 were added 2 Argentineans, 1 Chilean, 5 Colum- 
bians, 1 Costa Rican, 4 Cubans, 2 Salvadoreans, 1 Honduran, 2 Mexicans, 1 
Puerto Rican, 1 Peruvian; 4 Spaniards and 3 North Americans. An unusual 
* spirit of cooperation existed. \ , \ ■ 

4. Point four has to do with the administration ^SQhe^Crusade. The massive 
mobilization in the Nicaraguan campaign l)rought about staggering problems 
and pointed out weaknesses in the prografm planning almost immediately. It 
became clear that to overcome these difficulties required administrative flexi- 
bility, creativity and capacity for quick effective problem-Solving. Good infor- 
mation channels, both fomial or informal were vital as was a system of inter- 
agency cooperation that could respond almost overnight. 
To mention but two unforseen problems that would have scuttled the cam- 
paign if quick decisive action had not been taken - onewas food and the other 
health. Of course, there .were many more. Originally/Che campaigh leadership 
thought the country people could and should- supply volunteers with food. 
Reality broke their vision^he war and'disruption of planting had left the rural 
areas cbvastated. Father C&i:4enal first became aware of the logistical night- 
mare the camp^ign/^s about to. face when his niece, a young Brigadista 
volunteer,.sent her family a'note:Saying all she had been eating for 5 days was 
bartanas. A quick.survey of the coUntry reveMed similar problems: From one 
day to the nextan interagency team wasfprmed-made up of the Ministriesof 

m 
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Welfare, Planning, and Transportation; the Institute of Basic Grains and 
representatives from the citizens and la^or organizations. Resources were 
marshalled; transportation mobilized and within a week food was being.distri- 
, buted. It didn't always w^ork. out as planned, some areas got more rice than 
beans, some more coojcing oil than soap, ])ut people were fed and supplied. 
Parents also helped by pending care packages. 

Health also unexpectedly presented a potentially crippling problem. Volun- 
teers had been inoculated and first-aid kits carefully put together fbreach rural 
teaching unit. But ^11 good planning was fomaught, once the volunteers got to 
the field. Health conditions were so severe, the volunteers sense of coi!cern 
and sharing so great that-the contents of the fir§t-aid kits were gone in less than 
2 weeks. MzlSsive bouts with diarrhea were reported all over; kitfs were being 
eaten alive by an assortment of fleas, mosquitos, gnats; strtd attacked by a bat 
or two. New supplies were ordered and health brigades organized. Within 1ft 
« days medical and.nursing students had been recruited and trained; 700 were 
/ set in mobile teams to coyer the country. , * 

5. In a nnfassive program, th/balance between centralization and decentraliza- 
tion is.fundamental. It^is the creative dynamism of this relationship between 
the »politicaJ^will«and »communlty^will« that makes or breaks a national liter- 
acy campaign. The balance between the centraUnd the local in the Nicaragua 
planning^ystem was weaTcat the beginning with only minor grassroots invol- 
verfient, but by th^Srtiiddle of the Crusade improved to^nclude the structured 
systematic, particip?ation of ovej 100,6(X) people i^4-tiered process, starting 
with the community and proceeding finally to the national, a process of plan- 
ning and of probleiWsolying; identifying difficulties in^he campaign and 
desigrttng plans to overconle them. 

Many other examples e^t: for exampid in training, a system of rotating 
grouPjIeadership and .committees were instituted; in curriculum and metho- 
" doldgy, a fascinating process of comrQy/iity action research, not unlike partici- 
patory research, was. attei|ipted. ^ > 

6. Key to the Nicaraguan Crusade, ajrd key to any campaign effort, is the staiT • 
training program. Under all circumstances, it must infuse the literacy teachers, 
Miether volunteers oppaid professionals, with a,passion for the task, a respect 
for the learner 3nd concrete teaching skills appropriate for the working with- 
adult. In Nicaragua, the training progiWi) offers some valuable lessons iq 
design. Influenced by Paulo Fr-eiteandothecs, i|s hallmarks'were learner parti- 
cipati6n, critipad analyi^s and team teaching. In programs \yhere high-level yf 
political vViJi'dohot exist, I would say that tra'ining plays an ev^n mare impor- 
tant role. Without a dynamic existing training program, the campaign wili fail. 
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7: ;^Vhich brings me to po/nt 7 - the curriculum, materials and methods the 
campaign. Likewise, iJftKoiitext oHess than optimum political and commun- 
ity commitment* materials and methods have to be ifiuch more self-motivat- 
[*' it>§ - what is more they need to be funi involving, and directly meaningful to 
nhejearrier. In Nicaragua, the work of the primer was supplemented, at mid- 
point in the campaign, by learning games - for example, a form of word 
^crabblQ ancjl syllable dice were developed. The dialogue melhod of teaching 
' also had 'to be reinforced. . ^ ^ 

i ' ^ • . \ ^ 

i>Jn Nicaragua, arithmetic was studied through a separate text. It provoked 
great enthusiasm among learner^, sometimes, overshadowing the string of 
ABGs. In a climate where leamet motivation is weak, the direct incorporation 
and irttegratiop'of math into the literarcy text coulcUerve to stimulate learn: 
ing. ^ * 

9. Point nine isjn regard to the language of literacy. Nicaragua has four si^nifi- 
.cantjy di^tirict language groups. The first campaign in Spanish conducted from 
• March tQ August was followed ip October by 3 campaigns in English, Miskito 
and Sumo. The primers used in the 3 later programs were modified for the dif- 
ferent groups but because of time pressures were principally a translation from 
the SpaRish. Once announced, like the Spanish canripaign, demand for the / 
bilingual program was extremely high. In fact, pressures were so great that any 
postponement of the program would have been very difTicult pfelitically. The 
planning for th^bilinguql program was adversely affected, however, by the fact 
that it was being conducted during the height of the Spanish language cam- 
paign. All resourced and attention were concentrated on responding to the 
awesome operational needs and problems of the Crusade. Little ptra e nergy 
9r expert staff was available for th£ bilingual groups^This problem continued 
* throughout th^jrnplementUtiof^ ^ pf' 

10. In Nicaragua, vl^mlnfoVriied^out 1/2 of tile learner^^ 
of the teaching corps. Because classes were usually hqld in th^lCaxncrs' homes 
and adapted to their work schedules, women could participated mOre -easily 
although tW constant deman.ds of children often interrupted lessbns. Child 
care is an important issue to bo- dealt with clearly in Uteracy^campaigns if 
women are to participa^ eflectively.' \ ' • • 

i At) unexpected, unforeseen positive and impoYtant outcome regarding 
women occureed in Nicaragua as a result of parental fears. Quite simply, 
parents feared their ctaughters^oUld become pregnant. To counter this, real 
possibility the teaching corps wjis divided into male literacy brigades and 



female. This-'providtd young women the special opportunity to develop lea- 
derhip and organizing skills since they became heads of their separte teaching 
units, positions that if the sexes had been mixed would have, beci\use of the 
culture, invariably gone to males. These structural aspects should be consi- 
\derec^'when designing campaigns to allow for equality as much as* possible, 

I I. To conclude, I would like to emphasize the fundamental vita\ importance 
of the follow'up program, a fact which seems quite clearly obvious, but which 
in the rush of a mass campaign especially in a postwar situation can become 
overwhelmed by the staggering problems andoperationofjthe campaign itself. 
No slippage should occur in t|^e transition from the li^racys:lass^to life and 
work; 'und materials should be especially Self-motivational. 
Nicaragua's follow-up program attempted to makelfhe'creative best o^two dif- 
ficult problems - no rrt^ney and no avaiteble teaching personnel. Local people, 
sometimes new literates themselves,. were selected to replace the Brigadista 
volunteers. With several hours of instruction and some practical teaching 
experience gained in the JTmal weeks ofthe campaign, they becamo group 
learning coordinators. With the help of specially designed materials, a small 
ministry support stalT, a twice daily broadc<\st radio show, and the involvement 
ofthe comniunity citizen's organizations, they continue the aillenge begun by 
the campaign. 

The callenge for the future is awesome. Expectations are great, problems com- 
plex and resources scarce. In the face of hew tasks, the words of a young volun- 
teer expressed at the close ofthe aimpaign provided inspiration: »The crusade 
is like the source of a river of popular knowledge which will flow onward, 
forever. «.May it be so and may literacy flourish in all our lands. 

• • • 
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5. Conversations: Questions raised and issues discussed 



A philosophcr luis sum^ncd up human life with poignant brevity, saying: ))We 
have been a conversation.« Indeed, the most important part of the Interna- 
tional Seminar on Campaigning for Literacy held in Udaipur, India, during 
Januar};4« Hi 1982, were the conversations that took place among the partici- 
pants within formal sessions and in informal ^ettingsJ These conversations 
changed in significant ways as the Seminare proceeded. This section reports 
on the questions raised and issues discussed by the participants by way of 
recording the content of those conversation^. 



.^(A^ Some Conceptual Issues and Polity Questions 

\ ^ - ■ 

What is literacy? ^ -s. 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

Th(i Udaipur Seminar, sl^owing considerable pragmatic good seni;e, accepted 
the definition of literacy contained in {h\^Reviseci RecvmmendatioimConcern- 
in^^ the International Standardization of Educatis>na( Statistics (\Jnci^SQOy 1978) 
which stated that »a person is literate who can with understanding both read 
and wrirc a short simple statement' on his everyday life.« a 
The Seniinar understood, of course, the multi-dimensional and contim^ks 
nature of tKe literacy skill. It was also understood that literacy was a compound 
of.niany relajtivities: of the language of literacy, of the subject-matter read,*aTid 
of Ihe instrun-^^ental functions that literacy was ;wsigned, in different socio-poli- 
tical and cultural settings. 

Ideally, literacy yas the ability to read and write hi the mothcVtongue. How- 
ever, a regional,\iational or even a metropolitan language (such as linglish, 
I'rcnch or Portuguese) was to be acceptable as a language of literacy in particu- 
lar political settings^ at somo particular points in history, ^was understood, 
however, that ifatall tipssible, literacy should first be taught in the mqthcr ton- 
gue (or a local vernacular) and literacy skills then transferred to a national or 
olllcial languitge. ^ . * 

^ VVhnl folluwH is noi ii verbatim rcpott »>rtl»e proceedings hut a coiulcnscd iuu\ ainnccied write- 
^ ii|> based on the deliberutions of the Sen»in;»r, 
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The Udaipur Seminar recalled the delinition of functional literacy (or work- 
oriented literacy) asprtfj^osed at the Tehran Confcjence of l%5,as instruction 
that xnaist ctuble illiterates, left behind by the course of events and producing 
too lit^ to become socially and economically integrated in a new world where 
scientific and technological progress calls for even more knowledge and spc- 
cialization.«' The Seminar look note that this concept of functional literacy 
had been mo^inllucntial among literacy workers and development planners 
and had been incorporated in literacy campaigns, literacy programs arid litcra- 
cy projects all over the world. * ' - 

Thkldaipur Seminar alsb recollected and recognized the signincant contnbu- 
tionsVPHhe International Symposium for Literacy (September 3-8, 1975) 
whichMfl makil^ the Declaration of Persepolis had „considcrcd literacy to be 
not just the process of learning the skills gf reading, writing and arithmetic, but 
a contribution to thcjiberation of man and to his full develoi^ent. Thus con- 
ceived, literacy creates the conditions fot the acquisition of a critical cortscious- 
ncjs of the contradictions of society in which man lives and of its aims; it also 
stimulates initiatives and "his participation in the creatiQn of projects capable of 
acting upon th&world. of transforming it. and of defining the aims fff authentic 
human development." The echoes of the Declaration ofPersepoliswercoften 
heard during the Udaipur Seminar. ^ ^ 



W hy litcTacy- iiot media? ^ 4 

I hc Udaipur Seminar recognized the urgent and immediate need of dissemi- 
nating 'new knowledge and new social, politiciil and economic skills among 
farmers, workers and hoQscwives in the developing areas of the Third World 
in order to promote development. Inevitably, questions were raised: Why use 
literacy ivs thewehiclc for the disseminatioi*of knowledge and skills when illit- 
erate adults do not scciu particularly motivated to learn to read and write? 
Why not use- more general ailult education approaches based on nonprmt 
media, particularly radio and TV, which seem to be universally popular? At 
least why not use ncmprinl media llrst. in the immediate future, while schools 
complete their assigned role to teach literacy (reading and writing) to<;very 
dew generation of children who will grow up to be men and women? 
l-or many of the participants of the Udaipur Seminar these questions were 
iucrely rhetorical. These, participants were already Committed literacy work- 

I'liriv UncK'i, \')l>^ • 
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cr%; and fully convinced of the iniporUnl role of hlcracy in dc vcloprtKnl - a 
role Vfhich they were convinced could not be assumed by any other media. 
Some others, however, did need justification for the policies and plar\s for lile- 
rticy promotion which ihcy would be proposing to higher-level dc<ision mak- 
ers on their return home. 

The UdaipurScminaraaxpted the argument presented in the Seminar docu- 
menl (the Uncsco/ICAl: study. Com^tai^nmf^Jor iMeroyy) which while recog- 
nizing the important service provided by nonprint media^such as radio, to 
adult men and women in the Third World cx}untires, pomted out that, by 
themselves, these media cduld nevercarry the whole communication burden 
of carrying development messages and teaching new skills to those who need 
them. The norkprini media were supplementary - atbest complementary - to • 
the print medi^i. which inevitably require literacy as the essential skill. A case 
coul(j even be made for taking the position lhal nonprint mass medi;i, arc 
indeed build on the grammar of print communiuition, and do not7M//v com- 
municiite to those who have not learned to read and wriVi. (This assertion will 
not, of cdursc, apply to folk media when folk media are put to expressive uses 
or when these a^e used in the process of the transmission of culture.) 
It should he quite apparent that nonprint mass msd*^* while they infprm. they 
may also reinforce a relationship of dependency in^hose whom they inform. 
Mass media user?* may not bea)mc independent consumers of information. 
Tticy may simply wait tcrbc given/'urlher infontiation. They must wait for , 
their questions to be imswcrcd. Most importantly, they ciin seldom be active 
participants in the cimimunicUion relationship. They arousually not given the ^ 
^ opportunity to codify their own realities into their own mesv:jges, they* can 
only decode what is sent to them. Those wlV) work with print media do not 
experience these dis;jbiliiics as severely. 

The motivational argumenK tliat adults ar^ not motivated to-Iearn to read and 
write, but are quite interested in listening to radio) is also found hollow when 
carefully e Ximiined. Illiterate «Tilults {nay be anxioQs to listen to the radio w hen 
it is blaruttt popular mu^ic^ and not necessarily when it is talking nt>out family 
planning, nutrition education or vegetable gardening. Motivation is not spon^ 
taneous for receiving devclopntcnt messiigcs, whcther^hcsc liicssiiges are 
broadcast over the radio or distributed in print. Motivation has to be created 
through mobili/.att!i'n. In this regard, the print and nonprint media are equally ' 
dis;idvantaged. 

To work with media now, and with literacy later, is also a sptirious argunfent. 
Illiteracy will not go away only if we waited long enough to allow the schools to 
do their jobof education children of the present and future gcncnitions. To try 
to bring about universal literacy through the universali/rttiortof primary edu* 
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U)v*cU. mm o( Ihc 1 hirU Wof Id wtmmnc% may r^)l be full) Iilcralc c>^,n by ih< 
niiadlc ofihc l^^cniy.nni wt:nlur>. comtdcnnii ihal bcHh ihc c^-lcrlK3n pov^cr 
4nd puKJuctivity of M:h<K)U h.ivc Wet) f^jvcd 

i ilcrao n needed nov* . ihcrc no Mif^ for ailin^t M ^^ nudu vuc*h 4i ntdio 
should tMT used in ihc %hort .nm. hut hierucy ^ill already ^uvc lu Ik ventral lo 
all prugninu of dc^cIilpnKnl vup^xift cvmununu-^lion 

Itleracy nuy be a bellcr mode uf commumcauon of kno^kdgc anU %U\h to 
. Urmcrs and v^orlers but doc^ U reaily bnttg aboul dcvclopmcni^ H4ii Mcracy 
noi been and continues lo be tncd by nuny «i an nutfumcni o{ pacificjiion 
and conirol ' Can lueracy cnuirc tncfcmcnu m people^ \^elf.ifc amMi^Kf iiimn 
of the opprc\scd^ 

I bc ndaipur Somijuf c^pfcs^cd ibc view that while the role of literacy in 
development wus indeed M^nific-rtU, there wa^ noUin^ automatic or detenni- 
nistie nbout the bicfiicy d6vek>pmcm ainnectioV 
I he partKip.uiti of the Semitur di\cv>%ed.the iwv) modeU of development 
presented in the SenmVir document (r^mcut^/K At: %ti«]y. Oirtii^otsvin^ for 
I itrnux). T he'ic {^o modeU were the Ntotn ationai'l)eveli)pment Model ;md 
the Str\Ktura! l)cvel<>pmctMaI Model 

Vhoxc UMniiihc motivaiuuubvkvelopmcnUl model v^orked with and on the 
motivations of people. People v^erc tt) be motivated to leatn lo produce more 
and to participate in their siKial, {H^Utical and ect>nomic inMitutionv 1 lum^h 
Nuch participation they weie b) put democratic pres>ure> on tlvrir institutions 
,utd defnand that tMese*instttutions chiinge^and become more responsive to 
their need^ ami aspirations Structural changes v*ere to come through an evo. 
lutionary process W,thin itie Ci.ntcxt of the motivattorul development 
model hteiacy becomes an mstrament lor highef proihu tiv ity and more eHev^ 
live paibcipatii>n in tlie siKiciyS ij^stitutions Mic conception of thangc is 
rcbumist 

rhosc unsittg the ^tructuraWcvelopmenial model v^ork directlV on e^stntg 
social. ect)nomic and i^ditical structures to change the niky of the game, and 
challenge petiple ot pre|xirc tliemsclvcv, ihmugh literacy aM education to take 
contrt>l of the nev^ institutioail struvtures to make them serve their nced^and 
aspiratrons I he sttiu tiiral tkvelop'incntal model ts nn^ted m the assumption* 
of revolulionatv cIuOec, at least Urge scale reform th^t »<eks quick and signi- 
fWani'iransfonnatMinofitie scKMl order f iieracy.i^^ stnivUj* 
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* ral-devolopniontal model, again, is an instrument of hjgher productivity and 
more effective participation in the society's institutions. But it is^t the ^ame • 
time, also ^tt Instrument for establishing and reinforcing new social and insti- 

, tutional relations|ii()s, whithin tHe context ofrevolutionary or near-revolution- 
ary change. / , > , . / 
The confclus.ionjs obvibi&* that the/literacy ar)d development connection * 

' actualized itself differently in different settings, dpp^nding upon the pdlltical 
and ideological framework within which devel9|^ent is plar^ned and titerac)^ 

Js taught , ' ^ - ) 

The tidaipur Seminar also raided the question as to whether attempts at liter- 
acy prorpotion were even worththe trouble when govemmentswere not inter- 
ested, of were following the gradualist mo tJyational-develoDmental model; 
and were clearly dragging their feet in regard to the concom^nt structurifl 
changes nesessaty for bringing about s|>cial change.The ans\yer was a definite 
.»Yes.« . , ■-[[■> ■ . ' ■ ' ■ * , 

^The point was made thatliteracy workers do not have to wait forgoyemments 
to tUke^e^initiatives;and they do not have to wait for the structural changes t^ ' 
come first. Developmentor social change is not a fine-tuned enterprize where- 
in effects follow cjiuses in neat order and in measured steps/Literacy and the 
political economy of a society are in a dialectical relationship, each effected 
by and effecting the other. Literacy can't \yait until the policy is fully ready, or 
until the econcteiy cart absorb the new literate with ne\y literacy skills. Literacy 
work is never too early since it is »potential added« to individual new literates, 
to their families and to their communities. Literacy work is never lost since 
literacy provides people with new ways of looking at things, if it does not give 
them completely new identities. Most importantly, literacy engenders creative 
discontent with what is, and constructive hope for What might. It thus |yi^ts 
pressure on dysfunctional structures and demands that they become respon- 
sive, literacy has promise eyeri under the heaviest of odds. 



Noihing less than a mass campaign? 

This Udaipur Seminar took note that the Unesco/ICAE study. Campaigning 
for Literacy, had offered the mass campaign strategy as a strategy of great 
promise; and that, indeed, the International Seminar on Campaigning for 
Literacy, in taking its name from this study, had implied endorsement of this 
.yiew. .. ' . . ' ' ■ ■■" -*" 

The Seminar, nonethless, raised a set of prior questions: Will nothing less 
than mass campaign do for the eradication of illiteracy? What about large- 
scale literacy programs- which were not conceived of or implemented^s mass 
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aimpuigns? Whut AbQut literacy projecis desigiied to fulfill specinc develop- 
ment needs? Had nottho mass campaign strategy perhaps failed us often as it 
"liad succeeded? Whut if resources weite not availdble fff mass literacy cam- 
paigns? Wouldn't literacyj)rograms qualify as the best pdssiblb strategy under 
some circumstances? " 
Tb help in the discussion, defipitions of a campaign, a program, and a project 
as givefi in the Seminar document (Unesco/ICAE study, Campalgnlngfor Liter- • 
d'cyyv/CTC accepted. A campaign to be so-called is an organized large-scale 
series of ictivities intensely focussed on & set of objectives to be achieved 
within some pre-determined period/jftimei A campaign has about it a sense 
of urgency attd combativeness. It is politically »hot«. It is the most important 
thing that needso to be done, at that point in the history of the nation. It is 
planned as an expedition or as a crusade. All available resources of the nation 
are to be at its beck and call, should the need arise. -> 
A program is «lso a planned and systematic activity. It coUld be both large- 
scale and time-bound just like a mass campaign, butit is politically »cool«. It is 
developme ntal action without political passion; urgent,- but without dash and a 
■ certain impatience. It is one of the many »most important tasks« the nation 
must accomplish. Itgets its share of resources, and is expected to get the mpst 
returns from resources budgeted for th? program. ' , 

A project is a small-scale program; with its bbjectives very strictly (even nar- 
rowly)'denned within a larger program and conrinetf, perhaps, to a small area. 
Thus many projects could be subsumed under one program. The difference 
between a project ora-program would, therefore, be a matter of focus and.si8e. 
Again, many programs could be incorporated ■within a campaign, y^campain 
could also be organized incrementally as a series of programs, one program 
building upon the other, or as a program expanding from one geographical^ 
• area to others. The essential difference between a program and a campaign iV 
perhaps; in the political temperature of the event; in the level of corfamitmeiitt 

and the style of mobilization of resoiffces. " » / 

Interestingly enough, it became clear during the Seminar discussions that to 
many in literacy work, and to some of the Seminar participants theijiselves, 
the word »campaign« carried the connotations of a staged event, witji the pur- 
pose of achieving qujck and dishonest political gains but witho^.t commit- 
tments to teaching literacy or alleviating poverty from amon^ahe people. 
There have been examples of litera;cy^ campaigns that made no connections 
' between literacy and the developmental objectives of the region or country; 
were of ridiculously short duration; taught adults nothing Aore than.how to 
sign their names; and were clearly devoid of any socio-efconomic impact on 
their lives. Of course; the campaign«strategy had been abused by the socially 
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irresponsible, It was understood, howeypr, thlit when tj)e campaign strategy 
was backed^y strdn^ai^d genuine political commitment'and when ithJtiestly 
""sought to generate processesof individu^if and social praxis, the aimpaign stra- 
tegy was not only elTective, it wall perhaps the strategy commensurate 
withr the size of the ifliteracy probleifls the world faces^ today, with soiVie 830 
millibn adult illiterates living tqday on this globe in poverfy and helplessness. 

In regard to resources needed for implementing the campaignstrategy, it was 
realized that, in a sense, a campaign could never bQ short of resources, since 
successful campaigns generate their own resources as.tht$^pmceed. Once the 
masses own the campaign, they give it much mpre/Uian theyWe from it. It 
can, therefore, be said that no setof circumstancj^ too severe for conducting 
a mass literacy campaign. 

ft should follow that a mass campatsn is impossible without participation of 
. the masses. While civil servants can make important contributions,in provid- 
ing to the campaign a general framework of action, and^managementsupport; 
and may even successfully sustain policy ihitiatives once started by political 
actors, there can be no mass campaigns without the involvement of the 
masses. As literacy workers, we must not confUse the different roles of admi- 
nistrative ca^lres (civil servants and government functionaries) and cadres in , 
behalf of the masses who may draw from Marxism, or Gandhism, or from the 
concept of free enterprize or from a movement of religious or cultural revival. 
Both typesof cadres must make their own uniquely important contributions. 
What if the campaign is not pos*sible for whatever feasons? 
Won't a literacy program do? Isn't a project acceptable as a strategy of last 
resc^ The answers are obvious. Social change is the art of tfie possible. . 
Wh^eynass campaigns are not possible, programs and projects should do. 
Wherr^ven programs and projects are not probable, let each one teach one. 
The struggle should be joined - that is what matters. 



Will mass campaigns make literacy mono-sectoral? 

The fear was expressedas to whether the emphasis on the mass campaign stra- 
tegy would not mean a retreat from the functional literacy concept of Unesco's 
Experimental World Literacy Program (See Chapter 1) which had the advan- 
tage of having established a clear arid direct link between literacy and pther 
development sectors such as agriculture, industrial production, health, etc. It 
would be regretful, the Seminar participants thought, if under the mass cam- 
paign approach, literacy came to be promoted for literacy's sake, and thus 
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become monQ-secloral; und. instead of assistinij other development sectors, 
merely withdrew resources awuy frofn those important sectors. . 
After considerable useful discussion, the Udaipur Seminar amie to the view • 
that there was nothing inherent In the mass campa«n strategy that would 
malce literacy mono-sectoral. Indeed, succesij^ful mass campaigns, bytheir very 
nature, am not be mono-sectoral and instead will have to be multi»sectOral - 
for they would touch upon the toUility of people's lives. As the Seminar docu- 
ment Uriesco/iCAE study, Cam/w/gN/nA' /or LZ/frao'. had indicated a mass 
literacy campaign, when successfully conducted, would involve most adults of 
u nation in the tasic of nation-building and could provide a whole nation with 
the experience of the »Long March.« -By malcing adults agents of their own 

faxis, the mass campaign could change their relationships w|lh all their insti- 
tionsi.- in the political sector,^n the economic sector and<in,the social sector. 
The examples of successful mass literacy campaigns as, for instance, those of 
. USSR, Vietnam, and Cuba all tell us that this is indeed what really happened in 
those countries. New identities, new roles and new institutional afTiliations 
were created by the mass campaigns. By no stretch of imagination could these 
mass campaigns be called mono-sectoral. ♦ 

At a more operational level, the mass campaign approach allows program 
design with clear and definite integration between literacy and other develop- ' 
mental sectors, such as, agriculture, industrial production and health. Once 
again it is not just a question of theoretical assertion, but a matter of histoncal 
experience. As the Unesco/ICAE study. Campaigning for LIteraqy. points out, 
the Tanzanian mass campaign was based on a multiplicity of functional liter- 
acy programs, with literacy integrated with 12 different activities and political 
themes with 12 different economic sets of literacy materials in use within the 
overall mass campaign. In other words, the mass campaign used the selective- 
intensive program design to serve the developmental needs of peoples in van- 
ous sectors and in different geographical areas. 



The question of political will and ' 

the ideological context of ma^^ campaigns 

The Unesco/ICAE study, Campaigning for Literacy, had pointed out clearly 
and forcefuUy the role of political will in the conduct of successful mass cam- 
paigns for the eradication of iUiteracy. It was also noted by the Udaipur Semi- 
nar that all the masf campaigns described as successful in the Unesco/ICAE 
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stud^ had (akon place in countries that wore ono«|)arty state<i r vv^hether Mar« 
xist, Arri'can Socialist, liuddhik Spcialist, or mied by the army.« 
Did it mean then that the emergence of the politiail will,' needed for Successful 
mobilization in the conduct pf a mas^ uimpaign, was possible only in one-par- 
ty statcsTShould one^onclude that a successful mJjps uimpaign was^ossible 
only within political cultures where the will of the State was superior to the 
wUl of the. individual and where effective mass mobilization was possible 
thtoggh various kinds of social and/or socialist sanctions? 
To answer these questions one first had to understand the meaning of political 
will, thef||pcess of its emergence and how chorees are made of what a nation 
must will to do. To will is to resolve upon an action or obejctive; and an 
unyielding determinatipn to,persevere with zeal, energy and devotion, and at 
all costs, in attaining such an objective. Political will is the »collective will« of 
the people, expressed in their behalf by those who represent them. The politi- 
cal will for undertaking an action in behal£of the nation may be said to exist 
when such an action is given due priorky and when all necessary institutional 
and material resources are harnessed for the actualization of such an ac- 
tions- 
Political wilt does hoU of course, arise full blown but must emerge slowly 
through different complex political and social processes depending upon the 
political culture and the historical times through which a nation is passing. The 
processes of the emergence of,political will are indeed the same as those of 
policy formulation and promulgation. The emergence ofa strong political will 
is helped by ideological fervor or flights of Utopian imagination whjch are 
more likely to occur at historical moments that are markecj by the weffusion of 
independence« or »energy of revolutions.« 

In some political cultures, political will will arise from and reside in the State. 
The masses will be Involved through mobilization. This may be typical in one- 
party States. In multi-party States, the political will may be a composite of the 
»cultural will,« the »peoples's will,« and even the religious or spiritual will - a^ 
-national-consensus^to which^lhe^power elite,. the-counter^elite, the intelligent- 
sia, the professionals and voluntary agencies all feel committed. Thu^^, in a 
multi-party State, political m\\ is more difTused and is not always easy to artiic 
culate and implement. 1 * 

Indeed, political will is not easily generated in'a multiparty State, a political cul- 
ture that assumes and promotes a »clash of wills.« It is important to note, 
however, that»difficult«is not the same thing as »impossible.« The expression 
of political will |s thus certainly not .the special preserve of any particular ideo- 
logy or political system. After all, multi-party States do govern and do ris^ to 
the occasion when faced with crises of war and peace, of life and honor. 
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It muy bo usolul to uiwlyzo political will in terms of two parls: (I) to resolve to 
take an action and (2) to determine to implement it. Can hjuiti-purty^tflles 
deliver as easily on the second as they seem to do on the nrsrparttCan they 
mobilize elTeclively when most of these Statojlire build upon the concept of 
individufil freedom; of the individual will Heing superior to the will of the 
State' and where social sanctions to require participation in develgpmenUj) 
campaigns must be sanctioned by the people's themselves? Once again one 
needs to remember that mobilization through persuasion and activation of 
commitments may be difTicult but is again not impossible. Systems of all dif- 
ferent persuasions have mobilized successfully in times of riced; they have 
demanded and have got the ultimate sacrifice from its peoples. . 
Then why haven't more multi-party States and the so-called liberal democra- 
cies tfpplied their political will to the eradication of illiteracy and not mobilized 
the energies of their peoples for successful completion of the task? The answer 
is simple. They have not thought it worthwhile. Or, they have not wanted to do 
It. Or they have not dared to struggle and hope. 



(B) Some Questions and Issues of an Operational Nature 

Discussions at the Udaipur Seminar were held at two somewhat distinct 
levels- the conceptual and political level; and the planning and operational 
level The issues discussed and reported in Section (A) above were predo- 
minamiy of definitional and conceptual nature or had a political orientation, 
dealing with allocation of resources, within a competitive poHtical context. 
The questions and issues discu;ised in Section (B) below are predominanUy 
operational dealing with plans and strategies of implementation of literacy 
campaigns (and programs and^projects). 

Needfarintegratedplannlng of literacy and development 

The UdaipurSeminar emphasized the need for planning ofliteracy campaigns 
as fuUy integrated with overall development planning in the country. The 
Seminar had agreed that, in a sense, it was impossible for a successful mass 
campaign to be isolated and not to interact with current developmental pro- 
cesses and institutions. This was so because a mass campaign, at its best, 
sought to change the whole ringe of relationships between the new literate 
adult and the social, economic and political institutions of the society. 
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Yet these relationships coUi| bo nmde more concrete aj^l niore directly Intjri- 
active by conscious planning of llteracx uimj)algns to ^)htaln sueii Integration. 
Lltonicy could be inacle tne driving force, and dovelomnent themes and skills 
could be the stulTof a literacy campitign, prograhi ohproject. Orwi develop- 
ment campaign coiil^ be. organized (as in the case o| Somalia). literacy 
phiying the central role within what was billed as a development ^jmpalgn. It 
was recommended tliAt literacy workers should not bcjwary ofhapging on the 
i;oat-tails of successiul.and urgent development inltiajives»^uch as those in 
family planning in India, and for sulllciency In food pkiduction |n Nigeria. The 
Seminar also took note of the fact that Nigeria h(id pliims to link literacy with a 
.rtbw and urgent development theme eVery year., / 

' ' - ■ ^ ■# . ■ • 

Intei^ratlnii adult literacy with formal education i V 

.,■ if • 

The Udaipur Seminar also emjihaiszed the nc^ for integrated educational 
planning, leading to national learning systtms tl^at encompassed formal edu- 
cation and nonfornial eduaition (as also informal education provid^d by the 
institutions of information and culture, in g^rtfiral^xjv 
Thi.s would at least mean that |ilans for uniyer^jf}k|^t^^^y are comple- 
mented with plans for universal elementary edu^atiotrrTh^sc two universali- 
zations should be pursued, at the same tihie, Otie integrated with the other 
and neither of the two as prior to the other. The Seminar took note of the fact 
that in Tanzania, plans for universal literacy had indeed led to the institution 
of plans for universal elementary education; and th^itjn Iraq, the Compulsory 
Elementary Education Law and the Compulsory Literacy Law were passed 
hand in hand. <^ 
The Spminar look note that the iategration of plans for formal education and 
adult literacy was not enough. Entry from and ijilo the other should be 
"^^ossible at multiple points. Problems of productivity and efficiency of both 
formal education and adult literacy ipust also be increased. This meant that 
the holding power of the school hat to be increased so t^t almost all of the 
children who join the first grade complete their primary education with 
success, both in the ulK^an and rural areas. (See below for comments on the 
productivity of adult literacy programs.) ' ^ 
Finally, there was the need for appropriate conceptualization, planning and 
implemei\tation of a comprehensive post-literacy and continuing education 
program. The idea that »literacy is for a paid job« should be attacked both at 
the psychological and the economic levels. Economic conditions in the rural 
areas should be improved as well as social and cultural amenities available to 
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-ihe ru^Ml peopr-o, M ihl t^cUoUmku\ level, people »l»ulU be helped to uniler., 
# smml thm leurnlne is for iippllallon U) one's life unij work; and llwl It Is lo ilo » 
bencr job of being a ftirmer, n hnsband, ft houseyife. a mother, a ciTizca 
However, those who want ii piiUI Job^howW be assisted In getting one and 
ihose who' want to Join the formal nystcm should be suitably co|inselled, , ' 

.The UUulpurSbmlnurwurncU Ihalllierucy campaigns In dcvcU)|)lngun«llonaj 
pcrspcclive lo serve the masses shoulU nol lose sighi of specially disadvanttt' 
gcd groups such as women, irlbal pepple, ihe low caste, the nomads, people 
living in the mountainous regions or any other minorities Mass campaigns 

' and should mttinudi\multl-focal visions, and solve a national problem by 
'^^ccting anTparticular Interests. 

pr}iani:allon for (he mass campaigns: ^ • . 

Role of government and mn-gomnment agencies 

. The Udaipur Seminar took note of the Burmese concept of »organizalional 
' .power« and agreed that good organization can indeed generate needed power 
for the successful implementation of a mass campaign. A" the literacy cam- 
paigns reported InKhe Unesco/ICAE study. Campaignimfor Utera(y.h&A 
been conducted by governments. (MOBRAL that implemented the Brazilian 
campaign is a foundation fully funded by the government and responsible to 
it ) Most followed the mass line, but the overriding princfplc was that of 
»democratic centralism« where the government provided initiatives and con- 
trol; and different organs and agencies of government and people, at different 
levels of the hierarchy, took responsibility for implementation. 
The Seminar was of the view that a non-governmental or voluntary agency 
could . theoretically, initiate and successfully conduct a nationwide mass litera- 
cy campaign. However, such a voluntary agency will have to be an agency of 
national scope and organization. It must, additionally, have legitimization 
both in the eyes of the government and of the people. Small-scale, local and_ 
regional voluntary agencies can initiate, and successfulljnmplement, literacy 
programs and projects in their own particular areas of operation. Their role m 
regard to national mass literacy campaigns, while collaborati.ve. will be crucial 
in the success of any mass campaign. 

* i . . 
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lh<?|iovermu«5ni or vviih » voUmiiiry ^$^\\cy dI' hiiiummI mm, \hm ii m^i\ in 
fsith^r C4iie, U) ^iiuibiuh lintog*?* wiih ^11 mm m4 {H)pal4r qrg4nU4(ii>nj^ m\\ 
a?* fwrn)^ i*5ii»ovUiiuns, imd^ unionsj wofn<Ri ofi|4ni/«Mon5i and »u on- Cooftli' 
nulion will h^v^ to be e^itithliih^il between ^mUiuong till ugendeti luith bori^ 
/onlally imU vcriii^iilly, U luusfl^ unilcf>iooil ibiil coordiiwlion i^i nui sioin<s^ 
tbiim whicb H c^itabliihcd oikc iMr nil mil U fur ever. Coofdii)4Uunl|K prot 
ce^$ wbteli h^i to be iiu^tuineil u(rou|th a a)6tinuoiu, n^ver^ending proc^^ii ol 
give ttoU'trtke. ' . ' , . 



The Udaipur Seminar noted tbat the r e>ource!i available to literacy canip^igni 
described in the Uncsco/lCAli study, Campai^nhtsjor Utfmy* lutd varied 
considerably from the compiiratively well-funded campaign of^ra/ll to the 
»budg'etlcs3n< Uurmene campaign. In a very real sense, a succe^slul campaign 
generated its own resources. To put it differently ,4i lackof rcsouftresfora nwss 
campaign wa^ a problem of lack of effective mobili/ation. I lowever, it was sug- 
gested that organl/crs muitt not overloolt (he need for^a minimum or$tdrt-up 
re.Nources necessary for any large-scale national effort. More impoftanlly, 
some of the resources needed for a successful nmss campaign may be cxogcn- » 
ous to the system and no level of mobiluation and Siicrifice could produce 
tho^se resources. Such reso4rves as paper, printing presses, audio visual equip- 
ment, vehicles for transportation and broadcast facilities will have to be 
bought or obtained through technical assistance from abroad. 



The role of the 'professional versus the politician 



In tKe preceding, have discussed the ne<^sity of the »political will« for a 
nation to jnitiate and implenieKt a successful mass literacy campaign. By 
implica^n, wc hav£ pointed to the central role of the politician in making suc- 
cessful literacy campaigns possible. But while literacy is indeed a political 
event, it also has a technology. Ideology and technology both need to be 
brought together in ^ proper mix. 

Thc Seminar came to thcAinderstanding that professionals do not alone make 
literacy campaigns, but mat they arc the great enablers. In Nigeria, a profession- 
al lobby, the Nigerian National Council^ for Adult Education, had played an 
important part in the articulation of the national will that led to the declaration. 
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.uu* »na litewty workew f l4im U» have iiu*Kiinea the lUttional prour«n» ut »aull 
edu64iion aunni ihe dirtlculi Usys of ih<? chanue in uovcrmmfni A« Ihe Vie|. 
rwmeie JsmiwiMn leachc* u« ^he role of Ihc (.f«fe»ii«iwl »ethniej«R hf wmei 
n\uch mm imjHuttint in p#<iM)iefacyH<i»ues. 

Pfc^prewwiion fur » nmw campaign WilUiclp. bu» |»f<j pfejWfBtioo sHiniW mil* 
betonie an excuse fur |Hi*ijH)nt;mei\i- |'i«ioil* WJri[«twaiiop;i|htJwiab« short 
and inicn»p. ««a »howia b« m) uwU thai iHcy b«»5(fi'e iwfi ojf iHell(ii( ,R>«hili/.a' 
Uon for ihe in\plemcnunion of the ampainn, li »hould*lw he noted thai pre- 
iwfrttioil is no substitute for commitment, On the Other hand, when commK* ; 
went is strong, a itinsidcrable lacit of prej^aralion can be overcome. I'eopit 
need to itart; ihey can improve ai they move. /- 

How 10 (iiixiie ihc hnsuaut of Uttmy 

The Udaipur Seminar agreed that the choice of language of 4itcnicy was riot 
merely a technical matter. The question of choice of the lanjiuage of literacy 
was intertwined with the political economy of the couiitpf or region where 
literacy was to be taught. . 
In iu ideal definition, literacy was the ability to; read and write in the mother 
tongue, However, literacy should not doom the new literate to a localite exis- 
tence. Ixiondcd by tt small community of people speaking his or her language, 
und render the new literate unable to join the mainstrcani of |>olitics and ceo- 
non\y of the region or country. The national or onicial language ultimately 
. must be taught, though literacy nwy be Uiught, first, in the mother tongue or a 
louil vernacular before shifting to the nationaLor olTicial language. 



' The problem of motivation 

• ■ 

More than once during the deliberations of the Udaipur Seminar, partici- 
pants regretfully pointed to the problem of lack ofsnotivations among adult 
illiterates for learning to read and write. Many illitc-Vatc adults, it was said, did 
not feel the need to acquire the )>difncult« skills of reading and writing, and did , 
not know to what uses they will put their reading and writing skills once those 
had been acquired. 
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piUy needii itMit ^erti 4lf^4ily rVU hy ^ilulU, hut )m J Im mt^^i the ilutUngc^ 
ut tii^hiohin^ n^vAr ne^a^. U>Uuil illitti^riit^ii di^ nut the n^ed iur4c\uirim$ 
lil^mi'y, thay had to h& hdlf^ ta ^learh the n^iif n^^d^ If) aih^f Wtiftliv, tM 
MC(;d tuf literat^y Im4 toytv^ l4^hiun^d A^4in, tf 4dult^ diU nui ii) Mfh4i^.u^e^ 
th^y vMul4 put th^if n^^ly ^cquiM ^iUlU ut fi?4dinii 4t)4 v^ritinA th4t inUiU 
iKK^. 4|54in, fur th^ Imm ^nfim upjHirtuuity uf nn?^iin« 4 thall^cW. 
I hii irhrtllen^e ^ri|| he thai ot t^iiliUii 4 new i^nvinnuii^nt, 404 uew ifutit 
i|.oi\4l 4ff4Hgeii\ent3i 4ntJ |)4tt«?nu, whtffeiu th^ newly 4vqMiiudikUU of fe4din 
4nit anting amid indc^^il put iti tunLiiuruLuie^ ' 
rinisj, it W4% seen ih4t mo(iv4tiui) 4nd nu)hili44ih>n Hcru? tv^u ^ide^i uf the Mine 
coin Muliv4iU)n» were ieldmu ij|><ini4neuu», ih^y h4d to N t4U^ht, inipUnt^ 
ft?gen?>f4lcd 4n4 twrnetksed to the ^itfrvae of n^w auitf anumg th^^m, liter ' 
4W7 4nU hc4lih\nd (ii^uly plkunjn^. AUo, nk)nv4i'in|g w4^ moft^ itwn il0g4n' 
moil2\r ring The variom rewi^jr^d inceniiveii hudd into the rnddi, evononi* 
ic 4nd |H)ldK4l ilructurci* hdif^j^J? t>e ch4n^ed to reirdorc<? the teaching of 
new niotiv4iioni A n4lioi\4l if4gcdy of (Ire or flixid, th^ ^tmmeiind ^iulfefin^ 
of riot and %irde. and the energy generated hy |H)Iiiic4l ckctioa^could all he put 
to motiv4tion4l 

t inally* the IM^ipur Semimtr noted that the prohtent of n^auv^tiun m% not ^ 
pn>l>Un^ re**lrklird to 4dull Icar ner^i. hut nunire*ste<J \Hc\f among imtfuc- 
ior\ lupervitor^ 4nd organi/er^ I he nujitvduooal prohlem had to tx luei on 
Ihii fmni well 

■ , ' ■ J 

The Udaipur Scnumir asked that literacy aimpaigns he nN c'llcviivc and clH- 
cicnl ax iH)\!iihlc, |{avh scjnirate component (d' the campaign should be moni- 
tored through built-in evaluation. In this regards two a^ipecl^ of literacy work 
were brought up for special aiicniion: 

l'irsi» it u^as recommended that literacy campaign*, prugrants, and project's 
ikhould plan for tiuutmt:t. that \s, for learning ac^i^iircd by adults rather than for* 
enroliincnis. Kmphasis on enrollments rather than outcomes, the Seminar 
pointed out, could indeed l>econ^c an exercise in self-deccpiloa Implcn^cntcrs 
ui literacy programs must know: Who is learning and how- much? Who is not 
learning and w hy not? I tow to link those who arc now literate and ready, with 
existing ecDnonnc, social and political opportunities and structures? 
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%timA n »u|ie»ip4 »h4i «h« iMvMim Iwinift* lUsW »h»*wM N 
ow4# mure emvieni w»hm UlPfiti^ »*inp4i<n» fiW»tvi«wo »nd 
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a Planning, implementing and evaluating literacy cam- 
paigns: a Memorandum to decision-makers 



One practical purpose of Unesco/IC AE study of select literacy ca^paign^^^^^^^ 
the 20th century was to contribute to the development of an international 
strategy for the eradication of illiteracy world-wide. In the main body of that 
study weWe presented descriptive-analytical reconsthictions ofsome mass 
literacy campaigns, articulating in each case the relationships among and be-^ 
tw^en idkology, policy, pianning,-instructional methodology, and results 
obtained within each campaign. . 
It is now time to draw some lessons of direct usefulness to policy makers, 
planners administrators and program specialists who may be contempteting 
to undertake mass literacy campaigns or similar large-scale programs and pro- 
jectsofadultliteracy.Iriso,doing.^wjl!^ 

base renresented by the case studies included in the Unesco/TOJ^tffdy. But, 
our anlsis will by no mtfans be limited to them. The following discussion will 
also reflect the experiences of some of the mass literaCTcampaigns recently 
completed suchas inNicaragua, and ofsome stUl in ope^^fl'^^^^^^f/"! 
Ethiopia, and Kenya.More importantly, we wiU also use fc analysis and 
discussion some of the most useful .practical knowledg|<< ab/out literacy work 
armrtedovei^the years by the practitioner, in t¥« °f.^he 
relevant »theoretical.knowledge« systematized and organized under the disci- 
plinary traditions of communication, management, pedagogy and evaluation. 



The puipose and scope of the chapter 

rBefore proceedinug any furth*, the purpose and scope of this ["""O^ndum 
Ux.decision makers should be defined and its possible use put in perspectwe. 
We should also identify, howsoever loosely, the decision makers we seek to 
I^dre's ^!?tWs cimpter land had indeed presumed to address throughout the 

pSbJu^ihe dec^ion makers'. The decision makers we address are not c^n- 
stricUy to literacy workers. We have in mind not only li^racy banners 
and socialists but also educational planners, media specialists, a^ weU as 
deJeLpmeS^^^^ interest covering many different sectorl of deve- 
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lopmcnt planning. Also, wo addross 'a whole array of people in the policy mak- 
ing cultures - policy makers, planners, administrators, program specialises and 
technicians who must understand each other's roles and must act in concert 
with each other in the planning and implementation of successful literacy 
campaigns, * 

The essential purpose of this memorandum is to present an Yrfea/Zzerf model of 
how best to plan and implement a mass literacy campaign. ThCi assumption is 
being made that a theorj^ and a technology of literacy campaigns ha^ now 
emerged; and that the technology of literacy campaigns can be used by plann- 
ers and administrators'of mass literacy campaignsio increase the proability;Of 
success of their campaigns and to impjrove the instructional, social and eco- 
nomic returns on theif campaigns. jiiA; 
A qualification is, however, in order. In presentii^Cgeneral theory and tech- 
nology of literacy carnpaigns, we do not presume to offer the one correct way 
of planning and implementing a mass literacy^ campaign. In other word^we * 
are not seeking to propose here a set of instructions which must be followM, 
and followed in one jmrtfcularprder, in the planning and conduct of mass lit/er- 
acy campaigns. In the real world of^ction, political will and popular mobiliza- 

■ntcrtrhBverofteirmorethanTOW 
management. The sheer common sense of practitioners, and their ability to 

, learn from their own experiences, has succeeded where prestigeous groups of 
linguists, psychologists and pedagogues have stumbled. This) in presenting 
the ideas that follow, we do not seek to teach a new orthodoxy, but only deline- 
ate some ideas that have worked before, elsewhere, and whic|i seem clearly to 
be full of promise. Indeed, it is bur hope that planners, adminstrators and 
teachers in future literacy^campaigns will invent fresh solutions as they face 
some old problems and^some new problems uniquely their pwn; arid will . 
thereby enrich the already available experience. V , 

A general model for (he planning and implementation of literacy campaigns 

On thebasis of the analysis of the literacy campaigns included in the Unesco/ 
IG^E study (and an examination of other educational and developriiental 
"campaigns recently c<?nducted in various parts of the world), it is possible now 
to propose a theory of the inass literacy campaign. 
A campaign to be so called must be an organized large-scale series of activities, 
intensely focussed on a set of objectives to be achieved within somd^pre-fletej- 
mined period of time. A campaign suggests uj:gency arid combativeness; it is in 
the nature of an-expedition; it is something of a crusade. Thus, a »literacy cam- 
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DaiRn« is qulto u bit dilTeront from u »litoracy program« which oven though 
planned, systematic and designed-by-obJectives may lacic both urgency and 
passionate fervor. A literacy program may seek to provide a useful service, yet ^ , 
not claim to wage a war on an intolerable social condition. Many of the cam- 
paigns described in the Unesco/ICAE study were ampaigns-withm-cam- 
paigns; and some were expanded incrementally over a long period of t me. Yet 
. thoy all had an intensity of purpose expressed in a series of mobilizations and 
were highly combative in trying to achieve their goals. Their spread over half 
a century from the Russian campaign in 1919 to the Somaji campaign m 1973, 
adds to the richness of the comparative analysis and contributes to the general- 
izability of the mode) here proposed. , u . u 

We suggest that a potentially successful mas literacy campaign has to be, at the 
same time an »fedu(iational« and a »political« event. A useful theory of the 
mass literacy pampaign must, therefore, include dimensions both of Ideology 

and technology. u . • , j u 

The prevailing ideology of a society will, first ofall, determme if universal adult 
literacy is indeed considered central to the achievement of QMorall national 
developmental goals. Thus, ideology will determine the possjMJr of the arti- 
cQMIOfnindTnKrtmanc«njfHhe7>politicdwUl<^tcwichieve-umv<}m 
society - a necessary condition for a successful mass literacy campaign. At an- 
other level, the prevailing ideology of the society wiU reflect a particular »politi- 
cal culture« which, in turn, will determine the organizational-mobUizational 
and the technological choices that can or cannot be made in the planning and 
implementation of a mass literacy carhpaign within a particular society 
The other dimension of the mass literacy campaign is technological. Political 
will is prior but technblogy is the great enablefin the rtjinning and implemen- 
tation of a successful mass literacy campaign. A general model for the plan- 
ning and implementation of literacy campaigns is presented below. The basic 
processes' involved are: ' '■ ■ 

- Articulation of the nation's political will , . . 

- Temporary institutionalization of the first policy initiative, and later 

- Development of a comprehensive policy making and legitimizing organ 

- Study and diagnois of preconditions 

- General mobilization of the public, and 

- Establishment of structures of mass participation ^ ■ ■ . . 

- Development of inter-ministerial and inter-agency structures: (i) administrative, 

and (ii) technical . 
-'Pre-operatiohal preparation . . ' 

- Implementation of development and instructional actions V 

- Evaluation of context, processes and results, and 

, - Design and establishment of post- literacy programs. 
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These processes huve been organi/ed against a time dimension Trom timb ti to 
time h giving.us the outline of a PERT chart as shown on the following three 
pages, ^ 

The various process elements of the model are discussed below In greater 
detail: ^ • 
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I, The birth <i/ a m(is,s llmuy cmimi^n 

Mass lilcrucy campaigns, typically have been born of idcologlwil commit- 
menls on the one hand utilitarian concerns of nation-building and socio-eco- 
nomic development on the other hand. For Ibture literacy cimipaigns to come 
about in the developing countries that need such campaigns, there has to be a 
mating of ideas among politicians, development planners and literacy educa- 
tors. This mating of ideas ciui be promoted by tyinglng polltlcid actors, deve- 
lopment p.lanners and literacy workers together to some discussion forums 
under the auspices of multilateral organizations such as Uncesco. The ground 
does seem fertile. The newly independent countries, all struggling to recon- 
struct their societies in the post-colonial period of history are, in ideological 
terms, highly sensitive. Socio-economlciedcvelopment, again, is on the national 
agendas of almost all of the developing nations of the world today. Unesco's 
role can be especially fruitful in terms of providing opportunities for discus- 
sion, disseminating successful national experiences elsewhere, and diffusion 
of the newly emerging technology of mass literacy campaigns. The role of the 
intelligentsia in each country is, of course, significant in preparing the ground 
for. the birth of a national mi\||s literacy campaign. 

(a) The poUtkal will the meaning, the necessity 

Exercise of the human will involves making consc^us choices and the resolve 
in carrying them out. The political will of a society is expressed, sirrtilarly, by 
making clear and conscious choices and by carrying them out with unfaltering 
determination. It may not be easy to develop an operational definition of poli- 
tical will; a nd it may not be easy to m easu re a nation's political will in regard to 
a particular policy choice at a given time in history. Yet, political will is a.useful 
concept. There is hardly any doubt about its existence or about its central role 
in successful implementation of policy. One can always sense the existence of 
political will by listening carefully to the voices of the power elite; and can, 
gauge its strength by weighing the political, institutional and material 
resources allocated by them to the implementationr^of a chosen policy. 
Political will is a necessary, though not a fully sufficient, condition for a suc- 
cessful mass literacy campaign. Without the clear djji^ression of the political 
wili by a society's power holders, a successful mass literacy carnpaign is most 
improbable. A mass literacy campaign will have to be conceived as the moral 
equivalent of war of the political equivalent of the »Long March« for it to have 
a chance at all. Without the existence of a superordinate political will, there 
will always be competitive claims from other development sectors on the scarce 
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resources of Ihe nutlon. Literiicy workers themselves, aiught in their narrow 
tochniail visions, will be reuily with lists of reasons why n mm literacy cam-, 
paign is Impossible or is at least premttfOro. ^ \^ 

The question that should now be asked is: How does the political will of a 
nation for launching and implementing a mass adult literacy campaign 
eniergc? No simple answer is possible. The expression of the policital will ofa 
nation in regard to u particular policy choice is the productive coming together 
of a multitude of political forces at a given historical time. What politica forces 
are at play and how those various forces interact with each other will dlller 
from country to country. The agency in control of the initiative to launch a 
mass literacy campaign may also differ: it may be the state authorities Jn one 
ase the Party in another, and afcnsortium of voluntary agencies in another. 
Two interrelated observations fre, however, in order here. First, the expres- 
sion of the political will of a natton is almost always rooted in lUeologlealfervor 
prevalent at the time. Second, political w^U gets crystallized more easily within 
mobilizing societies - societies where the power elite can, without hinderance 
set directions and allocate resources; and, through a mixture of persuasion and 
imposition obtain compliance froi?i the masses. Understandably, socialist and 
revolujionary SQcleacs.,such asJUSSB^hjna, Cubj, Nicaragu^^ 
" People's Republic of Korea and Viet Nam have been able to summon and 
then sustain the political will necessary for launching and implementing sue- , 
cessful mass literacy campaigns. However, it must be stated emphatically that 
the articulation of the political will is not the special preserve of the socialists or 
of mobilizing states. All societies are capable of »ideqlogical commitment(( 
and can draw upon the cultural, moral, and spiritual resources of their peoples. 
Again all societies, including those that use the form,and rhetoric of represen- 
tational democracy, can chaUenge their peoples to action and can mobilize 
them around nationally defined issues, without at the same time creating per- 
manent authority structures that commit people to state-determined prionties 
and objectives. 

It should be dear from the preceding that political will can not simply be graft- 
ed on to the psyche of a nation. It should be possible, however, for institutions 
suchas Unesco to be influentiaUo contributing to the emergency and articula- 
tion of the poUtical will in ^sfMx- This would require buUding convictions 
among political actors and {development elite in din-erenl^societies in 
regard to the possibUiUes and the promise of literacy campaigns; the mutual 
sharing of the international experience; and the provision of techmcal assis- 
tance in the actual planning and conduct of mass literacy campaigns dunng the 
1980s. 
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^ At a more pnicilcal level, llicniiy workers nfc<?(l lo be cunc^jmctl with the i\upH^ 
^ lion oWsusUUnln^ ihn political will of the nation once it Urn been articulated. 
Thiiiwill ret|uire the institutionalization of the national-concern lor the eratii*- 
(Aition or illiteracy in the form of popular institutions. Roth USSR mi\ Chlm 
oiler examples or how the commitment Tor mass literacy was sustained over 
the decades thmugh the creation ot\lilTerent anti<illiteracy institutions and by 
making literac/te^tchiiitf a part of the agenda ot^ most nutss urgani/ations o( 
workers, peasants, women and youth. Hra/ii is another oxiunploot susUtining 
commitment to literacy through the institutional arrangements Tormlued as 
MOHKAL. A second strategy Ibr sustaining the political will is to continue to 
associate the political elite with the on-going literacy programs through cere- 
monies and celebnitions; and to provide public opportunities to them to 
renew their commitments tojhe eradication of illiteracy. 



II. JusUtuUonalizaUon (if policy Initiatives 

U/ts important to institutionalize the first pblicy initiatives Ibr the cnidicalion 
of illiteracy with a scns^ pf jrE!?„^rX ft"^JiV!Sn .WRJPPjlfi*^ .IbrOl- XhcJeyjipt 
the national response lo the problem of iUilcaicy has to be sound and forceful 
and it must be seen as such by the general public. Some suggestions follow: 

(a) A body such as a »Suprcme National Council for the Eradicalion of Illilcr- 
acy« secerns necessary to create as part of this institutional response. It should 
indeed be a supreme boiy, bringing together the top leadership of the land 
from all the various sectors of the society, in and outside of the government. 
For the legitimization of the campaign, the most popularand the most power- 
ful leaders of the people must be associated with the Supreme Council. Such a 
Supreme Council should not be an advisory body that merely makes recom- 
mendations to the gevcrnment. It should be able to lay down policy goals and 
targets for the government and for semi-government mass organizations with 
the expectation of their resolutions being fully implemented whatever the dif- 
ficulties involved. 

It should also be a National Council in that it should represent all aspects and 
sectors of national life - government, army, media, communication, educa- 
tion, agriculture, industry, banldng, labor, religion, and culture. This council 
by reprensenting all aspects and sectors of the nation should be able to make 
literacy the nation's business. Thus, this council should be seen as an expres- 
sion of the whole nation and not as ^special committee or a technical board 
pursuing the narrow interests of a special group. 
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on ibe oiher haml. iho focus on ewdiaiion of illiiemcy ihould be kepi clesr. 
certHln anU unmUtftkaWe. While »ome llieroey camp«iinw htive m<i l^m 
cttlegorles such us ofwiional ftduU edu«itlon prouf»m« or »»pttre.lime 
ichoolLh It locmi nmi proniUIng to keep the focus on literacy as direcl, 6xp\U 
cit «nd emphatic. A focus on literacy need not mean, of course, teachinn of the 
3 R's- liltjracy can and must be deflned In more comprehensive currlcular 
terms' when programs are actually taken to the communliies.,On the other 
hand the use of a larger category such as ndult education, and Its operational 
Ucllnition latex «» « "'o" literacy, progwm. may seem to the people as the 
breaking of a promise, a regression, anil a failure. 
(bV The Supreme National Council for the Kradlcatlon of Illiteracy, as hero 
proposed, can and^jhould play an important part In the mcfptmltiaUon of a 
mass literacy campaign and in (i>d\fyim for the nation its pUrjwses. goals and 
expecutions. It should be>portant to note that such a Council wljl need to 
develop and use two dilTereni codillcatlons of the goals and purposes of a mass 
literacy campaign: one codification for the general masses; and another coum- 
catlon for the functionaries In the secretariats of ministries and government 
department; 

\b"l) Codifkallon for ihe mms: 7he"chplc7'(\f 'ihiiam^^ " 
Litenicy planners seem compelled to justify tlieir literacy plans and campaigns 
»in terms of utililaria^.' often economic, terms. A review of the literacy cam- 
%mns. described in the preceding, seem to suggest that this need not be so. On 
the contrary, it apperars that policy makers and planners may be better olTjus- 
tifying their Hteracy plans to the masses in general categories of a cultural revo- 
lution- socialization for a new man to handle participative decision makmgand 
to use' the new tools of production; abolition of class-based social stmctures; 
etc The justification of literacy to the masses in narrow economic terms can m 
fact be problematic. When literaty Is justified to them in . economic terms, 
adults do begin to expect economic returns in terms of a salaned job or cash 
income as soon as they are finished with their primer! As we know, there is sel- 
dom such a direct connection bptwcen literacy and Income.The relationship is 
neither always immediate, nor always direct.- Lite racy, and knowledge 
acquired subsequently through practice of literacy, may bring returns in terms 
of physical health, quality of family life, improved production in the field and 
an increment in selfesteem. but one can not put monetary valuespii these 
cavious intangible gains. It is this not just a matter of strategy but (d*oth stra- 
tegy and good sense to justify literacy in broader terms that relate not to eco- 
nomic return but to individual icJenUties and cultural identities. 
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^pUmting ctimmijiaijon;* unJ minisiiri^j^ of lh<? iOit^mm^nt, Such mhriii^^iil- 
tli^lioni ihoultl link litemcy, til lh# iahk time, wilh.d^ivi^lopm^nt plannlnn, 
pUnninu qf wUevcplopmeru luppoii wmmunkttliun (l)CI?)« syitemi Jintl 
wiih edM<^tionAl pUnninii. Thin wouKl r<?quir« the fDt^bliihme^nl of llnypn 
b«lwti«n liitimcy ami aitricuKuris. liiemcy tind induitml polky, liurncy tinci 
n^w t^chnologial dntl icler)iinc culiurc, llleracy And comminiciilion through 
the nonprint medm, 4nd, (Inally, literacy of adul(« fonml fidacAtion of 
th<;ir childrciv Such a Supremo Nalibnal Council for (h« timdlottion of lllitem^ 
cy, M proposed here, not only cun develop but mu«t enforce thcie pempectlveJi 
on thoie working in ihe various gecretariati of commi^siom, nilniitrle» and 
department!. 

(c) . Clfar and unlqutvtHxii HooU/or iht Ultru<y campaign 

While the language ofjustinationofa literacy campaign used with (he masses ' 
may someUmes^ an exercise in genendizatioji (and Itadied ambiguity), (he 
operational goats of a literacy campaign must be clear, unequivocal and unmis- 
takable. These goals should be understandable only in one way and there 
should be no scope for misunderstanding and unstated compromise. Indeed, 
it may be important for literacy campaigns to have gods that are comprehen- 
sive and all-inclusive, for example: to make every citizen of the nation above 
the age of six literate, leaving only the blind, and the seriously ill. Such an ope* 
rational goal will leave no scope for local compromises which may often mean 
limited and convenient coverage in the name of establishing functional priori- 
ties. Where some economic zones must be given priority or particular occupa- 
tional or age groupings must be selectively and intensively served, it should be 
seen as a pragmatic compromise on the way to the final goal. 
What it means to be literate should also be made absolutely clear by the 
Supreme Council. To make every adult leamer a winner and yet to give eacti 
man and woman a correct view of his or her literacy skills, the Tanzanian 
example of many levels of literacy may be followed. , 
Campaigns are not campaigns if they last forever. The deflnition of a time 
frame is one of the most important requirements of a successful literacy cam- 
paign. It may be four months or it may be five years or ten. A campaign may 
follow another campaign to complete the work left undone by an earlier cam* 
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mm Of t» tunuwi^n nwv mUm m»\\m m l>«iia upon ihii» work a»n« by an 
earlier wmpai^n, for tsiwmple; »hc \\m vm\v»m may Ni a \mm camp»i|n , 
ana ihe second camjwiim may be a jwiiMiieraty camiwinn. 



Ill, Opilmal pr^imilimns /or mm Immy tumpm'ii 

When i» a «Kieiy ripe for a mau aUuli literacy €ann»«'is» • ^ ha« sei of pre-iorf- 
aiiion* must e»i*l for launchifm a mmM rnaw aUuU IHeraey tt»inpai«ii? 
Wlwi set of pre^ontlitions n>i«ht preduUe embarking on such a path? 
A technician's minU woulU wish that there were a welf hied chccWisI to pri>' 
vide a social dlagnpiii of a society with a clear ^Kio/No |o« aecision on the 
botton line as to whether or not a nation should proceed with plans for a mass 
literacy campaign, A review of the adult li\crBcy camp*i|n» described In the 
Unc»co/ICAB study (and of some other campaigns recently implemented) 
luggests a somewhat startling conclusion. The conclusion is that the existence 
V of the political will of the leadership and accompanying social energy of the 
people in a twst-independence or a revolutionary era or in a time of hope for 
the people to move and to reconstruct, is the only pre-condition that must 
exist fora succesnful masj literacy campaign. All other conditions in regard to 
material resources, infrastructures and technology can be seen as enabling 
conditions which could make things easier but can seldom rcndera mass lite^ 
acy campaign impossible', 

The preceding assertion is cxemplincd by the campaigns of Uurma, Ethiopia. 
Nicaragua and Somalia among others who had all declared and iniplcmcntcd 
mass adult literacy campaigns with exirenicly sarce material resources. Indeed 
none of the countries whose campaigns we have studied had great material 
resources at the time they declared and implemented literacy campaigns. 
These countries also lacked infrastructures and professional and institutional 
capacities. Somalia had to use their ministry ofTiclals to (Irst teach urban illiter- 
ates who would then go into rural areas to teach Uliteratcs in the countryside. 
School chUdren were pressed into service in Cuba. Somalia and most recently 
in Nicaragua. Old school books and children's primers werc used in many liter- 
acy campaigns since new ones, more appropriate to the interesu and needs of 
adults, could not be had. Old newspapers were used by leamen to wnte since 
fresh paperwas notavailifblcSystems of decision making,.administrationBnd 
delivery of services were created as part of the campaigns themselves. Thus 
campaigns created thi infrastructures they needed fot their own success tn 
Burma Tanzania, Somalia and even in India; and generated the resources 
» they required. The problems of the multiplicity of ethnicities and Unguages 
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Neo t4Mnih(}it wh^n illii«^r4cy 4lnuu( univt^mj or 4l^) ^ht^n W W4« m^t 
hijih. IN Pfily cuiufuon f4i:laf 4i) the^i^ aic;^ wd^ the wiU |a Ua. 
Th0 pr^v^Jii^ ihuuW not, hu^^v^f, N »i5^n 4* 4 piuh 4ii4ii>*i 4 *iu4^ uf pf«J^ 
iroaUiikmi rh«? pi)ini Ninji in4il<? ii* Owl il h4iil lo im4|iin<? 4 siet uf pruH:<m^ 

of the nu«»iiua Tht? iitutjy of pfiJionttitiutii, Ihui, to In? nwdi? not to 
n)4k<? 4 d<viiiU)n to whethi^r or nut to Uunch 4 amp4i|tn but to p^nemti^ 4n4 
voltci t u^^fui inrorm4tion for «fT«i tiv^^ inipkn)^nt4tk)n of the C4nn>4i|tn 4buut 
to N Uumh^U Such 4 Mw^ly ^ho«l4 inclutk. 4I k4st (0 4 c^niuiof tN tH)|n»i4* 
tion to *how number of p^opk to be j»<firv<?U bj' due, iiipic, ethnicity. Un^ 
gu«lie. Pilac4tion, iKvoaption 4n<l, t><rh4ps, by ifKoo4«; sniJ {\\\ 4 aunparintive 
Mudy of rciiton* inJiaiints |Hipul4tion d?n*iiie»» nvoUe* of pfi>auttian, 
tence or oiherwhe of infr4iiirutturetk, 4nil cconomW poi»ibilitiei 
t beve Mudici du not h4ve to b« cunduvted in Mime fomulued profeMiori^l 
inode but n)4y b< conducted P4rticip4tivcly ^ 4nd »i p4rt of the pUnnirtu pri^ 
ce»^ ' with oOUmU, conununiiy le4der^ 4nd (h< people thenuelvei 411 p4rtu;i' 
tminn 



A mobili/4!Kui of ihe tWii^'iCi and a mobilt/iiiion of the sUic have 10 prtKccd 
tiiniuluneouily for the succe** of a ni4i% litcmcy canii^iMO 

U\) MohflUiUion 0/ tht maxirs 

l o mobili/c mcdm 10 impel, 10 organize and to make ready for war No won* 
dcr many ofihc literacy campai^ni dcuribed in the UncsaVICAH iiudy luve. 
U!ied the Mwar theme** in mobili/ing ihc masses for liicracy work; ihcy have 
prepared soldier^i of wisdom, put (hen) in uniform, organized them in brigadei 
and given (hem Hags as (hey have asked them to go and attack the enemy - 
ignorance, and poverty. 

Mass mobili/ati»n can be seen as the popular oiprcssion of the pohiical will of 
the Icadcnhip. No mass lite racy campaign has succeeded or can succeed in the 
future without mass mobili/aiion. Only the masses, through genuine partici* 
pation, can make a literacy campaign a mass literacy campaign. The masses 
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ih* Hm^i ^OlM^ ih«mwjU^>* b)i w^f>iit^ ff%A»m^^ ihruMih 

4iHi w $%<^i>i)4^ Mt iNw U%^* r^niinn Otwf^ NM fm\m la 

pijp^l*, iHt4m, r*4ia, mm «iid TV IN m^m^ ^houW N 4Wf la swM 

IN »inKturiil mt>df « ©f r^m ffMibOwjilton, 4^i*»ft, ftwy iN m4fm^' 
mem m{ Uw«?nuv«?» 41 on* 4na iN m ^tmmi mi ^ommhe nAmxm 41 
^$ivnNf W^^l The? fwucfhi of fmm$tn\m\ of uH<fnuv<^ii 4wl iN #ppi*^^ 

uiut«f>itHiit. tuiw^v^f.'iNl 014M m0bilU4iwo is iu« iiinply 4 nuuiff 01 4 %if«H 
nio puWwify wnp4i#n V 



(b) Stti^^nluathm iif iht %Mf ^ 

It i4 imp*HUnl la fc4ji« iNi mubat/4?H)« i% m\ mcKly ^u<iftuii> <jn<«U4 
prixeu \\ ma»t invt^Kc 4l*a iN maNU/4lM)ft of p<r*onncl 4ml rc^twvtci 
ioicnwl 10 iN itrtvcfmtKni anft ih« p«ny The inicni4l mtibilu4iian muM 
inviilve ihtf r^-f ducUort uf the fufHik)a4rta of \)\t |K>*«mmem 4t vdnoui 
UvcU. Il »h<mtil N <l^4f ih4i ihe commuriKm and cnlhiiiwim oC lufWiKin- 
^nci of the govcmmcin an m>i h< ukco for iimnt<4 Ato, ih€ mobau^ikin of 
ihc »uic rtKiUKC* mu^i co%cf boih aamimttf^iuvt/ftuicrial 4nd intctkuuAl/ 
ic<:hn»c4t fCK)ufttii in ihe ly^icm The ftitift on pafC: 2W Kcb 40 UtUneaU 
Ihc loul mobtU/iiion Uik 

Mobai/aiKjn. <Lt Ihc figufc ihould imluatc, is 4 comprchcmnc procew thai 
muit cover ihc publK versus ih€ private dimcmion on the one hjind. and |cn* 
cm! (4dmim^if4iivc 4nd nutcr ul) vcnui the tcchnk*! diincaiiMan on the other 
h4nd. The focu* on the icc^mc*! should p4rtkuUfly ukcn note of. A 
ccwful mA4s lucfttcy campdiin requtrti both commitment «nd competent. 
An efTcciive u«c of the pfofcMk)n4l 4nd tcchniotl rcsoufcts avaiUble within 
and^ouiside the jovcmment if 4n imporunt part of the mobdujition cfToa 
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lU^UautUat tn>fUai|Ja|ia2H»Ulit*«,U4 h Ui^ M4i|«4HU4c 
iiiy>4i,y 44i!H|^ii i^an »%#vv««4 »»^h*#^l <^^!rTi£^<M« iiuH^iiii^iKiH 

tiiilMH p AiiuiHcf lc<haWAi W f iK iU, iti the li^/«ifig^ 4i»^uM iht »4iiicm» 

ftfftiuttil turn 4muii^ iHc iHAiu* liitHiHil ^ig^attfAiimi f«*««f * O^i^iiuii 
ikit^ milium hif it%< mipUm^iiW^H of the iwi^tiiu^jr i)fjg.4fU44ik*« u 

lh0 luikitt » ttOi N t^tih ^ittmu^, it^ twM aMiiHiiimf «i %^k\ fkir* 

I amui i'i^anu^Vtah it, wwiNT, iUahtt ^Mhut-c (re* tiKt* 4hfiiii>iTH4l if 

»hKh v4n h€ put lu liw? irt dc^<r|oj*ing rlt<ui%tf 4iinufiiur4iiv<r n^f^mt M tuv 
j Thr tht^ i^>*?ulJ ^u^c ih^ *UI 4fu3 UUfviUh l<i iJuft^c. rtUklifv, i^timiri^t^ 

Um anil da<fiU4!t/<rU tniliaitvc tmpkmcnUt^tm 

3 I he htcr*cr o/t*m/4i«m ifc^tfa ^tu^ui^S t^ai be Unici la one mimMo 

pknnin^, eu j by{ thauJa ui rUi-ttJ wiihm cmmcn* lUiHtUftr thaixi can 
dcnunU itJcniiric4i*on %uh 4n4 lup^sufl ffum dll ihc %*fit>u> of^n* of thir 
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4, A muss literacy organization should bo created (especially in countries 
wherein political parties - or the Party - do not play u mobilizational role) to 
.provide opportunities to the people for mass participation. 

5, The overall administrative organization of the government should be 
linked on the one hand with the party organization and on the other hand witl\ 
the mass organizaticmJbr literacy both horizpntally and vertically. 

Th^se vari^itfrT5ri^jcjpRs are elaborated more fully below: 

\ . ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

(a) Institution building for the right, level of resp^se \j > 

The power elite, on their own initiative and on the advice of first level plann- 
ers, should byready to mak6, in the legal and administrative structures, the 
changes necessary for the implerr^entation of the camipaign. This may mean 
the readiness to«>take a utilitarian view of organizations and to be willing to 
experiment with different institutional forms. This will also mean experimen- 
tation with the^design of new roles to undertake instructional functions on the 
front-line and at other levels of training. This is not to sky that literacy organi- 
zation should always be on the anvil but there should be readiness to experi- 
ment and to make changes as experience in t^e delivery of instruction and ser- 
vices accumulates. , ' V ; 
Even more importantly, theMiteracy orgamzerj should be able to make the 
right level of response to the needs of thCfcampaign in or^nizational terms. 
The y^nSrsi enemies of a literacy campaign may be the organizers of the cam- 
paign themselves. They may not dream big, may not think bjg enough and 
may make organizational responses which are compl^ely inaaequate to the 
real needs of the campaign. A literacy campaign, it must be understood, is not 
one more file ora dos§ier in the central ministry. It is nbta matter of transfer- 
ing half a dozen people to a new unit or section within the existing bureaucra- 
cy. The campaign may indeed require manpower that may add' up to more 
than the total strength of the ministry that brough it about. It is thus asblutely 
necessary that the organizers of literacy campaigns have the right organiza- 
tional aspirations to be able to do the job assigned to them. ^ • . 

(b) Cetftfalization versus decentralization 

A nationaljcampaign must have a national direction from the center. But no 
national campaign can be successfully implemented under a national com- 
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mand Tho centor should envision, inspire, demand, and enable but without 
extinguishing local initiative and the local need for adaptations. The implemen: 
tation decisions - both administrative and curricular - should be left to local- 
workers This arrangement, sometimes characterized as democratic central- 
ism, seems to be an important principle of management for mass adult literacy 
campaigns. 
■ • ■ . " 

ic) Location of literacy organization within Jhe overall structure \ 
of the government ■* 

The govemmVnt autority for the organization of the mass literacy campaign 
must not be wlmHtedw by assigning the campaign to one governmental minis- 
try of department - a ministry of education or a ministry of social welfare for 
example. The campaign administration should be placed in the president s ^ 
office (or in the office of the prime minister) or another simUar over-^rching 
administrative unit such as the planning commission. In addition, temporary 
systems such as inter-ministerial and inter-departmental commissions must 
be created for a national coordination of effort by bringing together aU the 
various ministries and agencies of the government as weU as public voluntary 
effort.. , . "I " " 

(d) Linlag^^minlstrative organization with the political and the 
populajr/orgaj^izatlon 

The literacy campaign orgaftiz^tion must be linked with the political organiza- 
tion of the party (or parties) as aJiTwith the popular organization of the 
people Gove^Sments shoul'd avoid employing literacy teachers and supervi- 
sors as civU servants to carry out the campaign. A literacy movement can not 
be handlgdby career-oriented, rule-ridden, hierarchy-conscious civil servants. 
Literacy wdrk can best be handled by political parties and voluntary organiza- 
tions This is so because party cadres and voluntary Workers are easy to* 
employ, to deploy and to separate, without the encumberance of rules of travel 
aUowances, night halts, salary raises and severance payments. Most impor- 
tantiy a successful literacy campaign will^equire ideological energy which 
bureaucraciel can not supply but which party cadres afid voluntary associa- 
tions typically^can. ^. ■ , ^ A tUtV.. 
FinaUy the or^nization of the system of action must be mterfaced with the 
popular orgaaizgSon of client groups. The illiterate adults and local leadership 
should be o^nized from thevUlage and community up to the highest levels 
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and interfaces must be built between the people's leadership and the corporate 
leadership for the literacy campaign, • ♦ 



(e) Vertical and horizontal inrtgratiohs 

The three streams of government, party and popular literacy organization 
(sometimes the party and popular organization may be combined into the 
same one stream) must be both vertically and-horizontally integrated (See 
figure on next page.) A system of committees will have tp be used for this dual 
integration. On the one hand, these committees will have to bring together dif- 
ferent representatives of the government, the party and the people; and, on 
the other hand, the^e committees wjll have to coordinate different levelrof 
decision making. 

With these commenis, we now move to a discussion of the technical system 
that should be established for the effective conduct of a mass adult literacy 
campaign. * T tii 



VI. Establishment of technical structures for conductig^ a mass literacy cam- 
pdign 

A successful literacy campaign is not merely a matter of administrative organi- 
zation, it is ialso a matter of technical organization and decision-making. The 
following elements must be elaborated and embedded into the technical orga- 
nization for successful implementation of a mass adult Jiteracy campaign: 

1. Decision on a clear-cut language policy. 

2. Setting up of unambiguous goals in regard to the coverage of populations 
and priorities in regard to participant groups. 

" 3. Well-defined curricular goals with clear demarcations between the na- 
tional needs and local community needs. 

4. Development and production of materials for the teaching of reading and 
writing and of related materials for teaching of functional skills. 

5. Training of functionaries and orientation of those collaborating with the 
program. - 

6. Establishment of coalitions with institutions of formal and nonformal edu- 
cation, development support communication (DSC) systems, and research 
and development agencies in the field of education. 

7. Planning of follow-up and continuing education programs. 

8. Evaluation and information management systems (MIS). 
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Figure Showing the needs for vertical and horizontal integration of administration 
for the launching and conduct of a successful mass adult literacy campaign. 
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Tho techniait orguni/uUon of the cumpuign could be seen as separate and dis- 
tinct from the adrpinistrutive organization of the campaign only for analyticol 
purposes and for purposes of planning. However, the two organizations will 
have to intersect at many levels and at many different points and in some aises 
will merge into a single process of delivery of services. Each of the eight points 
listed above is discussed below in detail; 



(a) The need for a clear-cut language policy , *» 

A cledr-cut language policy will have significant implications for the technical 
system estalished for a mass literacy campaign. 

Language is clearly the most significant expression of a culture; and a rejection 
of the language of a culture or ^ sub-culture is often viewed by the culture or 
sub-culture as its own rejection, an attack on its identity and its being. iut lan- 
guage is not merely a matter of cultural Identity, it is also a matter of eSnom- 
ics and politics. In the modem wprid of the nation-state based on science and 
technology and bureaucracy, one must know the language of politics for shar- 
\m of power and the language of the economy for participation in the econom- 
iciystem. Literacy in a language other than the national language may doom 
one to a limited and parochial and marginal existence. 
It is ^impossible to write a general prescription for the content of language poli- 
cy for all Third Worl(^puntries because each will present a unique cultural 
and political situation. One language as the »language of iiteracy« has contri- 
buted to the success of mass literacy campaigns as in Buipia, China, Cuba, 
•Tanzania and Somalia, to name a few. But there is nothing sacred about one 
language of literacy. A nation may be genuinely multi-lingual such as India 
where some fourteen langu^es are spoken, by millions of people in each case, 
and where each language ffis a history of literature and thought going back 
over hundreds of years - in some cases over thousands of years. On the other 
hand, having many different languages of literacy may not necessarily mean a 
policy of cultural pluralism but an admission of failure to manage the politics 
of language in a country. * * 

The only suggestion that can be made to policy makers in regard to language 
policy is that they face the question of language of literacy squarely and 
honestly. In Bolivia, for many many years, the power elite based their lan- 
guage policies on the presumption that everybody in Bolivia understood and 
spoke Spanish when this was not the case at all. Indeed, most people did not 
either speak or understand Spanish but used one of the two Indian languages - 
Aymara or Quechua. Such presumptions on the part of policy makers can, of 
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course, be fulul 10 a mm lilerucy (Impulgn. In Tun/unla. It wus possible to 
muko the dcclsloh to huve KIswnhlll us the nullonul lunguuge und us the lun- 
guage of lilerucy Insteud of nrtincluliy strenghtening tho 150 or more tribal Inn- 
guuges spoken in Tanzania on the eVe of their independence. Such decisions 
should be mnde where thby a\n be n\ade. There there is n situation of many 
looil languages out of which one language is chosen as the language of literucy 
(or even u foreign mctropoliUn lunguake (s chosen as the language of literacy), . 
clear strategies must be laid down aboilt leaching literacy in the mother ton- 
gue and about later" shift to the national language, 

■ ■ ■ ' 1 ■■ : ■ ' 

(b) Unambiguous goals regarding choice of clients and coverage 

A national adult literacy campaign is by cjcfinition a mass campaign. However, 
the definition of the masses can shift frOm country to country. In some coun- 
tries masses may be defined to include only the labor force in a so-called pro- 
ductive age group: 15-35 or 18-45 or some such other. In some countries, the 
masses may exclude children below 13 years old since they may be seen as the 
clients of the formal school systems; but in some countries children as young 
as 5 or 6 years old may also be covered to compensate for the lack of provision 
of formal schooling. 

-Absolute goals for literacy campaigns (such as to leave no one illiterate except 
the sick and the blind) are most helpful. These kinds of goals leave no psycho- 
logical outs for planners and implcmenters; and yet prionties and phases can 
be accommodated within these mass campaigns with absolute ultimate goals. 

(c) D^nitlon of cirricular goals; a dialectic between natlpnal visions and local 
community needs 

Various curricular issues will be involed in the execution of a mass literacy 
campaign First, and most importantly, there is the issue of nationally deter- 
mined needs and the community determined needs. Both are, of course, 
important We can not wish the nation-state away; it exists. It is absurd to try to 
dismiss the national visions of the leadership as arrogant and unjust imposi- 
lions On the other hand, individuals and communities can not be mere pawns 
of the games the elite play. The people must participate in the design of their 
own destinies; they must have a voice in changing their world. This can be 
made possible only through a dialectic between the national and the local; be- 
tween the visions of the central leadership and the felt needs of the local com- 
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munliiei Through u process of needs assessment anU needs negotiation, na« 
tionul visions must be re*invented In local settings. 
Secondly, there is the Issue of the »soul« of the curriculum. Should the curA* 
culum chosen be u curriculum for consclentizution; u curriculum for problem- 
solving; or should it be u bread and butter curriculum based on economic and 
life skjills, A related curriculur issue is one of integration with economic and 
social functions. Finally, there is the cfu^stion of levels ofliteracy and its equi* 
valence with elementary school education. 

If tt literacy campaign requires more than the teaching of the 3 R's(and most 
often It will), the literacy workers will h^e to collaborate with other ministries, 
departments, media and extension workers to develop a division of labor for 
canfyii^out the total curricular load. ' 

(d) Product/on qf (raining and leaching material 

We have already pointed to the twin role of ideology and organization in the 
success of mass literacy campaign. By implication, the essential role of mobili- 
zation-motivation in the process of teaching literacy should be also quite clear. 
When high motivation to learn exists, methodology of teaching |nd writing 
materials is rendered marginal. In other words, highly motivated individuals 
can Icam^o read even from indiftcrcntly written reading materials. But while 
methodology may be marginal, it docs not mean that wc should not write the 
best materials we know how. Linguists, reading teachers, literacy and adult 
Educators, graphic artists should get together in teams to write basic reading 
materials as they have done in Tanzania. 

The problem of writing materials must be defined in dual terms of writing 
materiab for learners and writing materials for teachers. Especially, when 
untrained or hastily trained monitors arc to be used to conduct learner groups, 
the need to develop appropriate materials for teachers in the form of guide- 
books and discussion plans becomes one of paramgunt importance. 
Uses of literacy primers have varied from one mass literacy campaign to an- 
other. Many national literacy campaigns.have used one single primer for the 
whole country, Burma, Brazil, Cuba, Somalia, among them. USSR used more 
than one »natioiial« primer. Tanzania is perhaps the solitary example of many 
different primers, all in one language, but each difTerootiated in regard to the . 
occupational groups - cotton fanners, fishermen, banana farmers, cattle rais- 
ers, coffee growers, housewives, etc. India has used primers differentiated 
both in terms of occupations and the language of literacy. 
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It !« Importiint to note that » typlwl first primer can not teach rctalrwWo I tertt- 
cy, The llrst primer mu« be followea by suitably graded readers. Where dilTer- 
ent primers are used for dirTerent occupations, but using the same language, 
the same set of graded books can be used as follows; 



p^^n«r Graded Books 



h °1 °2 

p, Gi h 



3 

Ifone primer is used for the whole country, naturally the themes it selects will 
have to have national oricntotion and it might be centrally produced. Where 
dilTercnt regional and occupational dlfferentiaUons are to be renecled. prim- 
ers may bo best produceQ by teams closest to the situation of special learner 
groups While there has been some discussion in literature in regard to the 
learner designed primers, no mass literacy campaign seems to have gone that 
route. 



(e) Trainkim of teachers and supervisors and orientation of omanliers and admi- 
nistrators r .» 

While it is certainly unnecessary to unduly mystify literacy teaching. th6 need 
for appropriate training of teachers and supervisors and oneniallon of functio- 
naries of a mass literacy campaign should not be overlooked cipher. Formal 
training should be provided for literacy teachers and supervisors. At the same 
time administrators and organizers of the mass literacy campaigns wOl need to 
be provided continuous orientation to the program in more or less nonformal 
settings of committees and discussion panels. 

The contem of training of literacy teachers has varied from one (ampaign to 
another. Some campaigns provided hardly any training at all to thpir literacy 
teachers Where »mobaSation« was an important consideration, tnumng o 
teachers was seen as new socialization: the training had a strong ideological 
content- and literacy training meant poliUcal education of the teachers withan 
opportunity for them to become familiar with the teaching and learning mate- 
rials In some other campaigns training has been defined more formally as 
»professional capacitation for a role« and has^ncluded teaching of adult psy- 
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ihiilony, tciuhing ot reudinu and wrihnii. dais orpniiation and similar topici. 
In iuunifies wh^re a nuire lurnial defmiiion of training uieU, il has been 
inmible to nmU u^i? ol electronic media niih aifaUiu and TV in the training 
ul* large nunihers of literacy teachers on tight lifue Hhedwle;*, 
Teachers have been drawn from dilTerent pooU ofmanpuwer. The campaign!! 
of Cuba, Somalia and Nicaragua were able to close ahouU for several months 
to deploy students as teachers i)f illiterates and thus to eradicate illiteracy from 
their niidu in one big elfort. lyplcally volunteers \me been used from the 
population -g)rim«ry school teachers, school leavers, literate farmers and 
workers, retired civil and arniy olTkers, young people on national service and 
religious people. 

rhe best training approach seen^s to include a 10-day workstu)p(that provides 
some teaching experience in real or simulated conditions), supplemented by 
onenjay-long, oncc-a-month refresher courses. It is also important that the 
whole process of mIminisUaiion and supervision itself becomes^a continuous 
training process for the l\irtctionaries of the campaign. 

(0 ImtitutiornU ciHiUtiom and pnffssional a)llahimui0f\s 

The campaign administration must establish coalitions and collaborations 
with three types of institutions; ( 1 ) institutionsof higher education and centers 
of research; (2) institutions of nonformal education such as family planning, 
cyopcrativc alliance, etc., etc.; and (3) media institutions such as TV, radio, 
jtrcss and the publicity organs of the government. 
The institutions of higher cduaition and research must conduct the needed 
basic and applied r(^carch needed by the campaign organizers in the imple- 
mentation of their campaign. Some, though not all, of the training responsibi- 
lities must also be assun\ed by these institutions. As wc have indicated earlier, 
the campaign can nol and should not carry the whole curricular burden for the 
mass education of the people. Other nonformal education and extension ser- 
vices must play their part. Finally, the media of development support commu- 
nication should play their part to supplement and support the objectives of the 
campaign. The Tanzanian development campaigns over the radio provide an ' 
excellent model to follow. 



(g) Post'Hteraiy and continuing education programs 

The cllccts of a mass literacy campaign may disappear like a river in the desert 
sands unless a. systematic post-literacy and continuing education program is 
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eiUbUihed and a ttlUcraiB cnvlfonmenN li cf#«ie<J in wWct\ »he dlecu of liuch 
tt Pf()i«m «n b« »u«»4loed, Thew pfogwin* ihouW »>« iwtiiutmwHiea w 
thai ihcy Iwve me eharue lo lft«t on » lonn-ierm b«»i», MuUi-purpow tentew 
such as lettrnln»fe»ource eemers (LRC'i) may b« useU to provide new llieratei 
wilh opporiunUie* amla mlm in which lo continue ihcir eauwtlon and lo 
enhance their social and enconomic niobiliry. 

(h) EvaluulhH and information fur manttgtmfnl 

An evaluaiion unii should be established early in the life ofa program as soon 
a, the processes of coneeptualk#tion and planning begin. B«t evaluaUorj 
»hould not be something which is done only by thfrevaluation unh. H should 
be everybody's business. For this lo happen the evaluation responsibilities of 
each and everyone of the people working on the campaign will have to be clarl- 
lledaiid made concrete in termsof what Information will be collected, when. 
ttWd ih what form it wiirbe collected and collated, Such information will havi 
to become part of a well conceptualized managemem information system 

M we have indicated in the beginning, successful mass literacy campalgai arc 
un imricate calculus of both ideology and technology. Thus, they require a 
iienuinc partnership between the politician and the professional. It is our hope 
that the ideas presented above will be found useful by both, as they undertake 
the task of eradicating illiteracy world-wide. 
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6.2 The Uiklpur l,iier»cy Dcclarwlion 

■ . ') 

( 

Hi^v$mlmM Ih4( liUr^cy a difviaiivtf Ikvior in ih« lib«f)iiion of indtvidu^U truni 
iiinufttnc« und <^itploii4iiim and tn th« d«?velupm(}ni uf ^iHi^ty, 
('iinititiujruf ih« meH lo tifuuie aw»rienei«^ nditunally and iniermilian^ily, 
ih« iirujiiik ii|itttn«i illiierwcy C4n N wim, d^monsimi^ tkilid^riiy wjih Itwi^ 
\M)f kini on Nh4ir uf ihe ilujuMnd nuHiun »duii iliii^^mui in fh« world, ^nd to 
viuorouidy moWlUc the rt^ioufc^i »nd will to crddic^i^ iJlit<?niiy h<(m the 
end of thli century. We repreientdtivei of n^tionAJ liiemcy progmms from 
Afrka, h$iA *nd Ulin America, represcnutivci of intematin*! orpnU^tions* 
and Adult educaton from all parts of ihe world, ai&embled in Udaipur, tndla, 
from 4 lo U January, 4982, to draw and apply the k%mm derivini fwn\ canv 
paigni for litemcy in many countriei», 

Htftby aJopf thii Declaration a^t a teitament of our comntitment to the queit 
for a world in whidi human dignity, peac«, Ot^ikim from e^iploitation and 
oppression arc iharcd by atL 



Till; DKCLARATION 

1 . One out of every four adults in the world cannot read or write, victims of the 
discrimination, oppression and indignity that illiteracy breeds^ And yet« the 
clear lessons from elTorts in many countries is thai nationally motivated mass 
campiagtks can banish Illiteracy regardless of the advenity of conditions a 
country faces. 

2. The magnitude of the problem in numy countries calls for massive efforts. 
Only speciflc campaigns with clcarty^efined targets can create the sense of 
urgency, mobilise popular support and manhall all possible resources to 
sustain mass action^ continuity and foUowup. 

3. It is not enough merely to teach skills linked to general economic develop- 
ment if the poorer classes remain as exploited and disadvanuged as before, A 
litenicy campaign must be seen as a necessary part of a national strategy for 
overcoming poverty and ir\justice. A realistic campaign focuses on levels of 
skills and knowledge achieved, rather than on mere numerical enfi^ment, 
and takes into account cultunil, geogniphic and linguistic issues. 
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«m«ni p«*>(»l6 »^Wt iMif u*H utu4lHyr*HJ 9b«a«l iheir pa«»4ttai!»?* U) v»»ft|f 

« 

ifHluii^ wmv^M pnni4f> ^Uu^aImi, piMHJi#f*viF jppf*afiaiwuf 
fur »i)uli <?4ut4iiMft - All uUhH h 4ff fm^mfy i^immmm ifw* *iml 

iiu%h *5i aul^f H>HH>I tiiuiK i» ^w^niH) 



H Niitwml r«>puUr rcioKc luiUtm m« polMiai, kgitUtnc »ml Admm^ir*^ 
tWc mc4>ufci needed li) luppori ih^J c^mrwign and ntwc* it 4huv< p^firnn 
pchua And thdingf* Mt jHiM^*^ vtcwiHHnU ami pcmiruljU^v 

9. Whik in midii of pmfound 4nd itrvvluml awnit^* find 4 
favorable clmui« for %ua<?«ruU oim|i4i^n». all liXietiet, iftti|«?<tivi? of pc^ili- 
val ly^Kmii. can rtctiv^itc force* for change and ciC4ic a uippimive i*oU{kA\ 
environment. 

10. Literacy c^mpaignii succeed and reaii/c their hberiiltnit and development 
potentui ^hen there are avenuei (or popular participation in «U phaiei f*arti' 
cipai^n otn he gained through cntuhng thjt all lev eh and lecton orio%em. 
ment ukc a Icddcnhip role m the oimpaign and that the full r^ngc of %olun- 
ury and people-based organi/atbm arc P4rtnen m mobtlinng vUuent and 
resources- 

11. Deccntmli/ed xhanng of rcipomibUit) and decuk)n n\aking in the admi- 
niiimlive structure creates both p4rticjpation and rci|HiasibUity, Dcccf]|jjlua- 
lion also implies that central authonlie* have >*ell"pUnned roles in policy- 
making and supportive act/oas, Cle^r delinejition V)r responsibilities ai differ- 
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ItUfl «li>iV ^Hh i^MHiili^ tf ^M¥*»mHU «|» (mI^ m<^i<s 4H4 

\S I Itoitsi ru^tf {L*tK Hi44^ ta |UiVi^if, volMtU4fT vainmumiir 

r^H^MHi^^. h^h m iAvh 4rt4 in «f>»»:f% r<a4<?ffU Uai cft<*,tH^ iMikifui ir^m 

iiy i»< in4ui4u4U 404 nmt^ 4 vuuftuv 4^4^11^ <> iHoi'^k frutn ^tl 
of Uic \hc u|^»(kirtuna> Ui h<lp oxhtn Icara an4 la ^i4ta ihta UoiUiuu 

I ? tn 4 4i^t4c4 *t>f)4. «>h^f< Mn4c*f^ii»a4iai6 4fUl iO 4ijKf4iit>Aonca 4pi»<4i 4* 
elusive 4rul mi^nnthtc, the fnof^l anp<f4ti^ c oi ihc rf44Kjiiiwi« uf Utitcf 4f> liaii 
uaac itninthc% tn the *h4ftn| of kmmlcJ^c atuj 4 uimrm>ii 4r>4 4ihic%4Nc 

|U4l 

li Rcncv^<4 4c4i4:4l»an 4mj c(!un 4I the ruljuiul. rtj^t^orui anU mtcrmSkjrul 
Ic^el u it<ju(rc4 to mmomc Ihc mioUfablc »iUi4tK>n irt whkljii hun4fc4% of 
jttilliom uf |K*»plc fimJ thcnucUc* The pUficUf> 4itmawm 4fv4 ihc uoiuti 
uKul dnil hunun ifupUc^iKitvi of iliitcf4C> vtulicn^t the cufiwicn*;* of the 

/rt ivftifx^urmtt ii/thtaSnr, an4 he4nn|{ in nnn4 tlut ih^ I 'nitc4 Natnim Thtf4 
Dtvclopatent Dcv^nk tu\ $pev41c4 the climiiuiKin ohllilcrac) a\ an c^t^nlul 
%tr4tcgy m the ^iru|4tl<? a^mii poverty 4n4 meijua>, 

W 
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H^^ca/Zupon the Untied Nations and its agencies and. organizations, and parti- 
cularly UNESCO, to take the necessary action to declare a World Literacy 
Year as a concrete step in our common goal of achieving a Literate World by 
the Year.2006. a . * ! 

' Udaipur, India 

^ ^ Janury 11, 1982 
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7. Transfer of experience, plans and prospects 

nvents such us the International Seminar on Canfipaigrving for Literacy held in 
Udaipur, India during January 4-11. 1982 are meant to be both instructional 
and influential. Instructional aspects of workshops and seminars are some- 
what easier to plan and to get feedback on. The influence of such events, 
however, works in subtle and complex ways; and claims of influence, in behalf 
of a seminar suchf^s the Udaipur Seminar, are hard to make and sustain. 



Summative evaluation: * 

a mix of education and inspiration 

A summative evaluation of the seminar was conducted on the last day before 
departure. We let the participants speak: 



»Thank you for a very useful and mdst important event I have had the honor to attend. 
Thd program was perfect; all topics dealing with the problcm'of illiteracy were fully dis- 
cussed which is really excellent; it gives a chance for exchange of experience. We go 
back vyit^|i ftpew spirit of dedication to the fightagainst illiteracy. My report to the Coun- 
cil of Mmisiers shall be elaborate and revolutionary and create a new impetus among 
the ministries. Thanks.« ' 

»It surpassed my expectaUon. The Declaration will serve all those in volved in adult edu- 
cation and literacy to solicit commitment and allocation of funds for their programs,« 

»I think the seminar was useful to all, specially to those countries yet fighting against illit- 
eracy. Many experiences were learned and each of the participants now have a wide 
range of examples to make the best selection of ways, techniques and approaches, 
according to their own needs, interests and characteristics in the concrete social, and 
economic stage of development they are in, to run successful literacy campaigns and 
Jurther programs for adult education. I wish more time had been devoted to the case 
studies.« * 

»The Seminar wasT successful. It was well-organized and administered. The only prob- 
. lem I saw was that the time for deliberation in^each country study was too short. Details 
could not be discussed adequately. Of course, group discussions were held, which gave 
a better chdnce of discussion on eight case studies whereas the other papers were not 
adequately discussed. Technical details would have helped in learning the real expe- 
riences of other countries.« 
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1 ?hVsrlVi« SdtfcS^^^^^ .ulUblc environment (Sev« Mand.r, 
• ^ h Se ImJnKcJJe studlc.) weTe of very great value. These were use n Ih 
way that served the purpose - criUcal study and analysis - and, «hore ore were found 
of mucl! vS to all those both of similar political situations, as well as all others, by 
contrasting the various situations in our discussions. 

3 Te reslti^^^^^^ considered ofgreat value and will be of considerable impetus to 
ifiin nn our rolum and in our attempt to do literacy work. , 

4 Thrscminar ex«d,e, brought home consciousness that literacy is « "rio"' . 
Jrobfem and Should, therefore, be approached With concrete effort as part of a na- 
tional program and in the form pf a campaign. _ ...nmcance for me.« 

5. The seminar has been of a vcr]^ great value and of much signillcance lor mo.« 

„The exchange of experiences has had a hundred percent coverage Personally, I have 

?Jund the inf^nSat J discussion very useful. Hence for me the 

cess The organization and administration of the seminar has also been excellent.« 

„Well prepared basic document by Dr. Bhola but inadequle 
" ino thi. Seminor on the issues raised in the document. In general, the technical guidance 
Sse^^waspushed^othebackgro^ 

Inie wrthe mos? enlightening part of the deliberations. In terms of the log.st.es, the 
seminar was a well-organjzed affa.r.« 

'„lamoftheviewthatthisseminarhasbeenahugesu'ccess.Theplanningwasgoodand 
all discussioflfwere franlc.« 

,,This seminar has been a success because all countries were highly aPP^ci^'J;^ °^ 
content S renected interests of all countries, irrespect.ve of '^^"'"f^J^',* 
vio and enthusiasm that was demonstrated by P^^icipan^ and^hos^^^^^^^^ 
trated that the seminar has been a success not only .n accelerat.ng ttie fight aga.nst.ii.i 
etyiufinpSmigso 

. H- 

• »My views are: 

The content seemed relevant and appropnaie. ... .^un,, 

! Larticlrly iked the variations in methods in conducnpg the sein.nar espec.dly 
^ ^ KiS that member delegations sit together and pn^uce a aational statement 
of what they intend to do on getting back home. *Uf .»,»^s»<t 

(3) The lenght of the workshop was adequate and the part.c,pants were oLth^t 

(4) SKc^SJySlm 
nars.« 

; 0 TWsTontof the best seminars I have attended: most carefully planned, most ear- 
' to tike advantage of it without being afraid of be.ng pushed forward.« 
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»1 feel that the scmhiur was ((uito Hiiccossrul atui very intormativo in content. We have 
learnt not only from the case HiuiWcH but iVom country reports and exchanges. The' con- 
tents oftho seminar led to the tormulaUon ol very meaningful resolutions which I hope 
will stimuhite international commitment to the eradication fo the ilJitenicy.^ 

\ . ■ . 

»The senilnar was very valuable and informative. The seminar has helped lo clarify 
some of the concepts that were nol clear to some of us. The opportunity of interacting- 
. with other colleagues from dilferent social, cultural, historical and sociological milieux 
has added rich insights to the strategies we might adapt in our country.« 

»1 believe the seminar addressed itself to pertinent issues related to its theme and, con- 
sequently, achieved its objective of arousing interest and the spirit of rc-dedication to^ 
the cITort of fighting against illiteracy.^ 



The Impact of Udaipur Seminar: ' 
some direct, some circuitous connections 

As was indicated earlier, the influence of events such as the international 
Seminar on Campaigning for Literacy works through in subtle and complex 
ways. In correspondence with participants since the Seminar in January 1982, 
and in conversations with them in international meetings where we met again, 
it was indicated that since, and perhaps because ofUdaipur Seminar, the fol- 
lowing have been reported: 

1. Botswana's plans for a nationwide literacy'program are in full swing. 

2. Zimbabwe plans to take o(T in 1983 on a literacy campaign. 

3. Nigeria has started its literacy campaign as of 6 October 1982 

4. Malawi is to establish a National Council for Adult Eduaction. 

5. African ministers responsible for Education and Economic Planning, meet- 
ing in Harare, July 1982. put major emphasis on literacyas a vital vehicle for 
development. 

6. Sudan in reviewing its literacy program, established a new coordinating 
cour)cil: National Council for Adult Literacy. 

7. UIE, Hamburg pursued its commitment to literacy andpost-literacy in the 
Third Worid tftrough: ^ 

- Nairobi Seminar on learning strategies, August 1982 

- Plans for a seminar in Asia before the end of 1982 

- Plans for a seminar in Latin America in August 1983 



8. Kenya's review of Us udmlnlstrutlve procedures In lilerucy, September 1982. 

Three of the ttrllclpatlng countries - India, Botswana and Zambia - provided 
more dctallcftlatcmcnts' on the impact of the Udalpur Seminar on their 
country prognJrtis that should be of interest to readers of this report: 



India 

1 Before I describe thi VeclHc gains from the Uduipur Scminur for India, it in impor- 
' tant to iiigiiligiit c/rtain special ciiaructeristics of tiie Udaipur Seminar; 

a) Altiiougii tills /eminar was sponsored by voluntary agencies, tlie response Irom 
Government/was indeed very iieartening. Tiie participants were usually tiiose 
wiio iiad a iiand in decision-making in tiieir countries, 

b) Discussions in tiie Seminar enabled mmy participants to identify areas of de- 
ficiency in tlieir program, and if u program was to be launciied wliat type ol , 
/reparation would be needed, o r .u , . i 

o/lt provided excellent opportunities to analyze the programs of other countries 
and learn from each others experience. , ... , 

. d) An informal discussion revealed that many participants evaluated theirown pro- 

grams informally and either it gave them confidence that they were on the nght 
traclc or it provided a necessary corrective at the right moment. 
As far as India is concerned, we utilized this opportunity to provide (jxposure to several 
liey-level ofncers at the national and state levels to the various happenings in theTield 
of literacy. As a result of this experience the commitment of several key-level olTicers 
was deepened for literacy. Those ofTiccrs who had some doubts about the urgency of 
our prognim were converted in favor of the program. 

Nearly 20 senior ofTicers of state/central goverr*>ent and from voluntary agencies m 
India participated in this Seminar. Xfie Indian group in fact acted as a seminar wi hin 
the seminar to chalk out the futurf strategy of the literacy program in the country. 
It was for the first time that we looked at our own program in terms of future pnonues, 
aner the newly elected government took over the administration of the couritry. T^e 
Union Eduaction Minister and Chief Minister of a very important state in India made 
ofTicial statements about the importance of this program during the Seminar, thus, pro- 
viding an occasion to consolidate thinking for launching it in a systematic and big way 

Sndian Parliament discussed the Udaipur Seminar and its follow-up through a 
question by a member of the Pariiament. These discussions in 'he Parlmment provided 
the government another ppportunity to state its commitment to the Indian Adult Liter- 



l The statement on India was made by D.V. Sharma; on Botswana by Isafi Woto; and on Zam- 
bia by M.L. Imakandc, all participants of the Udiapur Seminar. 
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acy l»fo»mm, The i)bjcctlv«j» of the Uteruuy fimim of UUaipur und iu UccUmlion 
were pUc«d on Iho tublo of Iho I'tirllamentv 

Portion ofihc h««lc documeni, Cmimiinin^/uriUmiy, are helny IntnuUteU Into uth«r 
inUltin liinicuiiiKtfat and tu content b«ing widely dinneminAtcd Among middle-level 
worken. Similarly, the Udalpur UecUrtitlon has been imnsltited Into leveml Indian Inn* 
' |[uuge« and widely dUsomlnated through journaU and newstlettem of central and «tate 
,a$encieit. 

It ihould not be forgotten that India ha« 30 percent IHIterateii of the world and (he Udal* 
pur Seminar ha4 made a posltv« contribution (o the vtrengthening of adult education 
program in India. ^ 



BOTSWANA 

The Udaipur Seminar influenced the Hotaiwana Literacy program in important ways: 

1. The Minister of Education who attended the Seminar fater felt more committed to 
^ the program. 

2. The Minister tooli upon himself the resppnsibility to persuade the Directorate of 
Pcmonnel to release vacancies for literacy workem and to further make appoint^ 
ments with minimum delay. 

J. The Declaration of Udaipur created further motivation among the Botswana policy 
makers and implemehtors in that announcements were later made on wh(hi Dots' 
wana intends to get rid of illiteracy. 

4. Through the influence of the Minister, the Botswana Program has received popular- 
ity in the 'country through speeches by Members of Parliament durin|,their tours of 
the country. 

5. The Botswana Program presently enjoys the privilege of exentptions from budget 
cuts which have aHTected all government departments. It is further having the privi- 
lege of purchasing vehicles beyond the dictated ministerial ceilings. 



ZAMBIA 

The miyor advantage, the participants from Zambia gained from the Udaipur Seminar 
was the understanding that a campaign to reduce- illiteracy is possible even if the 
counUy may have little resources, if there is political will and commitment on the part of 
the workers. To this end the Department of Social Development in Zambia will mount 
a workshop on evaluation during 1983 between March and May, and this workshop will 
last ten days, and will be attended by stafTfrom the ministries and voluntary organiza- 
tions which have something to do with basic education. 

The purpose of the workshop will be to evaluate what should be contained in the Primer 
which will be used in the campaign. The content needed is one which will contain infor* 
mation which each ministry and organization which will take part in implementing the 
carnpajgn, feels is beneflcal to its extension activities. 
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now ih«» runJ* JO »he evaliwiion *ufbhop *. I N "w**" 
l)*iwrtm*in i»r Jiof wl Ik^lopmem will ii6»U wiui)ltani.y »nd aUtvuury lervke* iron 
DSl' by providiiw |'rofe»«.»f II S- HM* u. provia* »he nuUiaiH'^ the orii»m«« will 
iweU I'Lni «fe uoUemay u» amv*iw a m**»ii>« *'» lo«k into Ihe pf*|wr«»ory 



Utklpur whiilf 
Somt /Ulurf hopes and plans 

Irrcspcclivc of other clttlms>ttde in bclwlf of ihe Inlertwlonal Seminar on 
Cttmpaigning for Litcrucy. on^hii»» can be stated with absolute certitude, The 
UUttlpurScminttr was not an Isolated, idiosyncratic event. It had botha history, 
and a future It built on what hat gone before and there are considerable hopes 
and plans built upon it for the immediate future. The Udaipur Seminar is thus 
an important rung in the ladder for the promotion of univerjal literacy;. 
An international seminar on the subject of organization and evaluation of liter- 
acy campaigns is already planned by the International Institute for Educa- 
tional Planning of Uncsco to be held in Madras. India during December. 1982. 
This III:P seminar will take in view the Unesco/ICAU study. CampaignlngM 
I iteraiy as well as on the deliberations of the Udaipur Seminar. .: 
The CJcnnan f-oundution for International Development (DSl'.) has plahtlcd 
un International .Seminar on ^Cooperating for Literacy*. durmg Octobcr 
16-20 1983. in Wc^t Berlin, to review systematically the experience of partici- 
pating countries with new campaigns for literacy in Asia and Afria; and to 
develop furrtcr strategics for literacy promotion world-wide, within the 
framework®? tested theory and successful practice. 
There arc hopes that seminars on the subject of campaigning for literacy will 
be possible for the French-speaking and Spanish-speaking countnes; that 
there will be further dialog on the organization and evaluationof literacy cam- 
paigns- and that literacy seminari and conferences on special themes (such as 
materials production, training, post-literacy) will pay special attention to »litcr- 
acy by campaigns.« 

International cooperation in literacy promotion 

The Udaipur Scmiar repeatedly pointed to the need for solidartity among 
nations- the literate and the prc-litcratc. the rich and the poor - if illiteracy was 
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lo N fully tinil flitrtlly cmtliv*4lea fr<mi ihc glnb^, The rich n«ilonii who wre aUo 
lii^fttli? CiHilil whrtlknu^ ttml ifupif«j ih<e iMxir iimt ih^ m\m\^. Thoy couUI 
Kervfj M!i inotl^U, ttntl by urauniiinn tpnferciucs, neminttr^ wnU m^^flingn coulU 
coniinuc ami expand Ih^ ilmlog anil ihe exchange q| ej^perience, Again, the 
liicmie m\km who iif^?alM> rich coulil tmoMcr to ih^e poor some nuichnef?a<?<J 
nenouaci luch u% paper, prinMng equipine rw. nu)lori/<U v<?hldes. ttuUio-viiiiml 
equipincnt, broadi:M?illng i)iciim% anU, in »on)e m^^, starl-up fund?* to 
emhrtrk ujnm tm%% VMn^iwIgnn. 

Uoc«co in ii* Draft Medium Term l*lan for 1984-89 haslonunillcd lucif lo ihe 
inicnsincaiion of Ihc ilrugglc againsl illUcracy and has called upon the Intcnw- 
tional community to work together toward the tot^l eradication of initeracy. 
The (icmtan Foundation for IntcrnailtrfRtI Development on its part wjll con- 
tinue at one level to promote the dialog among literacy planncw and worker* 
the world over so that responsive strategics may be developed to suit the histo- 
rical moment, and successes and failures be syslcmatic4illy reviewed, At an- 
other level, the DSl; will continue regional and national tmining seminars in 
Hnglish'spcMking Africa so that those who are engaged in the dimcult task of 
literacy pn>motion may do a little better and draw greater satisfaction fmm 
what they are doing. 
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Appendix A 

P«ilici()atjng orgHniwtiions 



«tlh IN Mil M ffUlm«| MviM^d IM ^S4W»I KfUvUi^ «>|(i#fiH«A| MUf^ |»MMitllf* 

aiHMii«^« lilt* MiMWry rviwIioA liii^n (K# n>m««04l Mf r<4«ifti Ui»m4» U^hm»^ i^^^ut^^j 
Alii, «Ai| t4Mfl Am«fH4 J 

iUhiU rfum 111) toi*ftin#» iif IM I Hif»l WuiW ki m 4ii «»«:H4fl#« ^ii^iii Ami 

M^fUi* vn pmNi^au iml «i^u ui mmmuosud 4cvek>|M«i^iii 01 urntu^ i4v#Ai^ UiUUH^ r«ji«>i 

^#fll («» likflf pipi$nihMk^ / 
. vi»4tf«i»4w««. m««unK%, »rni^^i4, icmtiiluik>n« «chI wmt*, imuii/uM 

•ml ;js / 

In #viOi>Uf^v* «ftilh il»«-4#vfkipm«ft< tomfpl wf Ih* <i«inun r^«fiU Oot*ff*w*m (M 4f««i tif 

ing 44^«lo(>m(m of ♦t>fi- «mift>Hfit#fti ctfitnt^ «duc«iHm t>^trfni, «iiU tifiAfidiai iiwl 

Th« «wAr«i)<«s Ih4i IN t<lw;«i<ofi tnUm of* «o4>niiy muM b< »l*tnt*l to iU mkuI. <«.t»fVomic, »mS 

to gt«r ihtir «:vffi^ut« rnort ck^cly lo rnyinotimrnul tnU Utvcio^mem QbfeKU^t% th* i^mA. 
cjfHe » hKh ih< Cicfnun TcUmJ {iovtmrnc ni »imbui« lo r<luc*Um ♦ml Hi*fk« »iOU« iht 

lh< |>5F. F(lu4.«l*on, Svicfue »ncJ UiKumcnuuun C > «l«f ftKut prtmrtp^Ity an i*« ♦f«4<» rumcty. 

- h«»it »n Ktuwl tna oui of Khix>l «*j«u»iH)ft. abtne «U m ihe fuml a/e^* of iub"S^«h«f«n Afiu*, 

" umvmiiirt «q4 KtenuHc rcic4n:h 

W«hin lhe« 1*0 Held* Ihc CcnUf undemket Ihc foUowini Utit 

• ifar\*ff r of AiUpie^ Ifihnigueiof «AlucjiioiuJ pUnmng «n<l rUiKjUoiut m*ru#emcnu in p*rt4vu^ 
Ur in th« sphere of h«»ic etluuimn curriculum de^elupmeni *nd rvtlujikin, 

- detcJopmcni of mitilutionjil inrniuru<turf » itxjv* tU m ih« ividemn: and tci^nura wU>n, bxhX 
' coHet ikon tnd iotly^u of d^KunienUnr nutrrwi) on rdutrjUoful ritfumt 4Ad dtytkypmtnx of 

Ihe Kicnvev 

In punuit dfihete timt the DST Idycaiion. S<tciK«, and Doiumenuiion Center orfumie* lem^ 
cun. iludy loim, conference!, and lninm| courti. »orlinf Ihereby in coopention %Jih %p«iM- 
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fcspoiwlblllllcji by an AH»(»clulo..SccreUiry.acneruI, Chris Duke of Austrialiu. Julius Nyerere, Pre- 
sident of tho Republic ofTunzunia was (ho llriitllonurary President; since 1981, this role is undeftii- 
ken by Luiif Echeverria, amun activoin issues of intornutional development andformer president 
of Mexico. Malcolm Adiseshiah of Indiaguided the ICAE as President for six years and was suc- 
ceeded by Robert Gardiner of Ghana, 



Aims and Objects - • , ' 

AscSpt out in its Constitution, the aims and objects of the Council focus on the importance of the 
learning of adults in a variety of forms and dimensions, seen in relation to the healthy growth and 
development of individuals, communities and societies. As the expression of the principles of " 
adult education, the ICAE is a means of helping individuals and groups to gain the kinds of know- 
ledge, sicills and^competencies they need to participate more fully in achieving a more just and 
equitable ec(^nomic, social and cultural development, a development that is^truly human-centered. 
In caj^ryingtljis out, the ICAE works for the implenientationofthe UNESCO Recommeri^^^ 
the Development of Adult Education. ' . , ' , , 

Equally central is the Council as a means of enhancing international understanding and^ world 
peace. Since the organization operates as a partnership of colleagues from all compass points of the 
world -North and South, East and West - it offers an international forum for dtbate and dialogue ' 
ttboufliow ihe experiences and achievements of adult education can contribute to the alleviation 
pf the critical issues that limit the lives ofmost people of the world, particularly the persistence of 
entrenched poverty and its resulting exploitation and inequities. • 
' A major aim of members of the ICAE is to improJfeuQd strengthen the indigenous capacity ofadult 
education as a coherent force within a country, and oThmcUfioners, through the building of effec- 
tive national associations ofadult education. This »capacrt^building« effort is the central program 
of the Cou ncil. In this way, men and women within a country can be recruited, trained and support- 
ed to be the kirtd ofadult educators who workarjd serve theactual needsoftheir people, ^rongand 
cooperative associations, with practitioners in the forefront, can ensure the ongoing pr^nhnion, 
development and coordination ofadult education, of human and material resotirces, and of more 
active liaison with those wbrkirig in other sectors, such as agriculture, health, literacy, employment^, * 
skill development, the advancement of women, and training and research. 
From work at the national and Ibcal level COiiies the further coordination and sharing that can take - 
place at the regional leveU Th'.e. growthjti iiVtioftal assirt)rations, from some 26 in 1973 to over 60 in 
1981, bas contributed to the strengthehingbfreflona I associations (^Africa, Europe, Asia and the 
Pacific, and the creation of'new regional bodieMor the Caribbean, Latin America and the Arab , 
region. \ 



Structure of the ICAE 

The aims of the ICAE are translated into action through its members which aretheCpuncil. Mem- 
ber assocations are those that have a capacity td be truly national/regional in scope and fange of 

. activities. i . .> 

The ICAE does nothayeanindividualmembershipbase.lt encourages practitioners to beactiVein 
their own organizations or, if no national association exists, to work with others to bring, si^ch z^ 

,>bddy into existence; / . "i* 

But^ whether or not an adult educator belongs to an association, he or she takes part in regional and 
international activities through Netw6rk^Q{ colleagues who come together in an informal way ; 
arou nd a particular (^pic or issue. Nety^p^ks have . 
spontaneous way a|jd often as the resuft of people meeting at international and/or regional semi-, 
nars^. Networks a)-^i>c)usters« of people with specific common iterests who want tagettogether and * 




-mm- 




to share Idcu. uml cxpcrichccH, It U from the uctiv sni ol tho.c ^^'f^^\^^'J''^^^^^ 
many ICAUprograni. and PNccts li«vc emerged; (flr cxiimpk. pa^ 
development, primary health care and popular theatre. Ihe P»[»»^'^P»t;>ry ^^/"^^^^^ 
developed, over some three to four years, into autonomous regional »tcams« which try to mtm 
Internationally at least once a year. . . - . , . . ... „ «f ,u^ rr»iincll' thr 

There arc three major and elected bodies that control the an^irs and activities ol the tounui. int 
Cieneral Assembly, the Executive Conjmitlc. and the, Bureau of oni^^crs. ^^^^^.^.^^^...^^ 

1. The (Icnerat Assembly \^ the gathering of the crrtire membership for P^^^^^^^^ 
tion, evaluation and delineation ofthe bf\)ad lines of policy. Hach 

sented by one delegate. The General Assc*tnbly convenes once with n a W^^^^ 

2. ^het:xevuUveCommUlce\^r^^, responsible governing body accounUiblc ^""'^J^^^^^^^^^ 

hiv and elected to It fora three-year term. The Committee comprises nlne»ordlnury«memDerb 
le^tedbyteGe^ 

ed by the accepted regions of the Council; the elected President, i^jn^^^'"^^ ''^^^^^^^^^^^^ Z 
Vice-Presidents, and the Treasurer. The Committee appoints the Secretary-Qeneral-onhe 
Council. It convenes at Intervals no longer than one year's duration. , ; 

3. r/i^* WimiM is the collectivcVouP. of OlT'^c" ""!^^^*^ Secretary-General. 



The f CAE in Aalon 



'For readers a helpful way to know more about the Int(miationalSs;ncil for Adult Education and 
'initiatives in many parts'of the world is through the regional mem^ associations: 



AKRICA 

ARAB 
REGION 

ASIA& 
SOUTH' 
PACIFIC 



CARIBBEAN 



EUROPE 

LATIN 
AMERICA 




Jrobi, Kenya; Execu- 



African/Adult Education Association. PO BOX 50768 
live Secretary: Edward UJ^zen ^ 

Arab Educational. Cultural and 'ScientiHc Ofia^lf^^lj^^^*^^^^ 
Mohammed V. Street. Tunis. Tunisia; Director: Dr. Mohj^ijEl-Dine^aDcr 

General Secretary: Dr. Chris Duke, PO Box 1225.,Canberra, ACT.ibQl Australia 

Sub-regions and Officers ^ oj k>i«,« 

South Asia: A. T. Ariyaratne. Sarvodaya Shramadana. Rawatawattee Rd., Mora- 

Ea^^t Sour*^^^^ Asia;'Prof. Jong-Gon Hwang. Korean Association o| Adult 
dnd Youth Education; c/o Graduate Center. Keimyung University, Daegu 634, 
Republic of Kdrei\ / 

South Pacific: Manasa Lasaro. Box 228. Suva. Fiji . 
Caribbean Regional Council for Adult Education, c/o'Extra-Muml Unit, Uni- 
versity of the West Indies. St. Augustine. Trinidad and Tobago; Secretary and 
Executive Officer: Esmond Ramesar 

European Bureau of Adult Education, Postbus 367 3800 AJ Amersfoort, The 
Netherlands; Director: W. Bax . 
Consejo de Educaci6n de Adultos de America Latina c/o PIIE, Casilla 6257. 
Correo 22. Santiago, Chile; Regional Secr'etary:,Francisco Vio Grossi. 



ICAH Pmgriim ml ProJccI Coordin«tors 



The follovylng gives names and addresses of coordlnalors of the nnUor programs of llie Council; 



Adult tUluaation and IWact 

Helena Kokkoncn, Finnish Association 

of Adult Education Assucatlons 

HeiUilahdonluitu 8</^>2l 

00180 Helsinki 18. Filluml 



Primary Heaith Care 
' Rejesh Tandon 
A-2/I72 Stffdarjang Enclave, 
New Delhi, India 110029 



Convergence 
Margaret Gayfer, Editor 
29 Prince Arthur Avenue 
' Toronto, Canada M5R IB2 



The f^ew Technologies » 
Paul Bdlanger, Directeur-Gindral 
Institut Canadien d'Hducation des 
. Adultes 

^ 506 est rue Ste-Catherinc 
Montreal, Qudbec, Canada H2L 2C7 
- and - 

Arthur Stock, Director, 
National institute of Adult Education 
"l9BDe Montfort Street 
Leicester, U.K. LEI 7 GE 



Comparative Study of Socio-Economic 
Determinants of Adult Education * 
Budd L. Hall, ICAE 
29 Prince Arthur Avenue 
Toronto, Canada M5R IB2 



Women's Program 
Margaret Gayfer, ICAE 
29 Prince Arthur Avenue 
Toronto, Canada M5R IB 2 

Ci\lna Cooperation t*rq/ect 
Chris Duke, Box 1225 
Canberra City, 2601 Aulralia 

Education and the Older Adult 
Dorothy Thomas, Box 243 
Alexandria, VI, USA 22314 

Participatory Research 

There are regional tet^ms in Africa, Latin 

America, Europe, Caribbean, Asia, North 

America! 

Intematinal coordination; * 
Rejesh Tandon 

Asian Society for Participatory Research 
A-2/172 Safdarjang Enclave 
New Delhi, India 110029 

Adult Education in Support of Indigenous 
Peoples 

Liz Sommerlad, 56 Wybalena Grove Cook, 
ACT, 2614 Australia 

Popular Culture 
Ross Kidd, c/o ICAE 
29 Prince Arthur Avenue 
Toronto, Canada M5R IB2 

Literacy Campaigns/ 

Radio Learning Groups 

Yusuf Kassam, ICAE Program Officer 

29 Prince Arthur Avenue 

Toronto, Canada M5R IB2 



In summary, the International Council for Adult Education is the major hon-govemmental body 
working on a world-wide basis in the field of education. Itstarted in 1973 in response to the need for 
a cooperative network of mutual support. It comprises over 70 national and regional adult educa- 
tion associations in all parts of the world. East and West, North and South. In the United States, 
the Coalition of Adult Ed^ication Organizations and the American Association of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education are members. 

The central^ activities of the ICAE are research, information exchange, training and advocacy, 
through internationat'semlnars, comparative studies in various topics,, the publication of Conv^r- 
^fncf and of occasional p^dpers and reports.! 
.1 

1 Material contributed by Margaret Gayfer, Editor, Cowf/gfwe. 
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A{3) .Suva Maiulir ( Tlie Templo of Service) 



with Iho comprehcnslce ulm ol'^und development. Sovu Miimllr li conniiilleil t() |.rom()te lllcr- 
iicy among tlic Ucprivcd und undorprlvilcdiied «ttlon» ol the.pcople ol iU)Uthorn Kniaslliiin, Iiuliii. 
Scvu Miindir itiirtcd ill lllcrucy work In l%'> hy opening 30 centers In u Community Ocve opmcn 
lllock. north ofUdalpur fity, With tlie mciigcr resource* ut htind. the work continued with u sp m 
„r d«dlc«tion, Soon the Clovernmcnl of R.ija»thun recog.>l/cd the work and g«vc h«v« f^^imdlr he 
respon.lhlllly to run «) centers under the |-iirniers' l''unctionul I.ltcnicy I'rogrum. Keeping the 
ohiectivcs oflhls project in mind. It was Iclt Ihut there ma ii need to adapt the govcrnnienl program. 
I hough in the project budget there *ere no provisions to keep an agriculture expert on Jho stall. 
Sevu Mundir found other resources to get a person on our team to provide technical ''n"w'«'lie 
input as well a. on-the-spot advice to the farmer-learners of the literacy centers. It was also felt that 
literacy primers as well as other ijiaterials used were too general, nmt^ot directly useful lor the 
leuroers of this area. A primer as well as other related print and visual materials were prepared. The 
materials were prepared on the basis of the problems of southern KiOasthan. As the ProJ^t wa!' 
KoinK on. there was no way of testing the comparative eOectivencss of the materials, hence this 
material was used in the project and an experimental literacy project was submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India at the sanw time. The objective of this experimental project was to lest the Primer 
materials prepared by Seva Mandir as well as to study several aspects of the organization ofan adult 
education program in the rural areas. This experimental project was conducted in Kherwara which 
is a tribal lllock, with nearly 80% of its population being tribal, learnings from this project were 
very useful for Seva Mandir's further work In the area of material production, planning andorgam- 
zation of literacy projects. Research was also seen to be a component of learn ng In adult educu- 
tion During this project, another primer was produced for tlie Farmers Functional Literacy Pro- 
gTm wTthe help of two agriculture experts from the University of Uda.pur. This primer was 
adopted by Government of Rajasthan for their functional literacy projects for farmers all over the 

n is a known fact that to sustain the Interest of the learners, an elTective follow-up program is need- 
ed which uses their skilk of readingnnd writing. Hence, a Mobile Library Project la""^hed m 
the project area of IJdaipur District. Mobile Libraries have been operated by a van or by cycle, bu 
he use of motor-cycles in this hilly terrain was a unique feature of this project, By th.s method .t 
was easy to reach large numbers of learners and readers in a short time. It was operated in 86 vil- 
lages and served nearly 4.000 people of the area. Reading interests were also tested fronv^e to 
time and the books were procured on the basis of the interests indicated by readers. This program 
effort was continued for three years with the help of the Government of ndia. It is mteresting to 
mention here that still 40 village library centers are operated by the people on a vo unUinr basis 
Another interesting follow-up program was the Peer Group Project. It was «"*^''8'=d'ha a"" 
ing 1 teracy centers, there were a number of people who were still wanting bo be as ociated with an 
adult education center. The groups were interested in commuing the larger interest of comprehen- 
sive all round development of their villages. Using the peergroup learning process, several activi- 
ties in the area of social and economic development were organized through the members of peer 
groups The project was a successful approach to education for development. It provided an inte- 
resting way to integrate physical development as well as people development P™8;''™- 
Seva Mandir's involvemem with the poor people of this area raised many questions. Through aduu 

education programs, many of the very poor people of this area still had not been reached Mo t of 
the people who had come to the programs were middle-level or small farmers. The emphasis on 
new agrkulture had attracted only those who had farm land as well as some source of"m^.\l 
was realized that involvement with the very poor means not only providing them with literacy, or 
even vocational skills, but also the requirement to raise their consciousness so that they can br?ak 
the vicious circle of poverty, ignorance and illiteracy. Hence, the new program of Seva Mandir 
aunched undenhe National Adult Education Program was based on three objectives. These we 
literacy, functionality and consciousness-raising. It was felt that there isa need 'o;.e-o"^"''heSeva 
Mandir workers so they themselves can develop consciousness and understanding of these poor 
rural communities. i 
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1 milling progruiiti were evolved h>f iMOjoeiuHWen, supervij»or> <h well lefahcr* keeping In 
rnnul iho ahuvc ohjeciivev Also elluih were iMiidt? lo rouch ihu punr tonirnunilie^ cveniluuigh ii 
watddlUuUloreueh sucheonunuiiines due to the non avnilahilKyol phyiinil hiVlliliev IheuduM 
eiliH alum leani worked on iho lilcraey nkilK ol thc l»?arneri al the centers, and ulso invidvcd thcni- 
lelvei in evolving u through which the learncrn could nndcrMand their own reality. Some 

o| iheu? NcssKMis wVre ahlc tt> start the hasic process of thinking and analyzing il^e reason forpovj^r- 
ly ui the aduli education centers, Sonie ol these i enters took up issues which alVccted tho whcdo 
nelghhoihood. I hese issuehased learning grou|>s evolved many plans which hcl|)ed the loialconi' 
niinnly I hough these plans were smalt, they started a |)roce^s among many gnmps lo learn the 
teclmniucs of proMem soWmg Some ol these issues were; getting a hus-stop lor the village or post* 
l>ox lor the cmnmuniiy, or a pul>lic wril. or proper wages on road side work, etc, etc. One ol iho 
niieresiing results (d this upproiich was the creaiion ol small credd unions. I heso credit unions pro- 
vided noi only a source ol numey Ibr their economic needs, hui the getting logeihcr tor credit union 
meetmgs gave people the time and opportunity to think of social, coltoral as well as pcditical issuos. 
riirse credit unions provide a framework for imgoing group action for rural development in the vil- 
lages. 

1 )uring its I2.ycar history, Scva Mandir has done some signilicant work in the area of adult educa- 
tit»n. New Irchniwues lor training all levels id workers in this Held have been developed. These 
training techniijues have been used for SevaAlandir workers avwell as many people Irom other 
organizations anti institutions, on their request. An international training seminar held as prepara- 
tory to the National Adult l-ducation IVograrn was hosted by Sevij Mandir. The end result of this 
seimrjar was a hook on trai^ning that is used all over the country. 

Also, hooks, prinjers, charts were created with the help of agricidture and other scientists, so thai 
knowledge tan be e.Kicndcd lo the rural masses. Research in adutt education has been done which 
has helped in organizing both tdd and new programs as well as by providing systematic kiu^wledgc 
which has l>een used in producing useful materials for rural learners. 

Many regional, national as well as international seminars for adult education were organized so 
that people could exchange their ex|)erieiKes and learn from each tJther. In recognition id* the 
etVorts in the promotion of literacy programs in the backward tribal areas ijfMdaipur District. Seva 
Mandir has been awarded the NADIi/ni-DA K. KKUrSKYA horioralite mention for 1»>77 by the 
United Nations Scientific and Cultural Organisation. Paris. 

In summary. Seva Mandir has found adult education to be a useful medium for beginning the 
process of integrated rural development. Poople si Iting.togethcr regularly, lo learn literacy skills, to 
gain agriculture knowledge, to run a reading center, to deposit funds for small credit union, inevi- 
tably lead to the identilication of other problems, and ihe formulation of plans to deal with them. 
Adult liducation and Literacy, started people on to thinking together, planning together, wiirking 
together for social and economic reconstruction of their communities. 
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Appendix U 
Program 



Mondity, 4 Januafy l^i 

n ma m. - 12:30 p m. Opening of the Seminar 

Or. Mohan Sinhtt Mchu, Pre»ldcnt. Seva Mandlr. Udalpur/Jn^^^^^ 
nr. Malcolm AdUe$hlfth. U\\ C^irman of the Seminar; Chairman. 
Madras ln>tituto of Dovelopmeni Studlei. Madra«/lndla 

fhell^n. MiiThelU Kaul. Minister of Sutb fur f^/"!*^^^ 
of Education and Culture. Government of India, New Pelhi/lndia 

The Hon. Mr. Shiva Charan Mathur. Chief Minister, dovcmmenl of 
Rajasthan, Udaipur/lndia . 
Astatemeni on behalf qfthf Intrmattonal Council for Aduit Education 

Orjludd liatt. Sccrctary-Oencral. International Council, for Adult 
Education. Toronto/Canada 

A statement on behalf the German Foundation for International Ofvt^ 

hpment (OSE) ,^ . r.i. r^^^^^ 

Rudolf Binding, M. P. Member ofthe Board of Truitccs of the Ocrnian 

Foundation for International Development, Bonn/FRO 

) p Refreshments 

01:30 p.m. Lunch 
02 30i>m - 04:30 p.m. Introduction of Participants ^„ . 
^ Seminar Objectives and'OuUine of Procedures 

Indroduction to the Unesco/ICAE study. Campalgnlnn for literacy, by 
Prof. U.S. Bhola 
04 30 p.m. - 06:00 p.m. ReccpUon at Seva Mandir 
60:30 p.m. - 08:00 P.m. Steering Committee Meeting 



I2:J0^P 



Tuesday, 5 January J982 

09 00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. PresenUtion of Case Studies: Tanzania 

Presenter: Z. J. Mpogolo ,i /ii-Ac> 

. Discussants: Gudeta Mammo (Ethiopia) and Budd Hall (ICAE) 

iimim - i^Wom Working Groups on the Tanzanlan Case Study . • ^ . 
U.OOa.m. 12.30 p.m. p^^.^.^p^^^^breaWfntofivegfbups.Eachgroup^^ 
rapporteur.to present a report covering: 

1. Clarification of issue?, and ideas ansmg from the Case mu ay 

2. Major lessons learned, and .• 
. 3. ApplicaUoh of lessons learned to different national situations 

02 30 p.m. - 04:00 p.m. Presentation of Case Studies: Cuba- 
Presenter; Garcia Gutierrez 

Discussants: Paul Mhaiki (Uncsco) and Valerie Miller (Nicaragua) 
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iM Hi |» Ml - OS i) i» ni 
(i6iM),M,i «0? i<)pm 



i'tlm Show on l iti^rti^y ('dMipdigni 



Wit) A M. 



li H) p m 
CM U) p m 



tM ,k)pin «OV,H)ptn 



05 .K)p ni, 
()6 X) p n). 
of .H)pm, 



(ViU) p m 
07.)0pm 



riVvtfiiUtion o( SiuUiei Vtct N41M miu) Hurm<i 

\*tf%ttm% lh«llon MifiuurolSui^.Mr lloTnu, MiniitfyoMHlu^ 

Working (ifoupi ofi Victlmin^itf «na tlurin««« C*ri«0 NUiUii^i 
OriMni/4tiuii mmU AUinini^irMlioiM)! t.«rttif ScmIv liunicy Programs 
l*r<;^«nur«; Anil llorUiti. Mi Arirc Kulun tind John l)4tvi«« 
DiH'UMion QfMh$An\mm «nJ AdnunlMrwUon ol l.nrie .Sciil^ IJi^r- 
iivy ProgranuM 
Steering Conimitlcd Meeting 
('li«)i«ivttt InUtiin n^nici 
Omncr at Nehru t'nU hIanJ 



II (X)a ni. 

Oi:3()p,m 



U .H) p.nv 
<(H«) p m 



05:3() p m. - 06 00 p m. 
()6;.'K)p m - 07:.M) pm. 



, IMenury Seixion r 
l*rc9enuition of Group Heporu 
Prwenution of Group Reports continued 

(iroupi reconstiiuted us Nalionut Teunu to cUhorate notes Ibf local 
level action with ftKus on. 

\. The cnjcUl iiisuci faceU by each country on Ihe mttionut literacy 

ncenc, and 
2. I.eiiom Ie4rncd from the Seminar 
Steering Committee Meeting * 
Visit to Tolklorc Musfl^jK^ 



09 00 a.m. .10:30 p.m. 
1100 a.m. - 12:30 p m, 
02:30 p.m. - (M:00 p.m. 



30 p m. 
30 p.m. 



05:30 p,m. 
06:00 p.m. 



00 p.m. -07:30 p.m. 



National Teams continue working in groups 
National Teams continue working in groups 
Presentation ofTcflm Reports in Plenary 

- Sierra Leone 
~ Thailand 

- Ethiopia 

- Nigeria 

- Sudan 

Presentation of Team Reports in Plenary continue 
Steering Committee Meeting 
I'ilm Show on Literacy Campaigns 



^atitrday,^ 9 January I9S2 

09:QO a.m. - 10:30 a n). Presentation of Team ReporU in Plenary 

. . - India . • 

- Kenya 
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if) U) d m Ul IN) p m S»gl»l »t^i|iU I MUf ul I lil»«i|nif 



ifi iV a in ^ 10 Ml n» rrc.f nuuon and Dihw^mcm i»f I Mu!Hig>; and adi»pti<m of »The Dtf^ 

tltualion o( IMiOpvuH 
1 1 ii) A m ill W) p in A I ook AlK»*a Action* Ul I olliJ^F 

C lo'iiuc of Ih* Scnniwr 



J 
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Appendix C 

tist of participants 

I. Case Stuily AuihorVrouniry SpccUliMs 



U Km Hymi 

AMiiUnt OiviMoniii tduc^tiuiul ortU^r 

(Inipmion) 
KiAgoon Divition 

Minitiry uf I'Juution 



5 C'hi«f uf l>#jMirtnicni 

Insiluto Cemr«t Cit ncin* l*eU4«o|icai 

UeCub« 
MiniitcMo (Je fducttcion 

Somatia 

X Ahdi lleybe Umi 
Dircdor 

Dcpurimem of Non-1* ormal.tducaiion 
Nftnittry of l^ducalUm 

Tanzania 

A. /jikiiyo j. Nfpogolo 

Director or Adult l;ducation 
Ministry ofNiittonal Education 
IVO. Box 9121 
Oar ei Salaam 

Vietnam 

5. Ho True 

Vice Minister of liducation 
Ministry or Hducation 
21 Le Thanh Tong 
Hanio " 



III Xon 
OifCi'lor 

l)<piinm«ni of Adult t^duutlon 
MinUtfy of IfduvMtiun 
m Tr«n gu«ihi Ih4i 
■ llania 
L« N»ng An^' 
Otiputy 

D€p*nincnt of Intcriwtioiuil Coopeni' 

lion / 
Miniitry off I'.duc^tion 
21 l^TNjihTann 
Han6f j 

Nguyen Phuong Suu 
TraniUtdr ' 
Ministry/of EdqcAtion 
14, Le Thanh Tung 

Hanoi / 



Country Teams 



BapHladtih ♦ 

Mauliina Abdul Mannun 
Miniiter ofStdte for {Education 
Government of the People's Republic of 

Bangladesh 
Oaaa 

. A K M. Iledayetui lluq 
A dd itio naLStcwury 
Ministry of Educahon 
Oaara \ 
, Anwar llossain nx 
Deputy Chief (Planning) 
Ministry of Education 
Daix'a 
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Ministry or i au^ituiM 
|j M\ I* W.)Ui 

\M 

i)*t)#eimeni of N»n l oftiul I tliuMlutn 

Adutl tUIUrtUon Of j«Hm«n» 
MirtUify of I ducmUw 
P O Bo* 49)t 

16 Uirm« lUyouh 
Head 

bi«Unc« liduution Division 
Adult llducaliun l)«p«rimcni 
Mimtiry of I ducalion 
HO liiix 4921 

I? MitU Sbtm 

Rur«l Adull lidUMliqn PUnnm* »nd 

Pnnwrnmini OIT^cer 
Adult Kducmion l)cp«ftmcnl 
. P.O. Box 4921 
AMs Abeba 



IndiaVartiapanu 

18. S. RaTOamoorthi 

Joint ^fcUry ' 

Ministry of Eduoitlbn and Culmrc 

Stw Delhi - UOOOi 
19 D V. Sharma 

Joint Director 

Directorate of Adult Education 
H Community Cenue 
Basant tok, Vawm Vthar 
Sfw Delhi - JI(X)5? 



Uovfinmeni Ml Mih4f 

J) HB MuNnty 
DMfUOf 

•llUt<l KfiOUK* ( *nir? r*if Adull vm\i 
Uon 

pt> Ho» I? ^. 



2^ Bhag^an 

Director 

Dcixrtmtnt tif C'Mmmumty C'«fltrf» and 

AduU I'ducaUon 
RahaMtwn Vidyatxeth 
Pfttta^inaiMr 

}y p K. ShuMa 

Adauional Director of l';duvat(on(AduM 

DUHtorati for AduU Pducauon 
7RUalit>a»h 

;4 R H iambhuU 

Director of Eduction (AduU Education) 
Oovemmem of NUharaihtia 
17. Dr. Amb«dlur Road 

35 C N V Subb*Reddy 

mwlor of Adult Education 
Government of Andhni Pradeih 
Sriru^ar Colony 

Hydtmbad 5m:». Andhm l^dt$h 
26 Dr. N.A. Anuri 
Joint Director 

Directoretfl of Adult Education 
)4, Community Centre 
Baiant Lok. Vaunt Vihar 
Sfw Delhi - 110057 

27. Dr. Aiha Dixit (Mi) 
AnisUnt Director 
Department of Adull Education 
Rjyailhan Univenity 

Jaipur - J0:ON, Ri^lhan 

28. Shib Chandra Dutu 
Vice President 

Indian AduU Education Association 
17 B. Indraprastha Marg 

Sew Delhi - UOOOI 
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tWj|4tM*4(iUA (AMI 

Hi S4^t\ Him Al /4ai| 



AMUUfM MitlUttff 

Miliuiry of 1 uliur* ^nU Sikidl Sifiviv?^ 



AkM#^u||iUf| at %un% I #4itk« 

PfV9iU«nt uf lh« "iitfiM I A^uil I4u-v, 
i4iHm A»»iHi4lUifi 1^1 At A| 

if I iuimui» ^ 

A Jail t JuAiiufi A«HKi4UoniH( At A) 
Mtntitrv of I Uuv4Uon irnj tni(m<.Uon 

i*c> m>«i i5a 



y\ V«kne MUUf (Mo 
Ap*U4l Adviuif 



M Pmf J O OgunUde 
Dircvtof 

ConUnUing Fducjuon CcnUc 
Unjvcnuy of L*io\ 

l?erm*neni Addrt«i 

pxy Hot \m_ 

Untlai PO AkoU 

Y«t>4 



1** Khunytng Art* KulUrt (Ml ) 
pircvtoKicnefAl 

IUi4d4mno«n Avenue 

40 Stnong Sinurvi^uih 

t ducaUofuf PUnnini Divtiton 
Office of the t*nmc MtnAtcr * 
Sulihulhai Rci^d 
Bangkok's 

41 Sunthurn Sutunthat 
Deputy DtfCvU^r Oenen! 
I)cp4fimcMt of Non I omul I duwhun 
Miniitry of t!duc4Uon 
R4j4djmnt>cn Avenue 

BantkoK'S 
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4^ III |l4»i»i4u M lUf^ 
AUU4i| H4(i 

1*11 iM» itfe^ 

|)i«t«4UH lit 



4t tkMik^i »*mftH|U M 

4ft Hf V«{|^wi*^ M*#fy HMita»4«wUi 

4? i Uuh Vi»t|l 



III. Resource Persons 



4il Anil tkjrdu 
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Appendix Eh/, 
Medals and Citations 



Tho Supreme Council which has emerged as C 

(u) Ihc NutiQnal Instrument for the ifaq literacy campaign, 

(b) the regional focus us ARLO headquarters for the Arab literacy campaigns, 

(c) the &awth-;goulh cbopcration agency In literacy embodied in this ceremony, 

(t^) ^^'rf'UgB^***?""' stimulus agency Joining USSR, US,,und Japan In awarding the UNESCO- 

'Jrao^fmcy Prize, und 
(e) the h05t-to;bc of;the 1983 IC All meeting 

A^tmh • . 

■ ■ /- ■ ^ : ^ 

U) the Gold Medal to 5j^j^fl/ii//r, India, for its meritorious service to literacy In the Udalpur 
District; tWo Stiilc^prt^^justhan, in the Indian Sub-continent and the Adult Education World. 

(2) the -Medal io M/nngladesh in recognizing its great potential for literacy, 

(3) the MQdnUffmoUwana as token of its emphasis on literacy, despite other competing develbp- 
ment,cla<fns. • 

(4) the Medal to Btimta for demonstrating the principle of voluntariness in literacy campaigns. 
. (5) the Mcd^il to Cuba who pioneered the campaign approach In terms of months rather than 

■ years. , '■ - ■ ; ' ; ■ 

(6) the Medal to £//i/o/7/fl on its planning for the campaign. ' ■ ♦ ) 

(7) the Medal lo Kenya whose devotion to literacy has made it the African headquarter for Adult 
Education. „ . ' , . / ■ 

(8) Ihc Mcdal to, A^/^frffl for demonstration how popular pressure Can result ip putting the literacy 
campaign in thc,(ppnstitution. " 

(9) the Medal to.^^^ Leone for demonstration the creative partnership between government 
.» and voluntary agencies for the literacy campaign needs. 

' (10) the Medal to-SomflZ/fl for having alphabeted the Somali language as the prelude to the literacy 
campaign, ^ ^ . ^ 

(II) the Medal to Sudan v/hich demonstrates tlje Ufij^ needs facing Jitenicy campaigns. 
^'^^ Medal to Tanzania for being a textbook mp^Tfor literacy campaigning. 

(13) tn^Medal id Thailand for Raving attained the stitf^ where it is now ready for corrtlhulhg ^ 
■ '-^^^ ' , ^V>&_^ 

(14) * the Medal to Vietnam Which has shown that literacy can be a very successful instrumenTto 

attain the most difficult national objective. 

(15) the Medal to Zambia which is^monstrating fiow to give literacy a priority in the midst of 
other demands, and 

(16) the Medal to the Federal Republic of Germany for its growing partnership with us of the Third 
Worid, in fach^ one of the most urgend demands - campaigning for jiteracy.- 

■■ .Mil- 
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259S.,69,-DM - . ;v , 
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Schriftcnreihe dor Dcutschen Stiftung 
fUr Internationale Entwicklung (DSE) 

Utio nude/Jcrenty Greenland <ecl!*.) 

Inscrvicc Education and Training of Primary School 
Teachers in Anglophone Africa 

Report on ihc Disscminalion Conference for Hn!^tern. Ccnlral and Southern Africa, 
Harare (Zimbabwe), 19'-23 April 1982— orgtmi^Ked by the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, Zimbabwe, and the German Foundation for international Develop- 
mcnl on behalf of the In-Service liducation and Training (INSET) Africa Project 



Researchers in Botswana, Gambia. Ghana, Kenya, Lesotho, Liberia, Malawi. Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Swaziland, Uganda, Zarabia,^and itimbabwc - have recently con- 
ducted a survey. In-Service Educatiiyuuid Yruri^ refers to aU measures enabling 
teadiers to carry out their job in sdfeaUfcAd Contributing to their professional 
development. ^ 

In order to disseminate findings and rccommcndaiions of this project, the Gorman 
Foundation fo;- International Development, together with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture of Zimbabwe, organised a conference. Participants were Educa- 
tion officials aiul researchers from Eastern, Central, Southern and Western Africa. 
The papers delivered, together with an edited version of the group and plenary 
dis;cusMons which followed each paper* form the body of this report, concerned 
the following questions; 

What should be the priorities in terms ot scale of provision between: a) INSET 
for the initial training of unqualified teachers; 'b) INSET for upgrading teachers 
with low qualifications; c) INSET to back up tjic introduction of new curriculum; 
d) INSET preparing teachers for new roles suct as college tutor, headteacher, etc., 
and c) INSET in the form of general refresher courses? ^ Secondly: ..what^^shouW 
be the relationship between conventional 'prc-service teadier training and INSET- 
in terms of employment of resources, organisational framework, training techniques 
employed, etc. , ' 
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Schriftenreihc der Dcu|schen Stiftung 
fUr intcrnationale Eniwicklung (DSE) 

Oskar Splctl 

Wissenstransfer - Dialog 
und Fortbildung in einer 
gemeinsamen Zukunft 



Dcr Uerlcht cnlhUU elncn Kommcntar. den DUkuwionsvcrlauf und die Urgebnissc clncr 
Inlernatlonalcn Togung aium Thcma dcs fortbildungsbe/ogcnen WiMcnslrttnsfcrs die die 
DculsQhe StiXlung fUr Intcrnallonaic tintwlcklung (DSU) au$ AnlaU ihres 20ilihrlgen 
nc!itchcn» zu IK'glnn dcr Driltcn Dckadc im Mai 1980 vcranslailctc. 
I'r ttlbl Au%kimft Uber Thcorlc und Praxis blsbcrlger zwlsdjcnstaallichcr Zusammcn- 
arbclt zwlichcn dcr Uundcsrcpiibiik Deutsrfjiand als clncr nardildicn Industrlcnatlon und 
»Udllchcn Entwickiungs- und Schwciicniandcr und wUrdlgt krUlsdi Urfolgc und DefUito 

dLU? wlrd die Fragesitctiung nach cincm auf die HcdUrfnisic von Entwlcklungslilndcrn 
angcpaUtcn forlbiidungsbc/agcnen Wissenstransfer von vicr international zusammcn- 
gcscl/tcn Arbcit!»gruppen fachjpeziflsdi fUr die Bereidie: LUndlldic EnlwiAlung. lndu- 
stricpolitik. tedinisdics ErzichOngswcsen und AfUcilsplatzbcsdiaffung. Offcnllidie Ver- 
waltung. Stlpcndienpolitik analyslert und als il«Urag fUr vcrbesserles Handeln verge- 

Sbcr hinius enthiilt der Beridit die Redetpxte von Vertretern dentsdier und inter- 
te: niflionalc|, Organisationen der Enlwidilungszusammenarbeit. *. ' 
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Schriftenreihe dcr Dcutschcn Stiftung 
fUr internationalc Entwicklung (DSE) 



Die /unchmcnde Hcurlcnllcriing dcr arabUdKn Siaaicu iiuf dU Iradlllonclle Ulamlsche 
Gcsci/gcburtg dcr Sharia und dcji Koran brlngi Konaequcnzcn fUr die wirlichaflllchc 
und bcHonittm rtnan/wirhchaftliche Zusammcnarbelt mit wcMlichcn Staatcn mil sich« 
Ncue Modcllc dci Development Hanking, die in dcr Wamisdicn Wirtschaflipolitik cnt- 
wickcll wcrdcn, mUiscn dahcr auf ihre KompalibiliiUt mit den wirtichafilichcn Voritci- 
lungcn dcr wciilichcn Partner untcrsudu wcrdcn. Ocsandcri die ini Koran ausge< 
drlkkie Arf)iung dc» Zin*c$ (dc* Zinswuchera) cndiwcrt traditloncllen arabiich<en 
Bankcft Oiie ^n\%%t in wcntlidicn Krcdilinstilutcn ckicr kommcrzicll kalkulicrtcn Ent- 
wfckluriisprofcklcn. Die Iklciligungsfinanzierung wird dagcgcn vom Koran ausdrUdclldi 
bcfUrworlcl .Miiglidikcltcn und Grenzen dcr islamisdicn Betciligung$finanzierung in 
wcslHdicn Krcdilinsliiuten Oder dkonomisdi kalkulicrtcn Enlwiddungsprojcktcn wcrdcn 
in dem vorlicgcndcn Bcp|tiit*di*kuiicrt. Einc spczifischc Konzeptioh cincr islamisdicn 
Wirlsdvaristhcorie befindct sidi nodi in ihrcr Entwiddung. Die Idcc dc^xinsfrcicn Krc- 
ditgesdiiifts crweii^t sidi dagcgcn als zusiitzlidic komplcmcntiire ErgttnKgfg'^fjtJa^ 
herigcn Konzeplc dcr Entwiddungsfinanzicrung. Mit cincr ausgcwahlt^ri^i^c|r^^ 
zum Thcma »h|amic Barring* wcrdcn Anrcj^Ongcn und Mdglidikeitc^^ziir wcitcrcn' : 
VcrlicAing gcboten. 
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